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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  captain's  VISITOR. 

It  had  now  come  to  be  the  day  before  Mr. 
Tillotson's  marriage.  That  day  had  glided  on  to 
the  evening  and  to  the  night.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock. 

On  this  night  the  captain's  thoughts  were 
taken  up  by  an  operation  in  which  he  delighted. 
His  moderator  lamp,  in  whose  mechanical  ar- 
rangements he  felt  pride,  had  gone  astray.  Not, 
indeed,  from  his  handling,  for  his  touch  was  as 
gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman's,  but  from  a  new 
housemaid  who  had  over-wound  the  machinery. 
The  captain  had  wondered  at  the  disorder ;  with 
his  specs  on  had  pryed  into  its  very  bowels,  but 
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could  make  nothing  of  it.  At  last,  not  without 
a  prospect  of  enjoyment,  he  had  fixed  this  night 
for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  lamp,  was  de- 
termined to  make  a  regular  "job"  of  it,  and  had 
got  out  his  tool-box.  There  was  nothing  on  his 
mind ;  for,  punctually  at  the  hour  fixed,  the 
tailors  had  sent  home  the  "  shoeperfine"  blue 
frock-coat,  and  it  was  lying  sprawling  over  an 
arm-chair,  with  its  sleeves  stretching  out  like  a 
coat  in  drink. 

Tlie  table  had  been  cleared,  the  lamp  was  laid 
out  for  operation.  The  captain's  tool-box,  his 
files,  little  hammer,  small  saw,  and  the  like,  were 
all  disposed  "handy;"  and  the  captain  himself, 
in  a  faded  flowered  dressing-gown,  which  clung 
in  very  close  to  his  knees,  was  walking  about 
nearly  ready  to  begin,  very  like  a  medical  pro- 
fessor about  to  illustrate  dissection  on  a  "  sub- 
ject." It  was  likely  to  be  a  delightful  engineer- 
ing night.  He,  indeed,  loved  such  operations 
dearly.  His  grandest  work,  to  which  he  used  to 
j)oint  with  a  justifiable  pride,  was  a  sort  of 
"  guardhervine"  (so  he  styled  it),  which,  after 
more  than  a  week's  hard  labour,  he  had  con- 
structed out  of  a  plank  of  Honduras  wood  given 
him  by  Captain  Shortall,  formerly  of  the  50th 
or  "  dirty  half  hundred,"  a  corps  to  which  the 
captain  himself  had  belonged.     It  was  a  wonder- 
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fill  productioiij  though  a  little  rude,  and  some- 
thing after  the  pattern  that  Crvisoe  might  have 
turned  out.  But  the  lamp  indeed  was,  as  he 
admitted  with  some  misgivings,  of  a  higher 
school,  "more  in  the  whitesmith's  line." 

He  was  limping  round  the  room,  was  stooping 
over  the  lamp  with  a  chisel,  and  peering  down 
into  its  windj)ipe,  when  the  housemaid  entered. 
Did  she  feel  any  compunction  when  she  saw 
the  captain  ominously  remedying  the  mischief 
her  hands  had  caused  ?  The  soft  eyes  were  lifted 
with  that  wistful  peering  look. 

"Well,  Mary,"  he  said,  "what's  the  best 
news  with  you?" 

Mary,  habitually  dirty,  being  indeed  of  the 
class  known  as  "  thorough,"  niurmui:ed  some- 
thing. 

"Speak  up,  Mary,"  said  the  captain;  "any 
thing  wanting?  You  see  this  Bolshero  lamp 
has  run  astray.  I'll  bring  him  to  his  trumps, 
never  fear." 

Mary  answered  him,  still  murmuring  (it  must 
have  been  guilt  that  was  oppressing  her),  that 
some  one  was  below. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  the  captain,  a  little  testily ; 
but  mark,  as  he  told  the  landlady  after,  it  was  for 
her  good,  and  that  he  did  it  "  a  purpose  to  shake 
her  up."     "  Speak  out,  girl,  and  take  those  peb- 
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bles  out  of  your  mouth.     A  gentleman  below — 
who  is  it?  Mr.  Tillotson  ?" 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  a  gentleman  in  a  cab,  with 
luggage  on  the  top,  and  he  wants  to  see  you 
particularly." 

The  captain  looked  wistfully  at  his  lamp,  then 
down  at  his  dressing-gown.  ^*  My  goodness  !" 
he  said,  "who  can  it  be?  And  I  not  fit  to  see 
a  Christian.     Go  down  and  ask  his  name." 

"  Here's  his  card,"  she  said,  holding  it  out 
with  the  tip  of  two  very  dirty  fingers. 

The  captain  held  it  close  to  the  light  and 
peered  at  it  through  his  "  specs."  "  Mr.  Eoss," 
he  said,  — th  regiment !  Why,  goodness  !  what 
can  he  want?" 

Already  there  was  a  heavy  violent  step  on  the 
stair,  and  a  sharp  quick  knock  at  the  door. 

"Can  I  come  in?"  said  a  rough  voice.  "I 
want  to  see  you  for  a  moment ;"  and  the  captain, 
peering  over  his  lamp,  his  file  in  his  hand,  saw 
entering  a  young  man  with  flushed  or  sun  burnt 
cheeks,  and  rather  glittering  eyes. 

"  Don't  wait,"  said  Boss  sharply  to  the  girl. 
"  Go  down ;  I  want  to  speak  to  this  gentleman  ;" 
and,  turning  his  eyes  on  her,  he  waited  steadily 
till  she  had  gone.  "  Now,"  he  said  to  the  cap- 
tain, "  I  know  of  you,  and  have  seen  you,  though 
I  daresay  you  don't  recollect  me — Ross — do  you  ?" 


The  captain,  still  in  wonder,  could  only 
murmur,  "  We  all  thought  you  were  away 
abroad." 

^^Ah,  you  did!  I  know  you  did,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  burst.  "  They  thought  it  was  all 
snug  and  secure.  They  were  not  up  to  me,  sir ; 
and  there  is  not  a  man  living  that  is,  if  I  lay 
my  mind  to  it.  I  have  come  back,  landed  only 
this  morning,  and  I've  come  to  make  those 
who  would  interfere  with  me  behind  my  back 
pay  for  what  they  have  done.  I  will,  if  T  die 
for  it !  No  man  ever  trifled  with  me  yet  that  I 
didn't  punish  him;  though  I  may  ruin  myself. 
It's  not  ruining  myself,  if  I  do  what  I  want." 

The  captain  was  gazing  at  him  with  soft  eyes, 
with  senile  stupidity,  as  it  seemed  to  Boss.  But 
he  little  knew  our  captain,  who  was  only  un- 
worldly and  foolish  in  his  own  concerns,  but 
whose  utter  unselfishness  in  the  concerns  of 
others  made  him  knowing  and  as  skilled  in 
human  aifairs  as  a  trained  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  thinking  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

"Do  you  understand  me?"  said  Boss,  fling- 
ing himself  into  a  chair.  "  Do  you  follow  me 
at  all— eh?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  putting  by  his  tools ; 
"  egad  I  do.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Tilney  speak  of 
you — often,  egad.      But,  you  know,   I  don't  see 
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irnicli  of  what's  eroiiiff  on.  You  must  be  tired 
after  your  journey.  Have  a  glass  of  wine  or 
something,"  added  the  captain,  getting  out  his 
keys,  going  towards  the  "  guardhervine." 

Ross  made  no  answer,  but  went  on  as  if  no 
one  were  by : 

"Ah,  yes;  they  didn't  know  that  I  could  be 
as  cunning  as  any  sneak  among  them.  I  can  bear 
any  thing  but  that  mean,  devilish,  shabby  juggling 
behind  a  man's  back — a  mean,  cowardly,  dis- 
graceful trick.  Getting  a  poor  fellow  out  of  the 
way — shipped  off.  I  believe  the  fellow  got  the 
regiment  sent  off  out  of  the  country  on  purpose. 
He  has  money,  and  those  Horse  Guards  ruffians 
will  take  money  for  any  thing  !" 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  that,"  said  the 
captain,  calmly.  "The  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
commander-in-chief  in  my  day,  was  a  true  gentle- 
man, and  so  was  Woodlock,  his  secretary.  No, 
no,  Mr.  Ross,  we  haven't  come  to  that." 

Ross  looked  at  him  abruptly. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  getting  up  ;  "listen  to 
me,  now.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  coming  in  on 
you  in  this  way ;  but  I  always  heard  you  were  a 
gentleman,  and  I  believe  it.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
worried  and  miserable,  as  I  always  am  when  I 
find  mean  sneaking  scoundrels  ti-ying  to  beat  me. 
Of  course  you  know  all  about  it — the  lawsuit  and 


every  thing — of  course  they  have  told  you ;  and 
that  white-faced  mewling-puhng  creature,  Tillot- 
son — I'll  expose  him.  .  He  had  a  mean  jealousy  of 
me  from  the  first  day  he  saw  me.  Look  at  that,' 
he  said,  putting  his  finger  on  the  scar,  now  indeed 
rather  inflamed ;  '*  that  was  his  doing — set  on 
me  in  the  street,  in  the  dark,  with  a  scoundrel. 
That  was  fine  and  manly  and  generous ;  and  out 
in  that  place  I  was  stung  or  scalded  there,  and 
look  at  the  infernal  state  it  is — " 

"  My  goodness  !"  said  the  caj)tain,  peering  at 
it,  and  now  a  little  confused  at  the  circumstantial 
nature  of  this  charge. 

"  What  d'ye  think  of  that  V  said  Ross.  "  You 
are  an  honom-able  and  a  good  man — isn't  that 
enough  to  embitter  life  ?  But  nev^er  mind  ;  listen 
to  me,  now  do,  I  beg  you.  Tell  me  what's  go- 
ing on.  I  know  nothing — was  at  Im  house  on 
the  way,  and  they  told  me  he  w^as  down  in  the 
country.  Where  is  she?  Speak  out  and  tell 
me  every  thing — do.  You  will  save  some  dread- 
ful business  happening  ;  for,  by" — swearing — "  I 
never  forgave  the  man  that  tried  to  trick  me." 

The  captain  now  began  to  think  seriously  that 
this  young  man  had  perhaps  been  drinking.  He 
saw,  too,  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  mood. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  ^^  I  can  under- 
stand  it   all,   perfectly;   but  you   must    take    it 
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quietly.  As  for  me,  you  know,  I  live  out  of 
the  world,  and  am  long  past  that,  and  hear  very 
little.  Of  course,  knowing  Tillotson,  I  heard  he 
was  to  be  married  to  a  fine  young  creature." 

^' Ah  !  t]iat''&  it,"  said  Ross.  "  You  are  com- 
ing to  it  now.  What's  the  day  they  have  fixed — 
come  ?" 

The  captain  tossed  his  head. 

"  I  declare  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  you  might  as 
well  ask  me  the  calends.  The  lawyers  and  the 
settlements  take  time,  you  know,  and  won't  be 
hm-ried.     I  suppose  next  month." 

^^  What!"  said  Ross,  starting.  ^^Do  you  tell 
me  that?     Why,  they  wrote  to  me  this  week — " 

"  Egad,  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  to-morrow 
or  next  day.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  hear,"  said 
the  captain,  calmly,  "  and  what  Tilney,  in  that 
chair,  told  me  ;  but  I  may  have  bungled  it.'' 

"Next  month?"  said.  Ross,  in  an  agony. 
"  And  I  might  have  waited  and  come  away 
regularly.  Now  I  am  ruined  utterly.  No 
matter,  it  shall  come  out  of /w'm." 

"Eh — what?"  said  the  captain,  eagerly. 
"  How  ruined?" 

"  How  ruined  ?"  said  Ross.  "  I  suppose  when 
a  man  leaves  his  regiment  without  leave,  and  goes 
on  board  a  packet  that  is  just  sailing  for  Europe — 
eh  ? — I  suppose  that  amounts  to  something  ?" 
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Tlie  captain  was  struck  with  liorror.  "  Leave 
tlie  regiment  without  the  commanding  officer's 
leave  !    Why,  I'm  afraid  they'll  break  you  for  it.'* 

"  Let  'em — I  don't  care.  I  can  break  some 
one  else.  Let  him  look  out.  But,  just  think, 
all  for  nothing — are  you  sure  ? — only  think,  a  life 
I  was  fond  of — men  that  I  liked — and  all  for 
this  mean  sneaking  fellow."  Li  this  way  the  un- 
happy Ross  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  going 
over  the  same  thing  again  and  again,  threatening 
and  fiercely  denouncing,  and  now  bemoaning 
himself  piteously,  and  really  exciting  the  pity  of 
the  honest  captain.  "  You  see,"  he  said,  falling 
in  this  last  mood,  ''the  truth  is,  I  always  liked 
her  and  loved  her,  and  no  one  else ;  and  she 
loved  me,  worshipped  the  ground  I  walked  on, 
until  this  fellow  came  with  his  money.  It  is  very 
hard  on  me.  I  have  no  money,  and  never  had 
any — never  could  keep  it  if  I  had ;  and  now  I 
am  finished — disgraced  for  ever  and  ever !  Think 
— little  better  than  a  common  deserter  !" 

The  captain  tried  to  cheer  him  and  comfort 
him.  "  It  will  all  come  right.  I  am  sure  these 
things  can  be  settled  at  the  Horse  Guards.  There 
was  poor  Tom  Crostwaite,  who  went  off  to  Paris 
for  a  month,  and  he  was  to  have  been  broke  ;  but 
his  uncle,  Lord  Mountattic,  knew  the  Duke,  and 
someway  they  pulled  him  through." 
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''  But  i've  no  Momitattic  nor  uncle." 
"  Take  my  advice,"  said  the  captain.  "  Go 
back  by  the  next  packet,  and  join  your  regiment, 
and  put  the  girl  out  of  your  head.  Tlie  less  we 
have  to  do  with  the  women,  the  better.  You 
know  it's  natural,  the  creatures;  they'd  like  to 
have  a  man  that  has  money,  and  can  give  them 
the  comforts  they  want.  Besides,  we  were  told 
— wasn't  there  a  fine  young  girl  out  there — eh  ?" 
Boss  stamped  furiously.  "  That's  the  poiiit 
they  make,  is  it?  ISTo  matter,  I  shall  see  my 
way  yet,  and  beat  them  all  with  their  money 
and  their  tricks.  I'll  see  this  Tillotson  to- 
morrow at  his  bank,  and  then  you'll  see.  He's 
such  a  whining  sneak,  I  bet  you  a  guinea,  in 
a  half-hour  he  gives  up.  No  violence  ;  don't 
be  afraid.  That's  always  his  way;  so  soft  and 
gentle.  Sugar  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth. 
Why,  the  girl  loves  me  over  and  over  again. 
I've  letters  that  I'll  show  him,  and  show  ^ou, 
too,  if  you  like.  Why,  she  worships  my  little 
finger  more  than  him  or  his  bank  put  together. 
Those  Tilneys  force  her  into  it.  I  see  my  way, 
I  can  tell  you.  We  have  a  little  breathing-time 
now.  I'll  settle  him,  though,  at  once.  Then  I'll 
settle  my  own  affairs.  The  governor  out  there 
will  stand  by  me.  I  have  more  interest  than  you 
or  he  thinks.     Why,  they  daren't  break  me,  as 
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you  call  it.  I  defy  'em.  And  I'll  win  my  suit, 
too.  Then  I  shall  have  money.  Not  to  be  mar- 
ried for  a  month.  I  wonder  the  bridegroom  could 
wait  an  hour.     Ha  I  ha !" 

It  was  one  o'clock  nearly  before  he  went 
away,  to  the  captain's  infinite  relief,  who,  how- 
ever, congratulated  himself  on  what  he  called  a 
good  night's  work.  The  captain  thought  over 
the  situation  very  earnestly  before  he  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  WEDDING-DAY. 

We  should  have  seen  the  captain  on  the  next 
morning,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  new  "  shoeper- 
fine  double-milled  frock."  It  was  as  glossy  as  the 
skin  of  a  snake.  He  had  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, and  the  '^  rayshurs,"  which  the  captain 
always  prided  himself  on  having  in  the  finest  pos- 
sible order,  had  done  their  work  with  surprising 
smoothness.  His  wig  was  glossy,  and  his  whis- 
kers, curled  into  barrels  by  "the  French  iron," 
almost  reflected  surrounding  objects.  He  was 
bright  and  brilliant,  as  indeed  befitted  the  occasion 
of  a  wedding.  The  job  carriage,  which  he  had 
secured  in  homage  to  the  festival,  was  Avaiting, 
and  the  landlady  and  the  landlady's  children  were 
on  the  stairs  and  in  the  windows  to  see  the  captain 
come  down  and  go  ofl*  in  state.  The  captain  was 
almost  ashamed ;  for  he  had,  besides,  a  man-ser- 
vant, with  white  gloves,  whom  an  old  friend  had 
insisted  on  sending,  and  who  held  the  door  open, 
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and  touclied  his  hat  very  often,  and  who,  we  need 
hardly  say,  was  munificently  and  beyond  his 
merits  and  expectations  rewarded  at  the  close  of 
the  day. 

On  his  road  down,  the  captain  more  than  once 
felicitated  himself  on  his  diplomacy  of  last  night. 
"  It  was  uncommon  lucky,"  he  thought,  "  that  he 
paid  me  that  visit,  or  more  uncommon  lucky  that 
it  came  into  my  old  head  to  just  put  him  off  with 
that  story.  God  forgive  me !  They'll  get  on 
their  travels  comfortably,  and  my  poor  fellow  will 
feel  it  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  am  afi'aid  bad  is  the  best,  any  way.  They'll 
break  him,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Tom.  Lideed, 
they  couldn't  help  it — a  fellow  taking  French  leave 
of  tlie  ranks  in  that  way !" 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  with  sun  out  and  no 
wind ;  indeed,  as  lovely  "as  if  it  had  been  be- 
spoke," to  use  the  captain's  expression.  Very  soft 
and  charminp;  looked  the  little  townlets  tln'ouo-h 
which  they  drove  smartly — the  Kews  and  Putneys 
and  Sheens,  with  the  common,  and  inns  with  the 
green,  and  the  signboard  hung  from  the  tree  in 
front.  Then  they  came  to  Richmond,  which  set 
the  captain  a-musing,  for  some  misty  days  began 
to  rise  before  him  of  a  dinner  there  with  General 
— ^then  Captain — Cameron,  when  the  captain  "got 
into  a  row  with  a  civilian  fellow  of  the  place,"  and 
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broke  one  of  the  policemen's  hats ;  and  "  egad  !'* 
said  the  captain,  telling  the  little  history,  "we 
had  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  plaister  for  his  old 
hat — two  guineas,  no  less — or  we'd  have  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  black  hole."  That  is  to  say,  our 
captain  had  to  give  that  sum,  for  his  friend  was 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,  and  the  cap- 
tain would  have  died  before  "  bringing  up"  such 
a  trifle  as  that.  Then  came  the  Thames  and 
Twickenham,  and  its  pretty  meads,  and  finally 
Hampton  itself,  where  the  wedding  was  to  be. 

At  Mr.  Tilney's  house  was  great  excitement. 
For  once  the  family  had  thrown  themselves  unsel- 
fishly into  the  business,  and  cooperated  with  a 
surprising  ardour.  There  was  to  be  a  little 
dejeuner,  "strictly  private,"  said  Mr.  Tihiey, 
"  not  a  soul.  Wouldn't  do,  you  know.  Just  to 
invoke  God's  blessing  on  'em  before  they  start, 
and  speed  'em  on  their  parting  way." 

This  last  view  was  reasonable.  But  how  the 
blessing  was  to  descend  did  not  appear  so  readily. 
Many  times,  too,  he  had  himself  officially  invoked 
such  blessings  with  great  fervour.  But  what  took 
up  all  his  thoughts  was  what  he  would  call  the 
dejeuner,  and  just,  as  on  another  night,  Avhich  he 
had  sad  cause  to  remember,  so  now  he  was  busy, 
with  his  coat  ofP,  giving  finishing  touches  to  the 
table,  backing,  taking  sidelong  glances  to  get  bet- 
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ter  views.  In  this  department,  it  must  be  said, 
he  excelled,  and  the  table  certainly  presented  a 
very  artistic  appearance.  But  though  it  was  to 
be  thus  strictly  private,  he  had  just  stipulated  for 
^'  old  Crozier,"  as  well-bred  a  man  as  you'd  ask 
to  see,  and  who,  in  right  of  his  sister.  Miss  Janet 
Crozier,  enjoyed  a  mouldy  suite  of  apartments  at 
the  palace — a  suite  of  cells  they  might  indeed  have 
been  called — old  Crozier's  title  to  these  privileges 
coming  through  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Crozier, 
who,  years  before  she  had  married  the  Honour- 
able Crozier,  had  been  indistinctly  "something 
about  the  palace."  With  this  pair,  a  little  mouldy 
in  their  habits  and  memories,  Mr.  Tilney  had 
made  an  acquaintance  in  his  walks  in  the  Hamp- 
ton green  lanes  and  Palace  Gardens.  With  this 
pair  he  had  enjoyed  mouldy  "teas"  in  the  little 
cupboards  of  rooms  which  the  royal  favour  had 
allotted  to  them. 

Never  had  Ada  Millwood  looked  so  charming, 
or  so  graceful,  or  so  Grecian,  as  on  this  morning. 
She  was  grave,  though  not  sad,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  sun  her  wonderful  hair  played  and  glittered ; 
and  indeed,  by  a  sort  of  arbitrary  association, 
brought  back  to  Mr.  Tillotson  a  Sunday  morning 
long  ago  past  by,  when  she  was  sitting  in  the  old 
cathedral,  the  music  from  Dr.  Bliss's  organ  rolling 
up  and  down  the  choirs,  and  the  tone  of  the  day 
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seemed  as  if  it  were  a  Christmas  morning  or  an 
Easter.  This  thought  came  into  the  mind  of  the 
new  Mr.  Tillotson,  looking  at  least  five  years 
younger  than  he  had  done  a  month  before,  and 
iiill  of  a  bounding  happiness.  ^'  It  seems  to  me," 
he  said  to  Mr.  Tilney,  "  that  every  tiling  ends  to- 
day, and  every  thing  begins.  It  is  a  new  sun  for 
me — a  new  life.  It  is  too  much  happiness  for  one 
like  me,  and  I  feel  I  do  not  deserve  it." 

It  was  to  be  early.  ''  No  fuss,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Tilney ;  "just  quietly  and  nicely — quietly 
and  nicely.  Whom  He  has  joined,  you  know,  we 
may  not  put  asunder ;  but  get  'em  in  quietly  and 
nicely  for  a  bit  of  something,  and  then  go  off. 
God  Almighty,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  bless  *em 
both !  Keep  that  little  Mayonnaise  cool.  Ah !  "J 
who  is  this  ?" 

It  was  the  captain's  carriage,  and  the  captain 
himself  stepping  out  with  his  bright  yellow  glove 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  servant.  "  'Pon  my  word," 
he  said,"  "we  came  along  in  style.  That  oflP 
horse  is  a  great  stepper.  And  I  say,  my  man, 
while  we're  taking  care  of  om'selves,  I  hope  you'll 
do  the  same,  and  let  me  know."  And  the  canary- 
coloured  glove  was  laid  on  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
Two  fin2:ers  went  to  the  brims  of  the  two  hats 
very  promptly,  and  the  two  gentlemen,  talking 
over  the  world  too;ether  on  the  box,   asjreed  that 
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this  was  an  instance  of  true,  real  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing, now  unhappily  too  rare,  and  that  others — es- 
pecially a  ^'  stuck-up  old  'oss  "  at  home — might  well 
take  pattern  by  such  a  model. 

Now  on  to  the  church,  the  pastoral  church  of 
the  place,  in  a  little  procession — Mr.  Tilney's  and 
the  captain's  carriage.  For  this  day  Mr.  Tilney 
was  the  father,  in  the  highest  development.  All 
the  way,  in  his  high-collared  coat,  he  was  invoking 
fervent  blessings,  and  "  recalling  the  past,"  gliding 
from  a  blessing  to  a  reminiscence,  and  from  a  re- 
miniscence to  a  blessing.  "  Ah,  dear,  dear  !  Poor 
Croker.  I  was  just  sitting  by  him,  like  this,  and 
the  Dook  behaved  in  the  kindest,  noblest  manner. 
Gave  her  a  heart  with  an  enamel  thing  over  it, 
sent  only  the  night  before.  It  seems  like  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Such  is  the  way  we  go,  and  so 
must  we  lie.  Tillotson  will  make  you  happy,  I 
know.     He  is  good.     He  is  every  thing  I  could 

wish.     May  the  great  Being  bless  and Here 

we  are !" 

Here  they  were  at  the  church — of  the  old 
country  church  pattern — a  quiet  tranquil  place  of 
worship,  which  seemed  to  nod  and  doze,  as  many 
of  its  rustic  congregation  had  done  during  the 
sultry  summer  evenings.  There  was  a  placid 
young  curate,  who  did  most  of  the  duty,  and  was 
in  much  esteem   among   the  decayed  ladies   and 

VOL.  III.  c 
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gentlemen  >vlio  lived  in  the  genteel  royal  hospital 
at  the  palace.  Men  of  his  age  and  station  were 
Tory  scarce  in  the  little  settlement,  and  he  was  a 
favourite  guest  at  the  ^^teas"  in  the  little  cup- 
boards. He  was  now  to  perform  the  marriage  rite 
for  Mr.  Tillotson  and  Miss  Ada  Millwood. 

All  the  honourables  had  heard  of  the  event; 
had  heard,  too,  that  Mr.  Tilney  had  been  about  the 
eourt  in  the  grand  old  days  before  the  general 
decay  of  fashion,  and  morals,  and  manners  had 
set  in. 

The  placid  yomig  curate  was  already  coming 
out,  with  a  resigned  and  suffering  bearing,  and 
the  bridal  party  were  ranged  at  the  rails.  The 
captain,  with  the  canary  gloves  (a  little  large 
and  baggy  on  the  captain's  thin  fingers),  stooping 
forward  to  drink  in  the  young  curate's  words  with 
the  deepest  awe  and  reverence ;  Mr.  Tilney,  with 
his  head  raised,  repeating  the  words  of  the  rite 
almost  half  aloud ;  and  Mr.  Tillotson,  with  a  clear 
brow  and  an  air  of  joy.  From  that  morning  he 
was  to  cast  away  all  troubles;  even  that  dark 
shadow,  by  whatever  it  was  cast,  was  to  be  before 
his  eyes  no  more.  The  train  of  happy  days,  life 
itself,  was  coming.  Even  for  that  church,  so  pas- 
toral, so  innocent,  he  felt  a  strong  affection. 

It  was  done.     Tlie  placid  young  curate  had  all 
but  chanted  his  service  in  a  manner  that  surely 
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deserved  a  higher  j)referment.  To  some  of  the  hos- 
pitallers in  the  gallery  he  suggested  an  indistinct 
idea  of  one  belonging  properly  to  another  worldy. 
whose  fleshly  tenement  was  detained  below  hero 
by  the  stern  laws  of  our  kind,  whose  lips  were, 
indeed,  mechanically  repeating  the  form  of  words,, 
but  whose  soul  was  above.  All  this  seemed  to  be 
conveyed  in  his  sweet  and  most  mournful  voice. 
The  captain  said  it  was  "  the  most  beautiful  done 
thing"  he  had  met  with  for  a  long  time,  and 
by  as  ^^  well-made  a  young  fellow  as  ever  put  on 
a  gown."  May  we  not  suspect  that  this  perform- 
ance had  unconsciously  an  effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  young  curate  ?  for  Miss  Mary  Sidney  was  in 
the  gallery,  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  connected, 
with  the  noble  house  of  that  name,  and  who,  per- 
ceiving the  divine  instincts  of  the  young  man, 
worked  heaven  and  earth  for  him ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  within  a  month  he  was  translated  to  a 
brighter  and  better  living,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Sweetman  re  - 
ceived  this  reward  through  her  good  offices. 

It  was  now  done.  The  admirable  young  curate 
had  retired,  with  a  suffering  and  seraphic  look,  as 
who  should  say  or  sing,  "  My  heart  is  a- weary, 
a- weary,  and  yearn eth  to  fly  away  like  a  bird ;" 
and  here  were  standing  at  the  rails  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tillotson — the  new  Mrs.  Tillotson — the  second  Mrs. 
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Tillotson — and  here  was  Mr.  Tilney  invoking 
blessings  with  all  fervour,  and  here  was  the  cap- 
tain wringing  the  second  Mrs.  Tillotson's  hand, 
on  which  was  a  bracelet  bought  with  the  captain's 
own  money,  and  which  he  had  cautioned  the 
jeweller  to  take  care  should  be  "  tip  top."  The 
captain's  simple  congratulation  was  worth  the 
whole.  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy,  and  I  know  you  will." 

Now  we  pass  on  into  the  vestry,  to  finish  the 
necessary  beginning.  Mr.  Sweetman  is  there, 
already  unrobed,  postponing  "  flying  away  like  a 
dove,"  to  offer  his  gentle  congratulations.  There 
were  the  necessary  joys,  with  which  human  crea- 
tures down  in  this  vale  of  tears  must  solace  them- 
selves. He  could  understand  and  have  allow- 
ance. 

There  was  a  room  beyond  tlie  vestry,  and 
then  came  the  outer  door.  The  captain  stole 
away  "to  see  for  the  carriages,"  for  he  did  not 
want  to  have  the  new  Mrs.  Tillotson  ke]:)t  on 
the  steps  with  the  small  boys  staring.  He  stood 
on  the  steps  peering  out  wistfully,  with  his  hand 
shading  his  eyes,  but  could  not  make  them  out. 
Instead,  a  cab  came  driving  up  hastily,  the  door 
of  which  was  half  open,  and  a  gentleman  jumped 
out  and  stood  before  the  captain,  whom,  after 
a  moment,    he  recollected   as   his  visitor  of  the 
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evening  before.  It  was  Ross,  with  flaming  eyes 
and  sunburnt  cheeks.  ^'  Now,"  he  said,  "  so  I 
have  caught  you.  I'll  settle  with  you  by  and  by. 
But  I  have  some  one  else  to  look  to  now.  Here, 
let  me  pass!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 

'Captain  Diamond  had  seen  the  whole  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  situation  in  a  second.  Perhaps  he 
bhished  a  Httle. 

"  You  mustn't  go  in !"  he  said  firmly,  and 
falling  back  to  the  door.  ''  You  are  not  wanted 
here.     Take  my  advice,  and  go  home  quietly." 

"  But  I  shall  go  in,"  said  Eoss  furiously.  "  Do 
you  think  I'll  put  up  with  this  ?  What  fine  trash 
you  tell,  you  hoary  old  deceiver,  with  your  cursed 
lying  stories  !  Here,  let  me  in,  if  they  have  begun  ! 
— here,  only  let  me  see  that  whining  Tillotson  ! 
Let  me  by,  I  say,  you  cursed  old  canting  soft- 
voiced  fellow,  that  I  was  a  fool  to  listen  to !" 

The  captain's  face  grew  pink;  he  cocked  his 
almost  shovel-hat  in  a  moment. 

"  You  be  cursed  yourself,"  he  said,  "if  it 
comes  to  that,  you  low-minded  fellow ;  you're  no 
gentleman  !  How  dare  you  speak  to  me,  sir,  in 
that  way?  Here's  my  card — Capt — I  mean  Mr. 
Ross.     Though   I  am  old,   I  was  brought  up  a 
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gentleman,  and  can  teacli  you  breeding.  How 
dare  you  swear  at  me,  sir  ?  If  you  can  beat  up  a 
friend,  send  him  to  me,  sir,  and  I'll  give  him  my 
opinion  of  you,  and  g — give  you  any  gentlemanly 
satisfaction  afterwards.  There — there,  take  it,  sir !" 
And  now,  the  captain  having  got  his  card-case 
open,  held  out,  witJi  trembling  fingers,  his  card. 

Ross  looked  at  him  with  sm-prise ;  then  gave 
one  of  his  loud  laughs.  "What  d'ye  mean  by 
that  ?"  he  said.     "  0,  very — very  good !" 

Who  would  have  known  our  captain,  whose 
cheeks  w^ere  growing  pinker  every  moment  ? 

"You  can  laugh  at  me,  can  you?"  he  said. 
"  By  Heavens,  sir,  I'll  not  wait  for  your  friend ! 
You  won't  get  out  of  it  that  way,  my  young  spark. 
I'll  have  some  one  with  you  before  the  day  is  out.* 
But  I  know  how  it  will  be.  An  ungentlemanly 
fellow,  come  here  to  raise  a  low  blackguard  dis- 
tm'bance  in  a  church." 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  looking  on  fr'om 
the  cab  had  now  jumped  out.  ''  For  shame,  Ross, 
to  speak  that  way  to  this  old  officer  !  I  declare  I 
blush  for  you  !  You  must  excuse  him,  sir.  He 
has  been  sadly  worried,  and  has  come  home  ex- 
pressly about  this  marriage.  It  is  his  excitement 
that  speaks,  not  he  himself." 

The  captain  touched  the  shovel-hat  very  gra- 
ciously  to   this   intercessor,   who,  he  said   later, 
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"  was  as  fine,  broad-shouldered,  well-built,  polished 
fellow  as  you'd  ask  to  see  in  a  company." 

Eoss  had  been  listening  vacantly  all  this  time. 
While  the  captain  was  in  front  of  the  door,  he  said 
eagerly,  "  But  the  marriage — is  it  begun — are 
they  going  on  with  it — is  it  over  ?  I  suppose  it  is. 
0,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  do  indeed.  Now  do  let 
me — I  must  go  in." 

The  captain  was  softened  at  once.  "  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,"  he  said;  "it's  better  not.  Drive 
away  in  your  cab  ;  it's  the  best  thing  you  can  do. 
Take  an  old  soldier's  advice.  You  know  there's 
no  help  for  what's  done." 

"  I  thought  so !"  said  Ross  desperately,  and 
now  quite  subdued.  "It's  quite  what  I  expected. 
Do  you  mean  that  it  is  over  ?  Speak  out  plainly, 
do,  and  let's  have  the  truth.  Not  that  I  care,  no  ! 
but,"  growing  savage  again,  "  but — ^" 

The  door  softly  opened  behind  the  captain,  and 
a  white  figure  stood  before  them.  All  started. 
"Go  away,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "I  implore  of 
you,  go  away.  It  is  all  too  late.  I  tell  you  that. 
Go—" 

"  Too  late  !"  said  Ross,  quite  overpowered  by 
this  surprising  vision.  "Too  late;  yes,  always 
too  late.  0,  you  false,  cruel,  heartless  girl !  You 
teU  me  this  ?" 

"  False !"  she  said,  "  no.     But  that  is  all  at  an 
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end  now.     Go  away,  I  implore  of  you.      False ! 
no ;  it  was  youv  doing." 

"  My  doing  !"  repeated  Ross  hurriedly ,  and 
speaking  with  bitterness  and  fury.  ^^  And  were 
you  so  stupid,  so  blind,  so  little  of  a  woman,  to 
believe  my  stories  ?  I  only  wrote  to  worry  you, 
to  try  you.  But  don't  tell  me ;  you  know  those 
little  stale  tricks  well  enough.  I  praise  another 
woman,  and  you  believe — " 

"  That  is  all  past  now,"  she  said.  "  But  what 
I  wish,  is  to  have  no  confusion,  no  scene.  He 
who  has  been  so  good,  so  devoted,  must  not  be  dis- 
quieted.  I  would  sooner  die.    Go,  I  implore  you." 

"  Come  away,"  said  the  gentlemanly  friend, 
^^  as  the  lady  asks  you.  I  won't  be  a  party  to  any 
exhibition  of  this  sort.     Come." 

"  Ah,  now,"  said  the  captain  eagerly.  "Go, 
like  a  good  fellow.  Show  yourself  a  man.  I  know 
you  are  too  much  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  to 
malvo  any  scene  when  a  lady  asks  you.  That'^  it. 
'Pon  my  word,  I  feel  for  you  from  my  heart,  I 
do  indeed  ;  and  I  declare,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  way  I  behaved."  (They  were 
going  down  the  steps  gradually.  Ross,  with 
gloomy,  glaring  eyes,  answered  not  a  word,  and 
let  himself  be  led  off.)  "  But  I  am  such  a  touchy 
old  fogie.     I  am  always  making  a  fool  of  myself " 

They  were  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  ; 
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Boss  looked  back  sharply,  but  the  vision  was  gone. 
He  tottered  into  the  cab.  With  deep  sympathy  in 
his  soft  eyes  the  captain  looked  at  him,  not  wishing 
to  say  any  thing,  nor  even  administer  consolation ; 
then  touched  the  shovel  again  as  they  drove  away. 
As  they  did  so,  the  vestry  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Tilney  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  with  an- 
other head  behind  him.  Mr.  Tilney's  sight  was 
not  of  the  best. 

"  No  carriages  yet,  Diamond  ?"  he  said ;  "  they 
must  have  gone  round  to  the  other  door."  But 
here  were  the  carriages  coming  plunging  up — Mr. 
Tilney's  and  the  captain's.  Room  on  the  steps  for 
the  new  Mrs.  Tillotson,  pale,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  happy,  happy  Mr.  Tillotson.  Brightest  of 
mornings,  sweetest  of  days ;  yet  not  more  bright, 
more  sweet,  than  the  tumult  of  happiness,  of  pride, 
of  joy  within  him.  The  furies  of  gloom,  dejection, 
and  perhaps  remorse,  were  scattered,  gone  for  ever. 
The  fairies  of  hope  and  joy  were  fluttering  round, 
had  taken  possession,  and  made  him  their  own. 
Surely  if  mortal  man  might  look  forward  to  happi- 
ness, it  was  the  young  Mr.  Tillotson,  positively  not 
more  than  thirty  to  look  at,  but  in  reality  some 
five  or  six  years  older,  who  divided  the  step  with 
that  lovely  girl. 

Now  the  door  is  shut  with  a  crash,  and  they 
drive  away. 
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Tlie  captain's  carriage  next,  scattering  gravel, 
and  the  captain's  temporary  servant  holding  the 
door  open.  The  captain  gives  seats,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  whole  Tilney  family,  being  sadly 
squeezed  himself,  and  the  '^poor  hip"  similarly 
incommoded  for  want  of  room  to  stretch  it  out. 

While  Mr.  Tilney  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  his  finger  in  Mr.  Crozier's  button-hole,  and 
Mrs.  Tihiey  and  her  daughters  were  clustered 
round  Mrs.  Crozier  on  the  sofa,  and  the  whole 
room  seemed  to  glisten  with  white  bonnets  and 
white  ribbons,  and  all  were  waiting  for  the  break- 
fast, no  one  missed  either  the  captain  or  the  bride. 
She  was  "getting  ready,  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Tilney  ;  and  as  for  the  captain,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  he  was  settling  with  somebody  financially. 
Settling  with  somebody  he  certainly  was,  but 
although  not  in  that  way,  yet  doing  no  less  effi- 
cient service.  This  was  what  had  occurred  as  he 
was  coming  in  at  the  gate — the  last :  he  saw  an 
excited  figure,  and  a  wild  face  and  eyes,  posting 
towards  him  : — 

"  I  can't  bear  it.  Let  me  pass,"  said  Boss. 
"  I  must  see  him  and  speak  to  him — and  to  her, 
too,  again.     Let  me  pass." 

But  the  captain  stood  firmly  in  the  gateway, 
and  even  dexterously  drew  it  to,  behind  him. 

"  For  shame,  man,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
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*'  I  declare  I  expected  better  of  you.  You  gave 
your  word,  too,  as  a  gentleman — " 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  other,  raising  his  voice ; 
^'  I  am  not  sioino;  to  let  him  have  it  all  his  own 
way.     I  won't  be  tricked." 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  captain,  taking  his  arm, 
^'  For  God's  sake  think  of  these  men.  Here,  come 
round  here  with  me — this  way — and  tell  me  what 
it  is  you  want." 

Ross  let  himself  be  led  away ;  but  presently 
roared  out,  ^^  Here,  this  is  the  back  door.  I  ivill 
go  in.     I'll  expose  her  and  him — let  me  go." 

"  Now,  now,  now,"  said  the  captain,  much 
alarmed.  ''  Sm'ely  you  wouldn't  raise  a  row, 
Avould  you — an  ungentlemanly  row?"  But  Ross 
had  burst  fronr  him  and  was  in  the  back  garden. 
*'  Wait,  wait!"  said  the  captain  in  a  fever.  "  Do, 
for  Heaven's  sake.  What  d'ye  want  ?  Tell  me. 
I'll  do  it  for  you,  but  don't  bring  disgrace  on  the 
house." 

There  was  a  small  greenhouse  at  the  back  of 
this  house,  through  which  a  garden  was  reached. 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  and  said  to  the  captain : 

"  Well,  then,  send  her  out  to  me  here." 

The  captain  limped  past  him. 

''  I'll  see,  I'll  see,"  he  said;  ''  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  that.  But,  now,  do  behave — no  noise, 
will  you  promise,  eh  ?" 
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The  amiable  old  officer  would,  under  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, have  disposed  of  this  intruder  readily, 
but  all  he  dreaded  was  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Tillot- 
son.  He  went  in.  Almost  the  first  person  he 
met  was  Ada,  flitting  across  the  hall.  She  stopped 
to  speak  to  him.     His  face  was  full  of  disquiet. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "  my  dear,  our  friend 
is  back  on  us  again.  I  did  my  best  to  keep  him 
out,  for  I  thought  if  Tillotson  saw  him — " 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  she  said  hastily ;  then  saw  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  the  door. 

It  was  a  curious  interview  on  the  steps  of  the 
greenhouse.  Eoss  drew  near,  and  said,  half  mourn- 
fiilly,  half  savagely,  "  There  you  are,  Mrs.  Tillot- 
son. No,  let  him  stay,  if  he  likes.  I  don't  care 
if  all  the  world  listens.  It's  a  proud  day  for  you, 
Mrs.  Tillotson.  You  have  managed  splendidly. 
But  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  What  matter  ? 
n  poor  ruined  wretch  like  me.  You  have  played 
your  cards  capitally." 

"  0  !"  she  said  sadly,  "  played  my  cards  !  You 
think  so  ?  How  little  you  know.  I  never  under- 
stood— never  could  understand.  Dear  Ross,  you 
know  well  it  is  not  my  fault.  But  it  is  too  late 
now." 

"  Yes,  for  772c,"  he  said,  with  an  unusual  soft- 
ness and  mom-nfulness.  "  Indeed  it  is.  Not  for 
?/ou.     Ah,  you  have  managed  charmingly.     /  am 
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the  poor,  miserable,  humbugged,  rumed  creature 
among  you  all.  I  am  a  disgraced  man.  In  an- 
other fortnight  I  shall  be  in  all  the  newspapers. 
This  is  your  work." 

"  My  work  !"  she  repeated. 

"  It  15,"  he  replied,  fiercely.  "  Let  us  have 
no  demure  acting  now.  It  is  yom'  doing.  What 
a  farce  I  You  know  well  enouo;h  that  all  throu£:h 
/intended  you  for  myself,  until  this  man  came, 
when  you  thought  you  could  do  better  and  marry 
your  banker.  It  was  vile,  base,  worldly,  and  like 
you  all." 

"  Never,  never  !"  she  said  eagerly.  "  Such  a 
thing  never  was  in  my  mind.  I  thought  you  never 
cared  for  me ;  but — " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said  with  great  contempt,  "you 
required  to  be  told  so  in  formal  words.  How 
ignorant  we  are  !  No  matter.  I  am  the  victim 
at  this  moment ;  I  am  ruined.  You  have  yom^ 
fine  house  and  your  banker.  It's  no  matter  what 
becomes  of  me.  0 !  you  will  be  sorry  for  this  one 
day.  You  have  behaved  falsely,  cruelly,  heart- 
lessly, and  you  will  repent.  I  am  a  wretched, 
miserable  outcast.  I  have  nothing  to  say.  As  he 
says,  it  is  done  now.  You  think  I  am  going  to 
make  a  vulgar  disturbance.  No.  I  am  not.  Take 
your  own  course.  I  suppose  I  must  try  and  get 
over  it  as  best  I  can." 
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Deep  compassion  was  in  her  eyes.  "  I  did 
not  know  this;  indeed  I  did  not.  But  this  is 
all  too  late  now.  Believe  me,  I  am  innocent. 
You  know  you  would  never  speak.  I  could  not 
tell  whether  you  cared  for  me  or  no.  How 
could  I?" 

"  And  you  had  no  instinct,  no  wit,"  he  said, 
bitterly,  ''  not  to  see  under  all  that?  How  blind 
we  have  all  been !  Never  mind  now.  You  shall 
have  no  scandal  or  unpleasantness;  every  thing 
shall  be  smooth,  and  you  shall  go  off  with  your 
husband  without  being  troubled.  There ;  go  back, 
and  sit  beside  him  at  your  table." 

Then  comes  the  breakfast.  In  turn  we  have 
a  speech  from  Mr.  Crozier ;  and  then  Mr.  Tilney, 
taking  a  great  deal  of  his  own  wine  "  to  keep 
himself  up,"  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  insatiation  of 
blessings. 

And  then  they  go  away  to  the  Continent,  Mr« 
Tilney  tells  his  friends  piteously,  ''  only  for  a  time, 
you  know."  The  captain  is  infinitely  relieved  as 
they  get  off  safely ;  for  he  has  been  disturbed  all 
through  the  meal  with  sad  misgivings  of  some 
fresh  interruption  or  trouble. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CAPTAIN  IN  HIS  ELEMENT. 

The  "  happy  pair,"  as  Mr.  Tilney  always  spoke 
of  them,  had  been  on  the  Continent  more  than  a 
montli.  He  received  letters  from  them  regularly, 
which  he  was  fond  of  carrying  about  in  his  pocket, 
and  of  pulling  out  to  read  to  persons  whom  he 
met. 

'^  They  are  at  the  Rhigi  now.  They  will  be  at 
Lucerne  to-morrow  night."  "  Had  a  letter  from 
our  travelling  friends  from  Grenoa.  Wonderful  the 
way  they  travel  now."  With  these  he  was  fond  of 
dropping  in  upon  the  captain  about  two  o'clock, 
and  to  that  kind  old  officer,  and  in  presence  of  a 
third  influence,  he  would  read  out  the  closely 
written  fluttering  journals  that  arrived  from  Ada 
Tillotson.  The  captain  with  his  face  well  forward, 
and  hoisting  himself  noiselessly  on  his  chair  to 
ease  the  stiff  limb,  listened  with  many  a  ^'Ah! 
my  goodness  now  !  see  that.  I  declare  she  writes 
like  a  book."  Mr.  Tilney,  by  way  of  simplifying 
some  idioms  which  he  thought  might  confuse  the 
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captain,  interposed,  without  lifting  his  eyes  off  tlie 
paper,  a  running  commentary  of  his  own,  which 
his  friend  accepted  devoutly  enough  as  part  of  the 
correspondence.     Thus  it  seemed  to  run : 

"  We  came  here,  my  dear  father  (she  always 
called  him  by  this  name),  last  night.  It  is  a 
wonderful  place,  all  glittering ;  and  as  we  came  in 
from  the  sea  at  six  in  the  morning — the  sea  seemed 
like  molten  silver,  and  so  like  the  scenes  in  the 
opera — I  could  not  conceive  any  thing  so  lovely, 
and  the  old  harbour,  and  the  Italian  shipping,  and 
the  mole,  and  the  old  gateway  down  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  soldiers  and  peasants !" 

Mr.  Tilney,  with  his  eyes  on  the  letter  :  "  Ah, 
Genoa,  Genoa !  justly  called  the  Queen  of  Palaces. 
A  great  place  once ;  might  have  seen  it  myself 
over  and  over  again,  if  I  liked.  We  have  ranged 
many  lands,  but  the  city  for  me,  is  beautiful  Genoa, 
pride  of  the  sea ;  is  beautiful  Genoa,  pride  of  the 
sea!" 

At  the  last  words  only  Mr.  Tilney  looked  up 
from  the  letter  to  the  ceiling,  lost  in  reminiscences, 
leaving  the  captain  a  little  confused. 

Sometimes  the  cajDtain  received  a  letter  him- 
self, which  took  him  "  a  good  morning"  to  read, 
and  helped  him  through  the  early  part  of  the  day 
very  pleasantly.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Tilney  might 
drop  in,  and  the  captain  would  exhibit  his  letter 

VOL.  IIL  D 
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with  great  satisfaction,  which,  however,  Mr.  Tilney 
put  aside,  with  a  "  Ah,  yes,  of  course  !"  as  though 
that  was  a  different  thing ;  allowing  the  captain, 
by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  to  read  it  through,  but 
hinting  that  he  knew  its  contents  beforehand. 

It  had  been,  indeed,  a  charming  tour  for  them, 
if  peace,  joy,  and  unsurpassed  content  could  make 
any  thing  charming.  It  was  new  life  to  both. 
That  dull  passiveness  and  insensibility  to  nature 
and  to  the  world — which,  if  scrutinised  too  nicely, 
may  turn  out  a  shape  of  selfishness — had  all  gone. 
In  its  room  had  come  an  eager  curiosity  and  warm 
enthusiasm ;  and  thus  together  did  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tillotson  travel  from  town  to  town,  from  valley  to 
valley,  from  hill  to  hill,  charmed  with  all.  The 
foreign  gentlemen  and  ladies  noted  the  thoughtful 
Englishman  and  the  golden-haired  lady  with  him 
in  galleries  and  churches,  who  seemed  delighted 
with  all  they  saw. 

They  saw  many  countries.  They  travelled  to 
Rome  and  Venice,  and  saw  all  the  wealth  of 
churches,  and  colour,  and  gold  and  silver,  the 
delicious  skies,  the  cobalt  seas,  and  the  new 
shape  of  landscape  so  refreshingly  welcome  to  the 
stranger.  Coming  home  they  came  to  Genoa — 
a  scene  outoper  fo  the  a  —  that  gorgeous  little 
amphitheatre  of  picturesque  homes  and  more  pic- 
turesque port,  and  then  took  a  carriage  to  post 
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along  that  poetic  sea-coast,  peep  in  as  they  went 
along  at  the  little  towns  and  villages  which  stud 
that  shore  and  glitter  like  gold  and  spar  brooches. 
It  was  she  who  ke23t  the  route  and  j)lanned  it,  and 
he  asked  no  questions,  was  delighted  with  all  he 
saw,  and  accepted  the  present. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  one  of  these  evenings, 
and  they  were  in  their  little  open  carriage,  looking 
down  towards  the  sea,  which  seemed  as  of  rich 
and  melted  cobalt,  when  she,  with  her  book  in  her 
hands,  called  out : 

^^  Another  hour,  dear,  and  I  shall  have  a  sur- 
prise for  you.  I  did  not  tell  you  we  were  coming 
to  it — Speria !" 

He  did  indeed  start  at  this  name,  but  not  with 
sm'prise.     His  face  turned  pale   and  his  fingers* 
trembled. 

''  No,  no,"  he  said,  in  a  low  faltering  voice, 
"  not  there  —  not  there  !  I  am  a  strange,  odd 
beings"  he  went  on,  in  a  sort  of  appeal,  "  and  full 
of  fancies.  But  not  that  place — I  could  not  enter. 
Would  you  mind  our  driving  on  farther,  and  not 
stopping  there  ?" 

But  she  entered  into  this  motion  with  a  soft 
alacrity,  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  The  coachman  was  told,  and  by  a  circuit 
they  avoided  the  sparkling  little  town  which  she 
was  dying  to  see. 
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But  this  holiday  would  only  last  a  short  time. 
They  were  coming  home ;  for  the  great  bank, 
growing  and  swelling  day  by  day,  required  its 
nurse  and  guardian.  They  were  coming  home, 
having  seen  all  the  shows  usually  seen  on  the 
grand  tour  nuptial.  Mr.  Tilney  came  to  the  captain 
and  read  him  a  letter,  now  from  Marseilles,  now 
from  Paris,  and  finally  from  Boulogne.  They 
were  to  be  at  home  on  the  next  evening. 

The  captain  had  had  another  visitor  very  fre- 
quently. Boss  would  often  come  in  at  strange  hours, 
just  as  the  captain  was  going  to  bed,  fling  himself 
on  a  chair,  and  talk  and  maunder  about  himself  in 
despairing  tones.  The  captain  had  really  taken  a 
liking  to  him,  which  was  indeed  no  more  than  that 
feeling  of  deep  pity  which  he  had  for  every  fellow- 
creature  that  was  down  in  the  world,  and  often 
listened  to  his  miserable  story,  as  he  told  it  again 
only  the  night  before  the  coming  home  of  the 
Tillotsons. 

"  I  lay  it  all  to  that  miserable  Tillotson,  that 
wretched,  crawling,  creeping  fellow.  Wait  only 
until  he  comes  back !  Don't  be  frightened.  I 
don't  want  to  be  hung — as  yet.  I  sha'n't  dirty  my 
fingers  touching  him.  But  I  have  one  comfort. 
I  know  the  life  he  is  to  live.  You  were  by  at  the 
vestry  there.  You  heard  what  she  said.  It's  a 
dirty  business,  sir.     Never  mind,  though.     He'll 
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pay  me  for  it  all  yet.  What's  his  gloominess  that 
he's  got  ricl  of  just  for  the  time  ?  Why,  Grainger, 
a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  that  knows  every 
thing,  says  he's  sure  that  he's  done  something 
shameful." 

The  captain  coloured.  ^^  My  goodness,  no,  no. 
Is  it  Tillotson  ?  Indeed,  there  isn't  a  purer- 
minded  man  alive.     He's  had  misfortunes." 

Ross  was  watching  him  narrowly.  ^^  Ah  ! 
that's  what  he  calls  them  himself.  There's  an 
uglier  name.  Why,  Grainger  reminded  me  only 
yesterday — he  remembers  every  thing — of  a  din- 
ner where  some  one  talked  of  a  murder  or  a  shoot- 
ing, and  this  creature  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  had  to  run  out  of  the  room.  He  had,  as  I  am, 
a  living  man." 

Again  the  captain  grew  red  and  confused. 
"  There  are  always  stories  about  every  man — 
always.  Take  my  advice,  and  let  all  this  be. 
The  thing's  done  now — and — " 

"  But  it's  7ioi(  done,"  said  Ross  eagerly.  "  Only 
wait.  So  he's  coming  home  to-morrow.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  want  to  begin.  Don't  be  afraid, 
captain.     No  violence,  or  even  rudeness." 

"  No,  I  know  that,"  said  the  captain.  "  A 
young  fellow  like  you,  with  the  world  before  him, 
and  a  noble  profession — " 

Ross  laughed  harshly,  and  rose  to  go.     ^^  Are 
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you  learning  irony,  captain,  or  what  arc  you  talk- 
ing of?  Don't  you  know  I  have  done  for  myself 
in  the  noble  profession  ?  Wait  until  the  next  mail 
comes.  If — if — they  do  dismiss  me,  then  let  our 
friend  look  out." 

The  captain  caught  at  this.  "  Don't  be  afraid," 
he  said.  ''  I  have  a  little  interest,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  work  it  for  you,  such  as  it  is.  There  are 
old  friends  who,  I  believe,  w^ould  be  glad  to  do 
something  for  Tom  Diamond ;  at  least,  they  tell 
me  so.  And  now,  like  a  real  good  fellow,  if  I  do 
this,  you'll  make  me  a  promise  to  take  things  sen- 
sibly, and  not  bother  yom'self  with  spilled  milk, 
you  know.  There,  give  me  the  hand.  You 
won't?" 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,"  said  Ross,  taking  his 
hand,  and  speaking  with  a  hopeless  despondency, 
"  and  I  am  always  making  some  wretched  miser- 
able exhibition,  and  always  shall  be.  Yes ;  if  I 
get  over  this  infernal  scrape — " 

"  Egad !  then  you  shall,"  said  the  captain  in 
delight.  "  Leave  it  all  to  me.  I  know  some  one 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  I'll  go  this  veiy  day  and 
see  if  Tom  M'Kenzie — That's  right.  JSTow  you 
talk  like  a  man." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  captain,  after  his 
visitor  had  gone  gloomily  away,  began  stirring 
his  fire  with  great  satisfaction,  and  getting  ready 
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for  bed,   saying  to  himself  that  he  was   growing 
into  a  wonderful  diplomatist  for  "  an  old  fogie." 

Just  before  he  had  gone  away,  Mr.  Tillotson 
had  taken  a  house  in  Lowndes-square,  had  chosen 
furniture,  and  had  left  it  in  charge  of  skilful  decora- 
tors. The  captain  often  walked  down  during  these 
operations.  Indeed,  a  daily  visit  to  the  house  be- 
came a  favourite  pastime.  He  contracted  a  firm 
friendship  with  the  chief  decorator,  who  explained 
to  him  his  plans  and  processes ;  the  deftness  and 
neatness  displayed  in  papering  and  gilding  spe- 
cially delighting  our  captain.  Yet  with  the  fm^ni- 
ture  people  the  captain  would  assume  a  little 
authority  and  vigour  ;  for  he  knew  that  his  friend 
wished  it  to  be  all  ready  and  furnished  by  the  day 
he  returned.  "See,  my  men,"  he  said;  "stir, 
stir,  now.  This  will  never  do  !  See  that  fine  lazy 
young  fellow  that  should  be  in  the  dragoons,  and 
he's  not  doing  half  the  work  of  the  older  men. 
Come,  sir,  what  are  you  trifling  about,  wasting 
our  time  here?  You  haven't  spirit  enough  to 
earn  the  pot  of  porter  which  I'll  take  good  care 
the  steady  working  men  get  who  have  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  And  you  sir,  what  are 
you  at  ?  I  declare,  with  my  lame  leg,  and  all,  I'd 
be  worth  more  to  my  master." 

He  made  a  prodigious  effect  among  the  men. 
At  last  all  was  done  and  completed  by  the  day 
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fixed.  The  house  was  fresh  and  bright,  the  rooms 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  the  men  had  been 
sent  away  for  a  final  ''  pot  of  porter,"  which  they 
partook  of,  saying,  as  so  many  had  said  before 
them,  that  the  captain  was  a  "  deal  more  of  a 
genelman  than  some  lords  and  hurls"  they  could 
name,  and  whose  mansions  they  were  busy  with. 

Mr.  Tillotson,  too,  had  given  orders.  Two 
charming  carriages  were  in  the  coach-houses,  and 
the  captain  himself,  who  had  a  fine  eye  for  a  horse, 
had  helped  to  choose  a  noble  pair  of  chestnuts. 
Mr.  Tillotson  had  earnestly  prayed  of  him  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility  of  this  affair  upon  himself; 
but  the  captain,  perhaps  too  modestly,  declined. 
He  was  content  to  act  as  assessor  to  a  sort  of 
honest  dealer  and  trainer ;  for  he  modestly  owned 
that,  as  far  as  the  cut  of  a  horse  went,  he  had  a 
riixht  to  know  somethins;. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RETURN. 

At  lastj  late  in  tlie  evening,  the  house  was  ht 
up  and  brilKant,  the  servants  were  in  t^ie  hall 
waiting,  and  the  new  brougham,  which  had  made 
its  first  professional  journey  that  day,  came  driving 
up  from  the  South  Eastern.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  new  mistress 
entered.  She  was  almost  dazzled  by  the  magni- 
ficence and  the  light.  Under  those  lamps  Mr. 
Tillotson's  brother  men  of  business  would  not 
have  known  the  bright,  almost  rosy  and  hand- 
some man  that  had  retm^ned.  In  those  foreimi 
lands  on  the  Swiss  mountains  he  had  left  all  his 
troubles.  Her  face,  too,  was  full  of  trust,  calm 
confidence,  and  happiness. 

On  the  stairs  they  were  met  by  Martha  Mal- 
colm. "  This,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  all  but  intro- 
ducing her,  "is  an  old  servant,  as  I  may  caU  her 
— Martha  Malcolm,  our  housekeeper — all  but  a 
friend." 

He  was  so  overjoyed  at  every  thing,  that  it  did 
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seem  as  if  he  had  known  her  affectionately  from 
childhood.  The  golden-haired  lady  smiled  on 
her,  and  said  something  about  her  being  sm^e 
they  would  be  friends.  The  other  bowed  stiffly 
and  grimly,  but  did  not  answer. 

''  Now  we  begin  our  London  life,"  said  the 
bridegroom,  when  they  were  alone.  "  We  are  to 
have  no  troubles,  and  no  sorrows ;  at  least  I  feel 
a  conviction  of  this.  I  had  the  same  as  we  went 
away,  ^nd  I  have  been  right.  I  believe  there 
have  not  been  such  happy  days  upon  earth  since 
the  creation."  He  added,  smiling,  "  You  are  to 
be  queen  here.  Do  what  you  please,  what  you 
like ;  command,  order ;  we  shall  all  be  your  slaves. 
If  you  should  icish]  specially  to  please  me,  do  give 
me  a  treat  or  a  surprise,  ask  me  for  something 
difficult  and  almost  impossible ;  recollect  that. 
Promise  me ;  only  I  am  afraid,"  he  added,  with 
a  sigh,  "you  care  too  little  for  these  things." 

She  took  his  hand.  "  You  are  too  good  to 
me,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  do  what  you  say." 

"  You  promise  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  do,  and  more.  I  shall  begin  this  very 
night." 

"  This  makes  me  happy,"  he  said,  joyfully. 
"  Come,  quick!     Money!     How  much?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  not  that.  You 
know  we  are  very  happy.     But  there  are  ethers 
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not  SO  fortunate.  What  I  would  ask  you  about 
is  poor  Ross." 

Mr.  Tillotson  started.     She  went  on  faster : 

''  He  is  unfortunate ;  he  is  miserable.  He  is, 
indeed,  not  accountable.  He  has  bad  friends,  who 
work  on  him  and  excite  him.  But  he  is  naturally 
generous  and  good.  What  I  would  ask  you  is 
to  bear  with  him,  and  be  generous,  as  you  have 
always  been." 

A  little  shade  had  passed  over  Mr.  Till'otson's 
forehead  like  a  light  cloud,  and  was  now  gone. 
"To  be  sure,"  he  said,  warmly;  "just  what  I 
have  always  felt  to  him.     I  promise  you." 

"  But  wdiat  I  mean,"  she  said,  doubtfully, 
"  should  he  be  rough  or  rude — which  he  can  be, 
I  fear — and  this  assisted  by  a  sense  of  misfortune." 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  almost  gaily.  "  Let 
him  say  what  he  please,  do  what  he  please,  it  never 
shall  make  the  least  difference  in  me.  There,  are 
you  content  now  ?" 

"  You  have  made  me  so  happy,"  she  said, 
giving  him  one  of  those  old  smiles  which  had 
often  come  back  on  him  like  gleams  of  light  in 
his  cold  chambers.  "0,  so  happy !  This  was  the 
only  thing  that  was  troubling  me.  Now  it  is 
gone,  all  else  is  gone  too." 

When  they  had  gone  through  the  house,  and 
he  had  shown  her  every  thing,  the  piano,  the  pic- 
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tures,  her  boudoir,  with  the  harmonium  that  was 
all  but  an  organ,  with  a  hundred  little  tokens  ot 
care,  and  consideration,  and  unwearying  solicitude 
to  consult  her  tastes, 

"  You  are  only  too  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
with  the  old  look  and  old  smile ;  "  and,  indeed, 
it  will  be  my  fault  if  I  am  not  as  happy." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  "on  this  festive 
night  we  are  both  to  lay  down  our  cares  for  ever, 
I  trust;  for  I  recollect  in  those  St.  Alans  days 
you  told  me  that  you  had  your  troubles  also.  We 
have  done  with  all  that,  mind." 

She  turned  a  little  pale  again.  "  I  shall  have 
no  secrets  from  ?/oi«,"  she  said.  "  Just  at  that 
time  when  I  first  saw  you,  I  had  found  out  a 
dreadful  secret,  which  was  long  kept  from  me 
from  kind  motives.     They  never  told  me." 

"  What  was  it?"  said  he.  "  I  did  remark  at 
St.  Alans  that  you  were  suffering,  and  that  you 
had  some  sorrow  of  your  own.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member you  hinted  as  much  to  me." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson were  at  each  side  of  the  fireplace  in  the 
little  boudoir.  The  softened  shade  of  a  mode- 
rateur,  used  for  the  first  time,  was  between  them. 
By  its  light  she  saw  that  her  husband's  face  was 
full  of  a  soft  sympathy  and  interest.  She  went  on 
in  a  low  voice  : 
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"  I  had  a  dear  father  whom  I  recollect  when 
I  was  a  little  girl — an  image  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, that  I  have  looked  back  to  again  and  again. 
They  were  the  happiest  days,  like  paradise,  abroad 
under  the  Italian  sunshine  and  sweet  gardens,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  blue  sea.  Suddenly  all  was 
darkened.  It  was  gone.  They  told  me  that  I 
had  a  fever  for  weeks,  and  that  during  that  ill- 
ness that  dear  father  had  died.  This  was  their 
story,  and  I  believed  it ;  but  when  I  found  that  dear 
soft  face  taken  from  me,  I  thought  I  should  liaA^e 
died  too." 

She  saw  that  her  husband's  face  had  grown 
paler,  but  through  the  paleness  she  could  see*  the 
deep  overpowering  sympathy. 

''  Ah,  but  that  was  not  all,"  she  went  on.  "  1 
was  then  but  a  child.  I  believed  their  story. 
Years  went  by.  Then  came  a  letter  from  a 
foreign  country  telling  me  all,  and  that  letter 
told  me  how  my .  dear,  dear  father  had  met  his 
death." 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She 
did  not  see  that  his  face  was  grown  yet  more  ashy 
pale,  that  his  hands  had  caught  at  the  arms  of 
his  chair,  as  if  to  raise  himself  up.  For  some 
moments  both  did  not  speak.  "  He  was  so  good," 
she  then  went  on,  weeping,  "  and  to  die  in  that 
way !     0  my  God,  if  I  were  one  of  those  fierce 
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women  in  the  stories,  it  would  be  the  sweetest 
pleasure  of  my  life  to  go  through  the  world  hunt- 
ing that  wretch  down — for  he  is  alive  now,  and 
I  could  find  him.  As  it  is,  I  have  learned  to 
suffer,  and  to  be  resigned;  but  I  can  leave  him 
to  his  own  conscience,  which  will  pursue  him, 
and  to  the  justice  of  an  avenging  God,  which  will 
overtake  him  yet !," 

She  now  saw  her  husband's  agitation.  "  Ah, 
forgive  me,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  I  should  have 
thought  of  all  this.  I  remember  that  day  at  St. 
Alans  when  you  left  the  table.  I  know  that  such 
things  shock  you.  There,"  she  said,  standing  up, 
and*  smoothing  her  golden  hair,  "  there,  we  have 
done  with  the  past.  It  is  off  my  mind  now.  It 
was  right  that  you  should  know  every  corner  of 
my  life  ;  but  after  this  night,  dear  husband,  I  shall 
never  come  back  to  it." 


..  ^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  VISIT  OF  WELCOME. 

DuEiNG  these  times  the  Foncier  Bank  had  made 
great  progress.  It  had  become  a  rich,  plethoric, 
almost  obese  association.  The  clever  secretary 
had  pushed  it  with  extraordinary  energy  and  suc- 
cess. It  was  looming  and  drifting  along  the  great 
City  waters  like  a  huge  Spanish  galleon.  Some 
little  unpretending  banking-craft,  coming  incau- 
tiously under  its  stern,  were  swallowed  up  and 
destroyed.  Its  shares  were  at  a  fine  premium — 
were,  indeed,  not  to  be  procured ;  and  the  secret 
was,  every  one  said,  "  it  was  so  judiciously  man- 
aged :"  you  had  Tillotson,  and  "  men  like  that." 
But  what  would  ever  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
Bowater,  who  was  so  calm,  so  steady,  and  so 
courteous  ?  Should  we  ever  forget  his  indescrib- 
able eye  travelling  down  the  rows  of  figures  ? 
His  place  was  not  to  be  readily  supplied.  We 
must  only  look  about,  however,  and  get  in  New 
Blood.      This    was    always    the  secretary's   cry, 
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"  Blood  !  Blood  !"  like  a  ferocious  financial  Thug 
—that  is,  "  New  Blood." 

The  secretary  had  in  his  eye  the  quantity  of 
New  Blood  that  was  contained  in  a  certain  Mr. 
Bushell,  who  was  known  to  the  public  as  ^^  the 
great  Bushell,"  and  who  was,  besides,  said  by 
the  same  innocent  public  to  be  able  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  an 
enormous  contractor  and  railway  proprietor  ;  made 
railways,  bought  railways,  made  huge  works,  and 
was  now  busy  getting  up  a  vast  society  for  sup- 
plying railway  shedding — ^huge  roofs  of  unlimited 
span — to  every  company  in  the  kingdom. 

The  prospectus  of  "  The  Universal  Railway 
Roofing  Company  (Limited)"  had  been  in  every 
newspaper  for  the  last  month.  Like  every  other 
thing  that  ^^  he  put  his  finger  to,"  the  admirers 
said,  this  also  would  turn  into  gold.  Yet  he  was 
a  stout,  heavy,  countryman-looking  operator,  slow 
of  speech,  red  in  face,  very  often  wore  a  huge 
waistcoat  and  a  baggy  dissenting  clergyman's  tail- 
coat in  the  morning.  Such  a  man,  the  secretary 
said,  would  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  which 
would  have  been  a  very  large  weight  of  gold  in- 
deed ;  and  the  question  of  his  adhesion  to  the 
Foncier  Company  had  been  only  postponed  until 
Mr.  Tillotson  came  back. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  it  was  a  different 
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Mr.  Tillotson  that  came  back — a  gay,  hopeful, 
cheerful  Mr.  Tillotson  with  a  brow  that  was  open 
and  clear,  and  a  tongue  that  was  loosened  ;  with  a 
wit  and  judgment,  too,  as  his  colleagues  found, 
that  had  been  surprisingly  quickened.  All  his 
sorrowful  indifference  had  passed  away.  He  an- 
ticipated their  reasons,  and  struck  out  brilliant 
ideas.  But  against  the  admission  of  "  the  great 
Bushell"  he  was  strong.  He  said,  truly,  they 
were  doing  admirably,  and  the  bank  was  strong 
enough ;  that  such  men  were  dangerous  and  un- 
certain, and  could  only  prove  a  dead  weight  on 
their  operations. 

At  several  board  meetings  the  matter  was  gone 
o^^er  and  over  again.  It  was  urged  yet  more 
strongly,  and  as  a  chief  ground,  that  he  had  an 
enormous  account  with  their  house,  which  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  lose.  At  last  Mr.  Tillotson 
gave  way,  and  in  the  next  report  the  directors 
"had  peculiar  gratification  in  recommending  to 
the  shareholders  the  well-known  name  of  William 
Bushell,  Esq.,  for  election  as  a  director,  the  value 
of  whose  adhesion  to  this  great  society  needs  not 
be  pointed  out."  William  Bushell,  on  that,  joined 
the  board,  and  the  very  week  after  paid  in  as  a 
mere  current  account  a  sum  of  over  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  "I  shall,  of  course,"  said  the  great 
Bushell,  "  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  any  other 
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house."  And  he  came  regularly  to  the  board,  in 
his  dissenting  tail-coat ;  said  little,  but  to  the  pur- 
pose. He  did  not,  however,  like  Mr.  Tillotson 
from  the  beginning,  who,  he  said,  wanted  "  stuff," 
and  was  not  the  man  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Tillotson,  only  a  week  after  his  return — 
when  this  matter  had  been  finally  settled — came 
home  gaily  and  hurriedly ;  for  he  was  a  little  late. 
He  knew  that  two  of  the  fine  saddle  horses  which 
the  captain  had  chosen  were  being  walked  up  and 
down  before  his  house.  For  every  day  they  went 
out  happily  to  ride  in  the  Park,  and  both  found  a 
new  delight  in  this  exercise.  But  the  horses  were 
not  yet  brought  round,  and  he  was  about  to  run 
upstairs  to  apologise. 

The  gentle  figure,  in  her  riding-habit,  came 
down  softly  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  He 
is  upstairs,"  she  whispered;  ^^ poor  Ross!  he  has 
been  here  this  hour — ^in  a  miserable  state,  and  0, 
my  dear  husband,  you  will  let  me  remind  you  of 
your  kind  and  generous  promise  the  other  night, 
for  he  wants  all  your  indulgence.  They  have 
disgraced  him — turned  him  out  of  the  army.  So 
that  if  he  is  at  all  fretful,  or  ill-tempered,  I  know 
}'ou  will — " 

Mr.  Tillotson's  open  face  glowed  with  deep 
sympathy,  and  almost  grief.  He  took  her  hand. 
"  Let  us  go  to  him.     We  shall  help  him  in  some 
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way,  in  spite  of  liimself.  And,  as  to  my  minding 
a  word  lie  may  say,  you  shall  see.  Now  watch 
me." 

They  w^ent  up.  Koss  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  worn  and  dejected,  with  lines  in 
his  face,  and  his  hair  wild  and  tossed.  His  face 
lighted  up  when  he  saw  them,  and  he  gave  an 
impatient  stamp  upon  the  rug.  But  Mr.  Tillotson 
advanced  to  him  with  his  hand  out  and  the  kind- 
est greeting.  "  My  dear  Eoss,  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come  to  us.  You  must  keep  up,  and 
not  be  cast  down.  Every  thing  will  come  right 
again,  and  if  one  thing  goes  a  little  astray, 
something  else  will  turn  up.  We  shall  make  it 
turn  up." 

Ross  was  embarrassed  by  this  sweetness  and 
warmth.  He  looked  up  moodily.  "  Ah,  you 
may  say  that,  who  are  on  the  right  side  in  every 
thing  :  you  were  born  to  luck.  I  was  not.  It  is 
very  easy  to  give  comfort  of  that  sort ;  but  what 
does  it  mean  ?" 

^^  Exactly,"  said  the  other,  heartily;  "a  most 
sensible  question.  Now  sit  down  there,  and  let 
us  all  draw  our  chairs  together,  and  look  into 
the  business,  and  see  what  is  the  best  course. 
Tliere." 

The  word  '^  all"  grated  on  Ross ;  and,  as  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Tillotson,  he  saw  her  face  suffused 
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"with  gratitude.  That  look  stung  him,  and  he 
pushed  away  the  chair. 

"  I  want  no  councils  held  over  my  affairs,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  no  j^auper  coming  here  to  beg  money 
and  aid.  Do  you  take  me  for  that? — tell  me. 
Do  you  suppose  I  have  come  to  you  for  that? 
Answer  me." 

"  Heaven  forbid!"  Mr.  Tillotson  answered,  in 
the  same  unruffled  tone.  "  You  have  merely 
come  to  friends,  to — " 

Ross  tried  to  laugh.  "  Friends !  That's  not 
so  bad.  Understand  me.  I  want  nothing.  From 
this  house  at  least.  I  have  lots — lots  of  friends  ! 
I  have  just  come  to  see  this — Mrs.  Tillotson  here. 
Any  harm  in  that?  Is  it  a  crime?  Do  you 
object  ?" 

Nothing  could  disturb  Mr.  Tillotson.  "  So  far 
from  that,  you  shall  be  always  welcome.  I  am 
afraid,  then,  we  are  not  to  ventm^e  to  try  and  help 
you?" 

"  Once  more,  Mr.  Tillotson,"  said  the  other, 
roughly,  "  give  that  up.  I've  come  here  to  see 
her.  True,  I  have  left  the  army,  or  say,  if  you 
like,  they  have  tm'ned  me  out.  Well,  if  they 
have  ?  Better  and  more  honourable  men  than  I 
am  have  been  turned  out.  Infernal  jobbers  !  If 
I  was  a  lord,  or  had  a  lord  or  cousin  or  an  uncle 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  how  soon  the  matter  would 
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be  jobbed  over !  It's  as  vile  and  as  rotten  a  den 
as  there  is  in  the  kingdom.  And  what  did  I  do, 
after  all  ?  What  thousands  have  done.  And  why 
did  I  do  it  ?  Was  it  to  shirk  duty  ?  No,  before 
God.  And  then  they  go  and  disgrace  me — dis- 
grace me — that  I  never  can  hold  up  my  head  in 
decent  comj^any  again." 

Both  faces  were  turned  to  him  with  deep  com- 
passion. 

"  Now,  dearest  Koss,"  she  said,  "  that  is  what 
gives  you  a  claim  upon  us.  We  know  why  you 
came  aw^ay,  and  why  will  you  not  let  us  take 
counsel  with  you  and  see  what  can  be  done  ?  We 
know  people  that  have  power,  and  we  could 
get-" 

^^  We  this,  we  that,"  said  Koss,  bitterly. 
"  Charming  partnership,  isn't  it  ?  1  want  none 
of  it.  I  was  sick  of  the  army.  I  wouldn't  go 
back  to  it  to-morrow,  if  you  gave  me  a  million. 
I  shall  do  very  well,  never  fear.  Don't  waste 
your  joint  sympathies  on  me,  pray.  I  shall  have 
more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with  by  and 
by.  I  have  just  been  with  the  lawyers,  and  our 
case  is  down,  my  friend,  and  I  can  tell  you  you 
wouldn't  be  comforted  by  hearing  what  they  have 
to  tell  me.  But  luck  isn't  to  go  all  one  way, 
recollect." 

"  If  there  is  to  be  a  victory  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
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Tillotson,  "  I  shall  be  just  as  glad.     Will  you  be- 
lieve me?" 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  other.  "No 
compliment  in  that.  It's  time,  indeed,  luck 
turned.  God  knows  I  have  been  persecuted 
enough.  I  have  had  a  wretched  life  of  it.  Haven't 
I,  now?  Admit  it.  Every  thing  has  gone  wrong 
with  me ;  while  with  you,  Tillotson,  everything 
has  gone  the  other  way." 

Mr.  Tillotson  shook  his  head.  "If  you  knew 
all,"  he  said,  "you  would  not  say  that.  Your  life 
has  been  a  paradise  to  mine." 

"Well,  we  can't  helj)  it,"  said  the  other. 
"  Every  man  gets  a. rub.  I  suppose  you  think  I 
shall  end  in  a  ditch  one  day ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  I  say." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  cheerfully. 
"  Things  will  mend,  never  fear.  You  won't  let 
me  do  any  thing  for  you,  so  I  shall  not  say  any 
thing  more  of  that.  Still,  if  you  care  to  come 
here  and  consult  your  old  friend,  and  if  you  can 
let  us  persuade  you  that  there  is  nothing  waiting 
you  here  but  sympathy  and  regard,  I  hope  you 
will  come  very  often — when  you  choose,  in  fact — 
dine  with  us." 

Ross  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  then  ,said,  half 
sulkily,  "Why  should  I?  Yet  it's  no  such  great 
compliment,  after  all." 
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^^  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson.  ^^  Now  we 
look  at  it  in  the  proper  view.  No  compliment 
whatever.  Come  when  you  like — go  when  you 
like.     Is  that  agreed  ?" 

Ross  gave  a  rough  laugh,  and  took  his  hat. 

"  He  has  wonderful  virtue,"  he  said.  "  They 
should  canonise  him.  They  were  making  a  saint 
at  Malta  when  I  was  there.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom,  you  know. 
But  they  don't  win  lawsuits,  my  friend,  for  all 
that.  No,  no.  They  are  content  with  another 
kingdom,  and  7nust  be  on  this  occasion.  Make 
up  your  mind,  Tillotson,  with  a  good  grace,  for 
it's  all  up  with  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Tillotson. 

"  Grood-bye,  then,"  said  Ross.  * 

A  servant  came  in,  now,  saying  that  Mr. 
Withers,  from  the  bank,  was  below.  This  was 
some  special  business.  Mr.  Tillotson  went  down 
and  came  up  presently.  "  No  ride  to-day,  I  am 
afraid — for  me,  at  least.  This  dreadful  business 
waits  for  me  for  half  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Tillotson  was  standing  there  in  her 
riding-habit,  a  charming  figure.  The  golden  hair 
was  gathered  back  behind  in  a  rich  knot.  She 
looked  like  a  statue  of  some  saint.  Mr.  Tillotson 
turned  to  her  hastily. 

"  You   must  not    lose    your   ride,"    he   said. 
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'^  Here — if  Ross  would  take  my  horse.  You  need 
not  go  into  the  Park." 

"  0,  no,"  she  said  hastily. 

''  But,  0  yes.  I  insist;  that  is,  if  your  friend 
Ross  can  go." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  half  eagerly,  "  I  have 
no  objection." 

"  There  then,  that's  settled,"  said  Mr.  Tillot- 
son ;  and  went  down  to  his  business. 

In  a  moment  the  horses  were  round,  and  the 
golden-haired  lady  was  out  upon  the  steps.  She 
ran  in  for  a  second  to  her  husband,  and  gave  him 
a  grateful  whisper.  Ross  helped  her  up,  still 
moody,  then  mounted  himself.  Martha  Malcolm 
held  the  door  open  till  they  were  gone.  As  they 
turned  to  ride  away,  Mr.  Tillotson  came  out  for 
a  second  to  look  at  them,  which  he  did  with 
pleasure. 

"  Kindness,  after  all,"  he  thought  "  will  tame 
that  poor  outcast  yet,  and  make  him  gentle.  She 
is  an  angel  indeed,  and  looks  one.  God  grant  I 
do  not  feel  too  happy  at  this  moment." 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  harsh  voice  beside  him. 

^'  That's  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  arrangement, 
sir?" 

"Yes,  what,  Martha?" 

"  That.     Is  it  to  be  regular  and  every  day  ?" 
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"  Not  every  day,  Martha,"  said  he,  smiHng. 
'^  He  is  in  trouble,  poor  fellow,  now." 

"So  it  seems,  sir,"  said  Martha,  gravely, 
"and  requires  comfort." 

Mr.  Tillotson  smiled  again,  and  went  into  his 
study.  He  looked  on  Martha  as  a  privileged  but 
faithful  retainer ;  a  legacy,  too,  from  the  fair  little 
lady  who  had  died  in  foreign  lands. 


CHAPTER  XL 

BASIS  FOR  SUSPICION. 

Mrs.  Tillotson  came  home  very  eager  and  ex- 
cited with  her  ride.  She  ran  to  her  hushand  in 
his  study.  "It  is  all  going  well,"  she  said; 
"  you  are  only  too  kind  and  good.  I  am  sure 
he  will  give  no  more  trouble  now.  I  have  talked 
to  him  and  reasoned  with  him,  poor  soul ;  and  he 
has  half  promised  me." 

"  Half,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  Do  I  not  know 
that  there  can  be  no  half  promises  made  to  you  ? 
Well,  I  am  very  glad;  and  very  glad,  too,  that 
you  are  pleased." 

"  It  has  been  a  greater  weight  on  my  mind," 
said  she,  thoughtfully,  "  than  I  liked  to  own  to 
you.  With  all  his  follies  and  faults,  he  is  good 
and  amiable  and  honourable ;  and  I  myself  was 
somewhat  to  blame.  By  the  way,  we  met  that 
friend  of  his,  Grainger;  more  his  evil  genius 
than  his  friend.  You  remember  him  at  St. 
Alans?" 
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"  A  sort  of  traveller,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
'^  and  a  sneering  traveller." 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  Mr.  Tilney  somehow  liked 
him,  but  I  never  could  feel  easy  in  his  presence. 
I  am  sure  he  is  crafty  and  wicked,  and  if  we  could 
withdraw  Ross  from  his  fatal  influence — but  I 
suspect — and  he  seems  to  be  in  his  power — I 
think  he  has  given  him  money,  and  our  poor  Ross, 
of  course,  cannot  pay  him." 

"  I  remember  his  admiring  ?/oi«,"  said  Mr. 
Tillotson,  "  and  that  is  the  only  thing  I  bear  him 
malice  for.  As  for  the  money,  if  you  can  settle 
that^  too,  and  rescue  Ross,  you  know  where  to 
come  to." 

"  Always  good,  too  good,"  she  said,  with  one 
of  her  soft  smiles,  and  went  away  to  change  her 
dress. 

Another  happy  evening  for  the  banker.  Did 
he  not  think  that  life  was  actually  growing  more 
and  more  like  paradise  every  hour?  Between 
him  and  his  figures,  that  night,  seemed  to  dance 
a  crowd  of  fairies — spirits  that  seemed,  with  gro- 
tesque feet,  to  make  steps  that  took  the  shape  of 
the  words  of  Happiness  and  Delight. 

Some  few  more  days — nearly  a  week — and  Mr. 
Tillotson  went  with  alacrity  into  his  banking  con- 
cerns. He  was  coming  round  gradually  to  the 
heavy,  almost  silent  Bushell,  who,  when  he  spoke, 
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said  a  couple  of  words  tliat  were  as  valuable  as  a 
cheque.  Still  was  the  bank  growing ;  it  bade  fair 
to  be  the  very  megatherium  of  banks,  and  the 
secretary  hinted  that  there  were  vast  schemes  in 
the  brain  of  "the  great  Bushell"  which,  if  he 
could  be  induced  to  impart,  would  set  them  all 
rolling  in  gold. 

He  came  home  one  evening  after  one  of  these 
meetings,  thinking  of  the  pleasant  ride  in  the  Park 
that  was  before  him.  He  had  got  to  the  top  of 
his  street,  when  he  saw  a  gentleman  come  out 
and  hurry  away.  He  recollected  his  face  per- 
fectly, as  that  of  the  Mr.  Grainger  he  had  known 
at  St.  Alans.  He  wondered  what  could  take  him 
to  that  house,  but  knew  that  in  the  ride  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson  would  explain  it. 

He  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  then  the  horses  came 
round,  and  they  went  out.  It  was  a  charming 
evening,  and  they  had  a  delicious  canter.  They 
stayed  out  a  long  time.  This  was  more  of  happy 
life.  They  Avere  to  dine  out,  and  came  home 
about  seven.  Still  Mrs.  Tillotson  had  made  no 
mention  of  her  visitor,  nor  of  her  visitor's  name. 
He  wondered  at  this  with  a  little  placid  wonder, 
but  knew  very  well  that  there  was  reason  for  it,  or 
that  there  was  some  defect  in  himself  or  in  his  way 
of  judging  of  it.  Still,  it  was  a  little  curious ;  and 
when  she  had  tripped  upstairs  to  get  off  her  habit, 
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the  idea  came  to  liim  that  this  had  been  only  "  a 
call,"  and  she  had  known  nothing  of  it.  He 
smiled  at  his  stupidity.  ^^And  they  call  me  a 
business  man !" 

Martha  Malcolm  was  passing  his  study,  when 
he  asked  her,  carelessly,  "  Any  body  called  here 
to-day?"  The  grim  Martha  told  him  a  gentle- 
man had  been  there  nearly  an  hour. 

Mr.  Tillotson  wondered  again ;  but  once  more 
dismissed  the  matter  as  "  a  little  curious,"  setting 
it  all  down  to  some  imperfection  on  his  side.  Then 
they  went  out  to  dinner,  which  was  at  a  City  house, 
and  were  received  with  great  respect ;  and  through 
the  night,  though  the  matter  came  drifting  back 
upon  his  brain,  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

The  visit  had  been  of  this  sort :  Grainger  had 
called,  had  been  shown  up  ;  a  strange  gaunt  man, 
with  wild  eyes,  and  a  ragged  look  about  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  more  ragged 
now  and  wilder  than  in  the  old  St.  Alans  days. 
He  had  been  knocking  about,  as  he  told  his 
friends;  had  spent  some  ^Hearing  nights,"  and 
was  said  to  have  lost  much  money — nearly  all  he 
had — at  the  Homburs;  or  Baden  tables.  Yet  he 
never  lost  the  old  quiet,  gentlemanly,  almost  soft 
manner  of  his. 

Mrs.  Tillotson  was  in  the  drawing-room  writ- 
ing, and  started  up  to  go  when  she  saw  him.     "  I 
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beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  in  his  softest  voice ; 
"  I  have  no  right  to  come ;  but  this  has  fallen  out 
most  fortunately,  for  I  wish  to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Tillotson  answered  coldly,  and  gathered 
up  her  papers  calmly,  as  if  to  go.  She  knew 
more  of  this  man,  and  of  the  mischief  his  influence 
had  "s^Tought  upon  Ross,  than  she  had  told  her 
husband. 

"  You  can  have  no  business  with  me.  Mr. 
Tillotson  will  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  if  you 
choose  to  wait — " 

"Then  I  shall  go,"  he  said,  with  deference. 
"  I  have  no  business  with  him.  What  I  wished 
to  say  can  be  said  in  two  minutes.  It  is  about 
Ross.  I  know  you  have  always  Imd  a  prejudice 
against  me,  and  I  must  say  a  just  one.  I  deserve 
it.  I  have  a  certain  way  of  life,  and  I  am  the 
slave  of  that.  I  have  no  power  over  myself.  But 
I  have  some  regard  for  Ross.  But  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  in  a  strange  frame  of  mind — that 
he  is  infuriated  by  a  succession  of  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  what  I  would  ask  of  you — not  of  Mr. 
Tillotson — is  to  be  indulgent,  to  soothe  him  as 
much  as  you  can,  or  he  may  turn  out  dangerous 
to  your  husband.  That  is  all  I  have  come  to  say. 
You  have  been  very  indulgent  in  listening  to  me 
so  long." 

Mrs.    Tillotson    had    grown   interested.      The 
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motion  lie  had  made  to  go  looked  genuine.  With- 
out sitting  down,  she  said  irresolutely,  "  I  know 
something  of  this.  I  believe  what  you  say.  But 
we  have  seen  him,  and  talked  with  him,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  be  kind  and  quiet." 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Tillotson,"  said  Grainger 
earnestly,  and  coming  back  closer  to  her.  "I 
may  or  may  not  have  reasons  for  telling  you  this. 
I  say  I  have  an  interest  in  him,  and,  though  you 
will  not  believe  me,  an  interest  in  you.  You 
know  very  well,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  you  are 
insecure  about  Ross.  You  cannot  depend  on  him. 
I  tell  you  and  warn  you  that  he  is  altered.  He 
has  let  things  prey  on  his  mind.  One  thing  espe- 
cially, which  even  I  did  not  suspect  he  would  have  < 
so  taken  to  heart.  You  guess  that,  I  can  see.  If 
you  had  seen  the  way  he  behaved  after  it,  or  had 
you  seen  what  labour  fell  on  me,  or  what  days 
and  nights  of  weary  watching  I  had  to  go  through, 
to  keep  him  from  something  desperate,  you  would 
give  me  more  credit  for  good  intentions.  I  tell 
you,  it  is  a  serious  matter — if  you  value  the  happi- 
ness that  I  am  told  you  are  now  enjoying,  and  if 
you  value  his,  your  husband's,  comfort,  love,  quiet, 
and  perhaps  /z/<?." 

She  seemed 'a  little  scared  by  all  this  earnest- 
ness, and  dropped  into  a  chair  half  unconsciously. 
He  did  the  same. 
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"  But  tell  me,"  she  said ;  ^'  he  could  not  mean 
— lie  was  so  kind,  so  gentle — " 

He  interrupted  lier. 

"  So  he  might  be  now,  but  it  is  all  slumber- 
ing.    A  word,  a  look,   will  set  him  in  a  flame. 
Do  not  think  this  is  fanciful  or  exaggeration.     If 
a  policeman  heard  him  only  last  night,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  arrest  him.      I  do  not  so  much 
mind  the  present;  it  is  the  future  that  I  dread. 
This  lawsuit — he  is  as  sure  as  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow  to  lose  it.     It  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.    He  has  not  a  chance.    I  know  it.     Well, 
when  that  day  comes — it's  only  a  month  or  so  off 
— when  he  is  left  without  money  or  hope — when 
he  is  a  disgraced  man,  as  he  is  now,  and  a  ruined 
outcast,  as  he  will  be  then,  and  an  outcast  stuffed 
with   2^i"ide   and  a   sense   of  injmy  —  this  is  the 
moment  that  I  dread  and  shrink  from.     We  may 
all  humour  him  until  then,  but  afterwards — Now, 
Mrs.  Tillotson,"  he  went  on,  in  a  changed  voice, 
"  this  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you.   You  may  put  what 
motive  you  please  upon  it ;  but  what  I  have  said, 
I  thinh  looks  like  truth.     You  can  act  on  it  as  you 
think  fit,  but  you  may  depend  on  my  doing  my 
best.     As  for  Mr.  Tillotson,  if  I  might  advise  here 
too,  I  would  recommend  his  hnoiuing  nothing  of  the 
matter.    His  own  generous  and  unsuspicious  nature 
wiU  be  his  best  protection,  and  leave  him  quite 
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free  to  act.     But  you  can  do  as  you  please.     I 
only  recommend." 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  that  half 
awed,  half  convinced  her.  In  her  grave  gentle 
way  she  thanked  him.  He  saw  in  her  face  that 
she  accepted  all  he  had  said.  He  rose  up  hastily 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  "  These  two  minutes," 
he  said,  "have  stretched  to  a  quarter  of  an  hom\ 
"  I  must  go.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Tillotson ;"  and  he 
left  her. 

For  a  moment  she  was  undecided;  but  she 
thought  it  over,  and,  for  the  sake  of  her  husband, 
resolved  to  say  nothing  of  this  visit,  which,  indeed, 
seemed  a  wise  resolution. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

MR.  TILNEY  GIVES  COMFORT. 

Better  times,  too,  had  set  in  for  Mr.  Tilney. 
After  many  scruples,  and  much  sincere  dehcacy, 
he  had  been  induced  by  Mr.  TiUotson  to  accept 
a  moderate  loan,  "  at  five  per  cent,  interest,"  as 
it  was  most  carefully  stipulated;  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  had  taken  a  little  house  towards 
Chelsea.  AU  this  had  produced  a  wonderful 
alteration  in  his  looks  and  spirits. 

"I  declare  to  you,  TiUotson,"  he  said,  as  if 
making  a  very  handsome  concession,  "  God  is 
very  good  to  us  after  all.  Do  we  do  half  enough 
for  Him  in  return  ?  It  astonishes  me  they  don't 
insist  more  on  that  view  in  the  j^nlpit.  He  sends 
us  every  thing — the  house-top  and  the  sparrows — 
but  what  do  lue  send  Him  ?" 

Mr.  TiUotson,  always  sweet-tempered  and 
placid,  quite  accepted  this  more  devotional  view 
of  imputing  the  obligation  of  his  own  services  to 
the  highest  source  of  all. 

"  I  see  a  deal  of  Grainger,"  Mr.  Tilney  went 
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on,  one  day  —  "a  deal  of  Grainger.  A  nice 
creature;  but  spoiled.  A  fine  nature  originally, 
but  gone,  to  the  deuce,  sir,  for  want  of  religious 
culture.  The  man  has  about  as  much  religious 
sentiment  in  him  as — as  the  funnel  of  that  lamp." 

"And  who  was  he?"  asked  Mr.  Tillotson, 
interested  ;  "  where  does  he  come  from?" 

"One  of  the  best  famihes,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Tilney;  "no  better  in  all  Burke.  I  knew  his 
father,  Pat  Grainger,  well — no  man  better.  No 
man  could  have  a  nicer,  or  more  genteel,  or  a 
better-appointed  table.  His  own  crest  on  every 
thing.  Lovely  damask,  sir.  It  was  a  great 
pity." 

"  What  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tillotson. 

"  0,  the  break-up,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  as  if  he 
was  speaking  of  a  ship.  "It  is  very  odd,  do  you 
know,  they  all  do  that  so  much.  Most  singular. 
Left  his  family  in  a  miserable  way.  How  this 
man  has  kept  himself  is  a  marvel.  Has  travelled, 
mixed  with  the  best,  and  yet  I  vow  to  Heaven, 
this  moment,  I  don't  know  where  he  could  lay  his 
hand  on  three-halfpence.  Yet  I  respect  him  for 
it.  My  dear  Tillotson,"  continued  he,  warming, 
"  don't  you  agree  with  me,  that  a  man  with  no 
visible  means,  and  yet  who  keeps  up  a  good  ap- 
pearance, has  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  sees  com- 
pany, goes  up  to  his  dinner-party,  and  pays  for 
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his  cabj  is — is  really — 07ie  of  the  noblest  luorks  of 
our  Creator?^'' 

Mr.  Tillotson  smiled  at  this  new  definition. 
The  other  went  on  : 

"  Poor  Grainger.  He  used  to  be  great  with 
us,  you  know,  down  at  St.  Alans,  running  in  and 
out,  like  a  pet  rabbit — no  one  to  question  him — 
no  one.  And,  indeed,  I  may  tell  you  7iow,  Tillot- 
son, now  that  it's  all  past,  and  gone,  and  laid  by 
— that  he  had  always  rather  a — you  know — what 
the  French  call  a  pongchong  for  our  dear  child  of 
earth  with  the  golden  hair — I  mean,  the  present 
Mrs.  Tillotson." 

A  faint  tinge  coloured  the  other's  cheeks. 
"  Indeed,"  he  said  eagerly.  '^  I  never  heard  or 
even  suspected  this." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  plaintively.  "No, 
no,  I  daresay  not.  We  never  let  the  worm  in 
the  bud  prey  on  us — in  such  cases,  at  least.  Girls 
will  be  girls,  and  like  having  men  after  them ; 
and  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It's  the  same  with 
the  whole  kit  of  'em." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  a  little  excitedly, 
"  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  all  this.  For,  from 
what  I  saw  at  St.  Alans,  I  should  say,  if  there 
was  any  one  she  disliked " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  other,  patting  his 
arm  in  great   dehght,  "?/om  have   not   seen  the 
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side  of  the  world  that  I  have.  It  requires  a  life, 
sir,  to  know  women  and  their  ways.  The  very- 
man  they  curl  their  noses  at,  and  turn  their  backs 
upon,  is  the  man  they  like.  She  liked  listening 
to  our  friend's  stories  of  shooting  the  tigers,  and 
his  swimming  the  rivers  with  his  gun  in  his  teeth. 
You  remember  Desdemona  and  her  black  man. 
My  dear  Tillotson,  take  this  truth  home  with  you 
from  an  old  soldier  that  has,"  added  he,  with 
great  cheerfulness,  ^^had  his  heart  broken  with 
the  ingratitude  of  courts  and  princes.  Women, 
sir,  have  no  respect  for  slobs.  You  catch  my 
meaning  ?  Your  gentle,  pale-faced,  benevolent 
chap,  no  girl  worth  her  salt  cares  tuppence  for !" 

Something  like  a  chill  struck  on  Mr.  Tillot- 
son's  heart  as  he  heard  this  remarkable  declara- 
tion. He  felt  that  there  was  a  truth — ^very  rarely 
found  in  such  declarations — in  what  his  friend 
had  said. 

"  Look  at  Eoss,  too,"  went  on  Mr.  Tilney, 
quite  encouraged  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
and  assent  that  he  saw  in  Mr.  Tillotson's  face. 
"  Look  at  Eoss.  Now  that  it's  all  past,  and  gone, 
and  laid  by — who  would  not  say  that  the  present 
Mrs.  Tillotson  had  a  regard  for  him  ?  We  all  of 
us  knew  it,  sir.  Brought  up  together  from  that 
high.  With  all  his  rudeness  and  roughness,  his 
follies  and  breakings  out,  we  could  see,  sir,  with 
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half  an  eye,  sir,  that  the  present  Mrs.  Tillotson 
had  a  Hking  for  him.  But  that's  all  gone  and 
laid  by  now.  Curious,  looking  back  this  way  on 
the  light  of  old  days.  They  come  back  on  us, 
like  mountains,  my  dear  Tillotson,  rolling  softly, 
softly,  over  one  another.  Man,"  added  Mr.  Til- 
ney,  buttoning  himself  up  with  devotion,  "  is  but 
as  a  puff  of  smoke  upon  earth.  Blow  it,  sir,  and 
it's  nowhere." 

Mr.  Tillotson  walked  home  that  day  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  ruminating  deeply.  Some- 
thing like  a  hint  of  his  own  over-trust  and  un- 
suspiciousness  was  in  his  mind,  and  that  grotesque 
dictum  of  Mr.  Tilney  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears 
like  a  discordant  chime — "  Women  never  respect 
as/o6;"  and  he  felt  that  there  was  something  over- 
true  in  this.  But  when  he  got  home  again,  he 
heard  the  harmonium  pealing  devotionally  through 
the  house.  Then  he  went  upstairs  and  entered 
softly,  and  saw  through  the  half  light  that  de- 
votional face,  turned  upwards  as  if  praying,  while 
again  a  patch  of  light  fell  upon  the  golden  hair. 
It  brought  back  to  him  an  old  evening  when  she 
was  playing  in  the  grand  St.  Alans  cathedral,  and 
might  have  been  a  framed  St.  Cecilia  picture. 
There  were  images  that  never  lost  their  power 
with  him,  and  as  he  thought  of  this  one,  it  soothed 
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him  like  a  potion ;  the  sense  of  perfect  happiness 
came  back  on  him  with  an  overflow,  and  he  could 
almost  smile  at  his  doubts.  As  he  stole  down 
again,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  her,  he  met 
Martha  Malcolm  on  the  stairs.  For  her  "  grim- 
ness"  and  austerity  he  always  had  a  sort  of  in- 
dulgence. "  Listen  to  that,  Martha,"  he  said. 
"  There's  heavenly  music." 

"  I  hear  it,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  and  have 
heard  it.  It's  good  for  those  as  like  it.  There 
are  the  letters  just  come  for  you,  on  the  table." 

"Any  one  here  to-day,  for  me,  Martha?"  he 
asked,  wishing  to  change  the  subject. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "that  foreigner  man  who 
comes  when  ye  are  at  office." 

"  1^0  one  else  ?     Not  even  the  captain  ?" 

This  news  disturbed  him  again.  But  there 
was  the  music  still  playing  and  working  on  him 
like  a  spell.  Still,  even  for  the  cm-iosity  of  the 
thing,  it  was  strange  that  she  who  told  him  every 
thing,  even  trifles  he  did  not  care  to  know,  should 
keep  this  back  from  him.  He  gave  a  sigh  and 
looked  at  his  letters. 

Two  for  Mrs.  Tillotson — one  in  a  bold  man's 
hand,  which  he  had  an  instinct  was  Grainger's ; 
the  other  in  Ross's  writing,  which  he  knew  very 
well.  None  for  him.  He  left  them  there,  and 
turned  into  the  parlour. 
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That  afternoon,  not  an  hour  before  her  hus- 
band had  returned,  Mrs.  Tillotson  had  been  sitting 
in  her  drawing-room,  when  the  grim  Martha, 
entering  with  a  card,  asked  "would  she  see  that 
gentleman." 

Now,  she  had  been  just  thinking  of  "that 
gentleman"  only  a  few  minutes  before,  and  it  had 
occurred  to  her  how  foolish  it  was  to  have  made 
any  "  arrangement"  with  such  a  man,  and  that 
the  best  course  even  in  such  a  trifle  was  to  be 
open.  When  she  looked  on  the  card  and  read 
"  Mr.  Grainger,"  she  handed  it  back  with  a  little 
impatience.  "  What  does  he  mean  by  coming  in 
this  way  ?"  she  thought.  "  I  am  not  at  home.  I 
cannot  see  him." 

"  But  I  told  him  ye  were  at  home,"  said  the 
other. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did,"  Mrs.  Tillotson  said, 
gravely.  "  Tell  him  Mr.  Tillotson  will  be  in  in 
an  hour.     There." 

Martha  went  down.  But  came  up  again  with 
another  card,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil, 
"  Do  let  me  up.  I  wish  to  see  you  jDarticularly. 
I  must  see  you."  Some  colour  came  into  her 
cheeks  at  the  tone  of  this  message.  It  was  lucky, 
she  thought,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  about 
this  free-and-easy  intruder,  and  she  sent  down 
word  again  that  she  was  engaged.     This  was  all 
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that  had  passed,  and  it  was  some  pleasure  that 
Mrs.  Tillotson  thought  how  she  had  thus  obviated, 
what  seemed  to  her,  a  little  false  step.  But  in 
the  evening  her  letters  were  brought  in  to  her ; 
the  first  she  opened  was  Grainger's.  ''  I  am 
sorry,"  it  ran,  "  you  did  not  see  me  to-day  when 
I  called.  I  suppose  some  suspicions  were  in  your 
mind  of  the  kind  that  I  hinted  to  you  when  I  last 
saw  you.  I  am  quite  unselfish  in  the  matter,  and 
merely  wished  to  speak  to  you,  as  I  do  now,  about 
one  in  whom  you  have  some  little  interest.  I 
have  been  away,  and  on  my  return  find  that  he 
has  been  leading  a  strange  life,  having  '  broken 
out,'  as  I  am  afraid  he  does  occasionally.  I  am  a 
friend  of  his,  and  it  is  only  to  you  T  would  speak 
thus  of  his  failings.  I  was  really  shocked  this 
morning,  on  my  return,  to  see  the  change  in  him. 
I  believe  he  has  no  money  left,  and  seems  to  me 
— though  he  is  too  proud  to  own  it — in  actual 
want.  He  is  indeed  in  a  pitiable  state.  If  you 
had  seen  him  this  morning,  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  felt  some  compassion  for  him.  To  see  him 
there  bewailing  himself,  '  hunted,'  he  said,  pur- 
sued by  creditors,  and  literally  not  knowing  where 
to  lay  his  head  or  find  rest.  I  have  tried  to  help 
him  a  little^  but  what  I  can  do  is  very  little — I 
have  little  myself.  Besides,  what  he  wants  is 
kindness,  soothing   and  humouring  by  those   he 
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likes  and  respects.  These  fits  of  depression  are 
too  much  for  him,  and  I  know  not  how  to  treat 
them.  In  one  of  these  fits  he  left  me,  and  I  was 
sorry  I  let  him  go.  I  tried  to  find  him  again,  but 
could  not,  and  am  really  afraid  he  may  fall  into 
some  trouble  from  his  creditors,  or  may  have  done 
so  already.  This  was  what  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about  this  morning,  as  I  believe  a  word  from 
you — or  a  few  words — would  soothe  and  tran- 
quillise  him.  I  know  your  husband — Mr.  Tillot- 
son — could  set  him  straight,  and  make  him  happy 
in  a  moment,  and  would  be  delighted  to  do  it ; 
but  his  name  is  like  a  piece  of  scarlet  to  Ross. 
Naturally,  you  think  you  have  reconciled  him  per- 
fectly to  your  husband :  I  must  tell  you  that  this 
is  a  mistake.  Here  is  a  page  from  a  letter  of 
Ross's  not  a  week  old,  and  it  speaks  for  itself: 
'  I  was  with  the  pair  to-day,  and  he  played  the 
virtuous,  suffering,  and  Christian  man  to  perfec- 
tion. If  you  knew  what  I  suffered,  Grainger, 
during  that  time,  with  his  infernal  air  of  patron- 
age, his  fat  contented  superiority.  I  could  have 
eaten  my  heart  out.  Curses  on  him,  Grainger ; 
and  cm'ses  on  me,  too,  if  ever  I  get  over  it  to 
him !'  This  is  very  shocking,  and  it  pains  me  to 
have  to  show  it  to  you ;  but  I  wish  to  show  you 
that  I  have  been  quite  disinterested  in  the  matter 
from  the  beginning.     I  only  wished  to  save  my 
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friend  and  yours  from  some  fatal  burst,  which 
may,  besides,  bring  ruin  into  your  family.  You, 
however,  know  best,  and  judge  best." 

This  letter  overwhelmed  her.  She  saw  all  the 
evils  that  were  thus  hinted  at  as  clear  as  if  they 
had  happened  already.  She  had  an  instinct  that 
every  word  of  it  was  true ;  but  the  worst  was, 
that  Boss's  letter  showed  her  only  too  plainly 
that  any  exertions  of  her  own  would  be  useless. 
She  had  thought  complacently  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  that  interview  as  having  completely 
smoothed  away  every  thing,  and  now  she  saw 
that  she  was  wrong. 

"What  was  she  to  do  ?  As  for  telling  her  hus- 
band of  this  new  danger,  it  would  be  unkind  and 
selfish,  and  would  not  help  the  matter.  The  only 
thing  was  to  bear  it  all  on  her  own  shoulders. 
Grainger,  she  felt,  had  indeed  hit  on  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  her  soothing,  and  only  hers, 
could  have  influence  with  Ross. 

After  much  thought  she  went  to  her  desk, 
wrote  a  note,  and  sent  it  out.  Martha  Malcolm 
took  it  from  the  little  page  who  was  sent  with  it, 
and  read  that  it  was  directed  to  Mr.  Grainger. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

SUSPICION. 

Some  of  the  bank  shareholders  were  in  such  good 
humour  with  their  large  dividends,  and  especially 
with  the  successful  introduction  of  '^  the  great 
Bushell"  into  their  society,  that  they  anxiously 
cast  about  for  some  way  of  exhibiting  their  over- 
flowing gratitude,  and  proposed  presenting  a 
gorgeous  silver  testimonial  to  the  chairman.  This 
"  graceful  act,"  as  the  papers  called  it,  was  en- 
thusiastically carried  out.  A  plateau,  candelabra, 
&c.,  of  "  massive  silver,"  and  into  which  had  been 
ingeniously  worked  all  sorts  of  banking-emblems, 
was  very  soon  constructed  by  Messrs.  Tilbury,  the 
eminent  silver-smiths,  and  was  ready  for  presenta- 
tion. The  shareholders  particularly  admired  the 
little  miniature  cash-shovel,  beautifully  made  and 
bomid  with  gold  instead  of  brass,  and  the  pile  of 
imitative  coin  and  notes  which  was  at  the  base. 
As  one  of  the  shareholders  said  with  justice,  "  You 
could  see  the  very  Queen's  head  on  the  half- 
crown."     This  was  presented  to  Mr.  Tillotson  at 
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liis  own  residence  by  a  deputation  of  shareholders, 
who  made  speeches,  in  which  it  was  said  very 
often,  "  You,  sir,  had  done  a  great  many  things  ; 
you,  sir,  having  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the  com- 
pany, and  you,  sir,  having  nursed  its  tender  years 
and  seen  it  through  many  shocks,  you,  sir,  had 
now  the  proud  satisfaction  of  standing  by  and 
seeing  it  arrive  at  all  the  strength  of  a  lusty 
manhood."  Mr.  Tillotson  listened  with  true 
modesty  and  secret  astonishment  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  services,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  this  sumptuous  present  "  in  a  suitable  manner." 
The  deputation  was  then  entertained  at  an  "  ele- 
gant repast,"  when  there  were  more  healths  and 
more  speeches. 

This  suggested  to  Mr.  Tillotson  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  entertain  some  of  his  brother 
directors  magnificently,  as,  indeed,  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  in  his  position.  This,  too,  was 
strongly  pressed  on  him  by  the  secretary,  who 
said,  truly,  that  these  things  were  "  all  advertise- 
ments," and  better  than  advertisements.  He  was 
growing  interested  in  the  bank,  too,  himself,  and 
though  there  was  that  little  shadow  at  home,  still 
on  the  whole  he  was  very  happy,  and  thanked 
God  every  morning  for  being  privileged  to  enjoy  so 
much  undeserved  happiness.  Every  thing  would, 
no  doubt,  come  fight ;  and  he  had  such  sweetness 
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SO  and  patience,  and  was  ready  to  lay  every  thing 
to  the  account  of  his  own  defects  or  fault,  that  he 
had  very  soon  argued  himself  into  something  like 
calm  and  acceptance  of  every  thing  that  came. 

This  was  their  first  entertainment.  It  was  to  be 
very  sumptuous.  "  This  is  to  be  your  feast,  Mrs. 
Tillotson,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Who  will  you  ask  ? 
We  must  have  our  friend  Ross,  who  is  behaving  so 
well,  and  our  dear  captain  and  his  niece,  but  she 
will  not  come,  and  the  ^  great  Bushell,'  as  they 
call  him,  and  the  Tilneys ;  and  I  have  asked, 
without  consulting  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunnett, 
great  city  people,  and  out  people,  too — they  will 
amuse  you — and  Mr.  Snelgrove,  another  city  man, 
and  one  or  two  more  I  should  like  to  ask.  I 
begin  to  take  interest  in  these  things.  Six  months 
ago  the  idea  of  my  giving  a  dinner  would  have 
been  the  most  comical  thing  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  so  kind — so  good — ,"  she  said ; 
"  more  good  to  me  than  I  deserve." 

Yet  when  she  was  alone,  she  began  thinking 
with  a  sort  of  dread  of  Ross,  and  how  he  would 
behave  before  company,  and  how,  if  he  should  ar- 
rive in  a  humour  of  disappointment,  what  a  scene 
he  might  bring  about.  But  presently  came  a  note 
from  him  in  this  pleasant  strain  : 

"  Dear  Tillotson, — I  shall  be  glad  to  feast 
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with  you,  if  you  give  us  a  good  dinner,  which  of 
course  you  will.  It  will  be,  of  course,  a  treat  for  a 
poor  fellow  like  me  to  see  all  your  state  and  glory. 
Give  my  respects  to  the  charming  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
"  Yours  J 

"  W.  Ross." 

She  had  hoped  he  would  not  come.  Even  in 
tJiis  note  she  saw  a  secret  earnest  of  some  outburst. 
It  was,  indeed,  certain  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  choice  evidences  of 
their  prosperity  would  only  inflame  him ;  and 
she  could  not  bear  to  think  that  that  kind,  good, 
gentle  heart  who  worshipped  her  should  receive 
the  least  mortification  in  public  above  all. 

She  came  to  him  again.  "I  do  want  some 
one  asked  to  our  party,"  she  said ;  and  the  devout 
face  was  put  close  to  his. 

A  delighted  smile  came  into  his  face.  "  Now 
this  is  what  I  like,"  he  said  ;  "  fill  the  table,  don't 
ask  me  about  it.  Who  is  your  friend,  if  you  will 
tell  me — a  female  confidential  friend  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "It  is  Mr.  Grain- 
ger," she  said.  "I  am  afraid  that,  unless  he  is 
there,  Ross  may " 

The  delight  fled  from  his  face  in  a  moment. 
"  What  is  this  ?"  he  said,  a  little  excitedly. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?"     Suddenly  he  checked 
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himself,  and  said,  coldly,  '^  To  be  sm-e,  ask  whom 
you  please — any  one  you  like ;  Grainger,  by  all 
means." 

It  flashed  on  her  then  for  the  first  time  what 
was  in  his  mind.  "  Dear  husband,"  she  said  (and 
what  always  seemed  to  him  the  "  divine  look  of 
earnestness"  came  into  her  face),  ''  surely  you 
know  what  we  spoke  of  so  lately,  and  that  we 
agreed  upon  that  one  com^se.  This  Grainger  can 
be  useful  to  us.  I  know  how  much  I  owe  to  you, 
dearest,  for  all  your  deep  love  and  true  and  faith- 
ful affection,  which,  as  I  stand  here  and  speak,  I 
would  die  to  find  some  way  of  requiting." 

Into  Mr.  Tillotson's  pale  face  came  back  the 
old  enthusiasm.  '^  You  are  an  angel,"  he  said, 
"  above  my  wretched  earthy  nature  by  a  million 
of  degrees.  I  feel  ashamed  at  this  moment.  Yes, 
we  shall  have  this  Grainger,  Eoss's  friend, 
and  make  him  welcome.  I  am  the  old  stupid 
short-sighted  being  I  always  was,  and  always 
shaU  be  !" 

The  letter  was  sent,  and  Grainger  wrote  to  say 
he  would  come.  Still  a  sort  of  weight  seemed  to 
hang  upon  Mr.  Tillotson,  and  which  he  could  not  put 
away  from  him,  although  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  tried  to  reason,  and  sometimes  successful^, 
with  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  In  this  mood 
he  went,  one   afternoon,   after  liis  banking  was 
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done,  to  see  his  friend  the  captain,  whose  life  had 
been  flowing  on  pleasantly  in  his  old  occupations, 
busy  with  the  ^^  tools,"  the  lamp,  and  furniture  re- 
pairs. He  found  him  in  the  flowered  dressing- 
gown  and  spectacles,  busy  with  his  favourite  work, 
"  honing"  his  "  rayshors" — giving  them  a  "  sweet" 
edge — an  operation  he  was  always  delighted  to 
perform  for  a  friend,  and  performed  with  surpris- 
ing skill. 

"  My  dear  Tillotson,"  he  said,  "  dehghted  at 
this  visit.  Sit  down  and  let  me  see  you.  You 
find  me  all  in  a  mess  here.  Tom  must  always  have 
something  to  fiddle  with,  like  a  sixty  year  old 
child.  And  how  is  she,  that  elegant  creature,  your 
wife  ?  You  may  be  proud  of  her.  I  declare  to 
God,  last  Sunday  I  never  saw  a  finer  woman  in 
my  life.  Never.  Ah !  you  chose  with  a  fine 
taste,  my  dear  boy,  when  you  went  about  it,  as  'I 
always  said  you  would.  And  such  sweet  elegant 
tip-top  manners.  I  feel  ashamed  when  I  am 
speaking  to  her.     I  do,  as  God  knows  me." 

Mr.  Tillotson  looked  at  him  with  a  sad  interest, 
^'  She  is  every  thing  you  say,  my  dear  captain,  and 
more.  None  of  our  poor  tongues  could  do  justice 
to  her.  She  is  miles  above  us — and — above  me  ; 
and  that — that  thought,  my  dear  captain,  is 
making  me  wretched." 

"  My  God  Almighty  !"  said  the  captain,  stop- 
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ping  his  stropping  in  wonder.  "  All !  folly,  my 
dear  boy." 

Mr.  Tillotson  shook  his  head  sadly.  "No 
folly ;  none  in  the  world.  She  is  superior  to  us 
all,  and  must  know  it.  What  business  had  I  to 
think  of  her,  or  one  like  me  ?  Beings  like  her 
must  have  something  they  can  love,  and  that 
can  return  theirs.  Not  an  old  worn,  beaten 
heart  like  mine.  I  do  not  blame  her ;  but  I 
ought  to  have  known  it  myself  It  was  cruel  to 
her." 

The  captain's  jaw  fell  as  he  listened.  He  could 
not  follow.  "Eh?"  he  said.  Then  it  all  came 
upon  him,  and  with  that  graA^e  voice  and  good 
sense  which  was  common  to  him,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  friend's  sleeve. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  now  don't.  This  is  all  hip- 
pishness,  neither  more  nor  less.  You've  got  as 
fine  a  woman  as  a  man  could  wish  for — a  woman 
that  loves  you,  as  /  know.  After  a  time  you  can't 
expect  them,  the  creatures,  to  be  all  showing  it 
every  hour  in  the  day,  with  affection  and  kisses, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  out  of  reason  and 
nature.  They  have  the  house,  and  the  dinners, 
and  the  cooks,  and  a  hundred  things  to  look  afber ; 
and  if  she  had  a  little  liking  for  her  old  play- 
fellow that  she  was  brought  up  with,  sure,  my  God 
Almighty,  Tillotson,   don't  we  all   do   much  the 
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same,  and  have  gone  after  fifty  different  girls,  one 
with  another,  without  minding  what  became  of 
the  last  ?  Why,  if  she  hadn't  a  little  touch  for  her 
old  flame,  she  wouldn't  be  the  fine  creature  she 
is.  Just  think  of  that,  my  boy.  Why,  I  declare," 
he  added  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  "  when  I 
think  of  all  they  have  to  go  through^  the  creatures, 
and  with  bringing  children  into  the  world,  and 
nursing  them  through,  and  bringing  them  up, 
why,  they  make  strong  men  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, so  they  do." 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  struck  with  this  earnestness. 
"My  dear  captain,"  he- said,  "you  are  right. 
I  behave  like  a  child  at  times,  and  feel  like  a 
child.  I  have  been  very  happy, — too  much  so  for 
one  like  me  ;  and  yet  I  don't  know  how,  a  weight 
comes  on  me  latterly,  and  a  sort  of  presentiment 
that  something  is  impending,  that  some  of  that 
old  misery  will  turn  up,  and  that  all  will  be 
snatched  from  me,  and  that  I  have  no  business 
to  be  so  blessed  as  I  am.  No,  indeed,  something 
will  keep  whispering  to  me  that  all  this  will  not 
be  for  long.  It  is  absurd,  but  I  cannot  shut  it 
out." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  megrims,  every  one  of 
them.  I  used  to  have  it  a  hundred  times,  getting 
up  in  the  morning  after  the  mess,  I  declare  to 
goodness,  ready  to  cut  my  throat  from  the  Lows. 
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But  it  went  off  after  a  chop,  or,  if  that  failed,  a  nip 
of  good  old  Cognac."  In  tliis  way  the  captain 
strove  as  hard  as  he  could  to  comfort  his  friend, 
but  it  must  be  said  without  success. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MRS.  TILLOTSON'S  FIRST  DINNER. 

The  day  at  last  arrived — a  Monday.  The  grave 
officers  of  state  who  ''  attended"  in  the  City,  at 
Mansion  House  and  Guildhall,  were  in  waiting. 
They  could  almost  smile,  those  portly  men,  at  this 
little  ^'  effort,"  as  compared  with  the  gigantic  fes- 
tivals thei/  were  accustomed  to.  Their  chubby 
fingers  were  used  to  the  handling  of  solid  wrought 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  massive  plate,  and  such 
like.  The  glories  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  were  what 
they  were  accustomed  to,  and  therefore  when  Mr. 
Bowles  characterised  Mr.  Tillotson's  party  as  "  a 
little  effort,"  he  might  be  reasonably  j^ardoned. 
These  gentlemen  attended  almost  exclusively  at 
City  banquets,  and  their  connection  lay  among 
the  entertainments  of  "  City  gentlemen."  They 
rather  looked  down  on  the  '^  West-end  waiters," 
who  in  their  turn  despised  the  coarse  sumptu- 
ousness  unadorned  by  any  fashionable  of  their 
brethren. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  kept  at  his  bank  a  little  later 
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than  usual.  Mrs.  Tillotson  at  first,  from  the  mere 
novelty,  took  some  little  interest  in  what  was 
going  on.  But  after  a  time  Mr.  Bowles,  who 
had  come  early  to  have  "  a  general  hi  to  the 
'ole,"  which  consisted  in  languidly  laying  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  taking  slant  views  along  the  table, 
hinted  that  any  assistance  of  the  sort,  however 
well  meant,  only  disturbed  his  imagination.  Then 
she  went  up  to  her  organ,  and  the  rich  melody 
came  floating  down  to  the  hall  on  Mr.  Bowles's 
ears,  who  said,  en  passant ^  that  it  was  "  fair,  fair, 
and  lady-like." 

As  she  played  on,  some  one  came  and  called, 
and  an  assistant  told  her  that  there  was  a  gentle- 
man below  that  wished  to  see  Mr.  Tillotson  "  par- 
ticular and  important."  This  sort  of  importunity 
always  gave  her  a  sort  of  shock  and  chill,  as  if 
associated  with  messages  from  Mr.  Grainger. 

She  sent  down  word  as  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Tillotson  would  be  in,  on  which  came  a  reply  to 
know  if  she  w^as  sure ;  for  the  matter  was  "  par- 
ticular." 

After  this  she  sat  at  her  harmonium  thought- 
fully, smoothing  the  golden  hair,  and  not  playing. 
So  the  day  went  by  until  five  o'clock  drew  near, 
when  Mr.  Bowles  said  only  a  "  touch  of  the  brush, 
up  and  down,"  was  wanting.  Still  she  sat,  and  at 
last  wondered  that  Mr.  Tillotson  had  not  returned. 
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Suddenly  she  was  roused  by  the  tall  gaunt 
figure  of  Martha  Malcolm  standing  before  her. 

^'  The  gentleman  that  was  here  before  was 
below." 

Mrs.  Tillotson  desired  her  to  tell  him  that  Mr. 
Tillotson  had  not  come  home  yet. 

Martha  stood  there  gauntly.  "  He  was  told 
that,"  she  said,  "  and  hasn't  gone." 

Her  mistress  then  said  that  she  must  tell  some 
of  the  men  to  see  him. 

*^  He  is  in  the  study  sitting  down,"  said  Martha, 
in  the  same  tone,  "  and  he  said  your  husband 
would  know  in  good  time  the  rights  of  his  coming 
and  going.     I  only  repeat  what  he  said." 

Again  Mrs.  Tillotson  felt  the  chill  and  dread  she 
had  felt  before,  and  she  did  not  answer.  Martha 
had  gone  down.  After  a  few  minutes'  pause  her 
mistress  rose  up  and  went  down  slowly. 

In  the  study,  sitting  in  her  husband's  chair, 
was  a  short  red-cheeked  man,  rather  shabbily 
dressed,  stout  and  dissipated-looking,  with  weak 
eyes,  and  two  red  rings  under  them.  He  only  half 
rose  as  she  entered.  "  Well,  what  message  do 
you  bring  mo  ?  No  more  hunting  me  about  from 
post  to  pillar.  I've  had  too  much  and  more  of 
that.  0  !  are  you  Mrs.  Tillotson  ?  Beg  pardon. 
But  my  eyes  are  not  of  the  best." 

She    stood    before    him,     almost    haughtily. 
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"  What  do  you  want?"  she  said.  "  We  are  busy 
to-day.  My  husband  will  not  be  in  for  some  time. 
Could  you  come  in  the  morning?" 

'^  No,  I  can't,"  he  answered,  bluntly.  "  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  or  approaching  it.  All  that  sort  of 
business  is  gone  and  over  now.  It  did  very  well 
all  this  time  back  ;  but  we  have  done  with  it.  I 
have  suffered  enough.  But  every  body  gets  their 
innings  at  last,  madam." 

''  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said,  "  or  to 
what  you  allude.  I  must  really  ask  you  to  go.  If 
you  have  any  business — " 

"  And  you  don't  know  or  guess.  Really  now, 
would  you  have  me  believe  that?  You,  wife  of 
his  bosom,  bone  of  his  bone,  and  all  that.  Shove 
me  out,  the  day  you  are  giving  a  dinner,  with 
the  smell  of  the  stews  coming  up.  Call  the  police, 
perhaps.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  that  was  the 
next  step.  Then,"  he  added,  with  great  delibera- 
tion, ''  1  should  really  wish  to  see  that  attempted, 
just  for  curiosity,  eh  ?  Come,  my  dear  madam,'' 
said  he,  rising,  "  I  want  to  see  him ;  where 
is  he  ?  For  I  leave  town,  and  I  can  tell  you 
he  wouldn't  like  to  miss  seeing  me,  a  friend  that 
he  hasn't  set  eyes  upon  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years." 

She  was  growing  nervous.  A  sort  of  undefined 
terror  was  filling  her.     "  I  don't  understand ;  what 
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can  you  want  ?  Do  go  away,  or  lie  will  be  here 
presently." 

The  other  fell  back  laughing.  "  Ah,  no  more 
acting,  with  me  at  least.  You  have  done  it  well 
and  cleverly,  so  far.  Of  course  he  has  told  you 
about  me — Eastwood.     There,  look  at  her  face." 

"  Never,"  she  said  eagerly.  ''  I  never  heard 
your  name.  Go  away,  do,  whatever  you  mean. 
On  my  solemn  word  of  honour,  I  know  nothing. 
You  will  only  worry  and  annoy  him,  and  he  has 
enough  on  his  mind.  I  can  get  you  money ;  but 
go." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "  As  for  money, 
that  wiU  come  by  and  by.  I  believe  you  do  know 
nothing ;"  and  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
a  puzzled  air,  and  half  irresolute.  Suddenly  he 
stood  up.  "  Well,  after  all,  I  believe  I  am  an 
intruder  here,  and  shall  take  myself  off.  There, 
that's  behaving  like  a  gentleman.  Admit  that. 
Fact  is,  no  wonder  you  could  know  nothing,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  know.  And  so  you  wish  me 
to  go  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  eagerly,  ''  nothing  so  much. 
Please." 

"He  is  attached  to  you,  eh?  worships  the 
ground  you  walk  on?  has  the  carpet  taken  up 
and  put  by  for  a  relic.  Seriously,  I  am  in 
earnest." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  he  is  indeed  a  most  devoted,  kind, 
affectionate  husband.  He  would  give  his  Ufe  for 
me. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  other,  taking  his  hat. 
"  Shame  for  him,  if  he  didn't.  There,  don't 
think  of  it  any  more.  What  woukl  you  say  to 
his  owing  me  a  hundred  and  two  pound  ten  for 
fom-teen  years,  and  never  paying  even  a  pomid's 
interest — supposing  that  is  what  I  want  from  him ; 
and  when  I  hear  of  dinners,  and  plate,  and  a  bank, 
it's  only  natural  a  man  should  be  cut  up  at  such 
treatment.  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added,  ob- 
sequiously. "  I  really  do,  for  intruding.  I  can 
see  him  any  time,  so  don't  mention  it  to  him,  or 
my  name — Blackwood.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Tillotson, 
good-bye,  and  forgive  me." 

He  went  out,  leaving  her  in  a  strange  state  of 
wonder  and  stupefaction.  Tliere  was  something 
very  strange  in  the  man's  manner,  and  his  half 
jest,  half  earnest,  which  she  could  not  understand. 
That  sudden  change  too  puzzled  her;  but  she  dis- 
missed it  all,  and  said  to  herself,  wearily,  "  What 
do  all  these  things  mean?  and  what  is  coming?" 

Li  half  an  hour  Mr.  Tillotson  had  come  home ; 
and  she  cleared  her  brow,  and  smoothed  her  hair, 
as  she  heard  his  step.  Both  faces  w^ent  through 
the  same  process;  both  approached  each  other 
with  weariness  underneath,  but  with  a  cheerful- 
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ness  that  was  put  on.  Both  saw  what  was  under 
each  assumed  cheerfuhiess,  and  went  away  to 
dress,  for  the  hour  was  at  hand. 

A  piquet  of  the  City  gentlemen  was  in  the  hall 
when  the  company  began  to  arrive.  Tliey  at  once 
stood  to  their  arms.  No  need  of  asking  names. 
Mr.  Bowles  knew  well  the  figure  of  Mr.  Bunnett, 
the  famous  "  Ryder,  Bunnett,  and  Co,"  whose 
plate  he  had  removed  deftly  at  a  hundred  feasts. 
So  too  with  the  form  of  "the  great  Bushell,"  be- 
fore whom  he  all  but  grovelled.  After  all,  should 
adversity  overtake  any  one  of  us,  who  are  asked 
out  to  dinners,  could  there  be  a  more  agreeable 
retreat  discovered,  or  a  line  of  life  in  which  we 
can  honestly  make  our  bread,  than  the  carriere  of 
a  waiter  in  good  and  choice  practice  ?  We  see 
the  best  of  society,  breathe  the  air  of  refined  life, 
have  a  certain  amusement  in  watching  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  those  above  us,  and,  whut  is 
a  more  costly  delectation,  to  enjoy  as  a  sort  of 
perquisite,  and  without  impeachment  of  dis- 
honesty, some  share  of  the  rich  meats  and  juices, 
the  select  wines,  which  are  set  forward  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  betters.  A  reduced  gentle- 
man might  find  a  worse  occupation. 

Mrs.  Tillotson,  soft  and  brilliant,  yet  with  a 
little  wistful  and  almost  anxious  look,  stood  in  her 
drawing-room  waiting  for  the  guests.     The  golden 
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hair  glistened  under  the  wax  hghts :  an  air  of 
wonderful  sweetness  hung  about  her.  Was  she 
a  little  nervous  about  this,  her  first  party,  which, 
as  Mr.  Bowles  remarked  with  truth,  during  the 
day,  was  a  thing  to  lie  on  any  ^4ady  or  gent's 
sperits,  be  they  ever  so  high  or  so  low.  It  always 
took  'im  short,"  he  said,  "at  the  Manshun  'Us 
until  all  was  well  tln-ough,  and  his  'ed  was  on  his 
bed." 

First  came  the  great  Bushell,  hot  and  raw 
from  recent  and  toilsome  shaving,  with  the  coils  of 
a  white  tie  scattered  about  his  tln:oat,  very  broad 
about  the  waistcoat,  and  labouring  in  hke  a  "full- 
bowed"  fishing-smack.  For  a  man  so  much  at 
ease  in  finance,  he  was  any  thing  but  at  home  in 
social  life;  called  Mrs.  Tillotson  "  marm,"  and 
seemed  to  be  taking  half  a  tuin  ahead  or  astern 
across  the  rug,  with  such  heavy  motion  both  of 
speed  and  tongue,  that  one  looked  for  the  sound 
of  splashing  paddles.  Mrs.  Tillotson  gave  him 
gentle  welcome,  which  only  disarranged  liim  more. 
Then  came  Eoss  and  his  friend — Eoss  more  flushed 
and  wild-eyed  than  usual,  with  cheek-bones  more 
hot  and  projecting,  but  still  with  a  sort  of  ferocious 
handsomeness  about  him.  His  friend  Grainger 
came  with  him,  submissive,  and  quiet,  and  re- 
spectful as  usual.  But  something  more  cheerful 
made  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Bmmett 
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and  Mrs.  Bunnettj  of  the  City,  who  came  in  jo- 
vially, and  appeared  to  have  broken  out  all  over 
into  broad  smiles.  They  came  in  arm  in  arm ; 
clean,  resplendent,  and  burnished  all  over.  After 
them  arrived  Snelgrove,  a  rather  ecclesiastical- 
looking  City  man ;  and  the  captain,  who  had 
declared  some  days  before,  that  it  was  high  time 
for  him  'Ho  treat  himself  to  a  dress  coat  of  the 
very  tip-top  fashion,"  just  as  he  had  treated  himself 
to  a  "frock"  on  the  occasion  of  the  weddin^r.  He 
had  been  very  particular  with  the  Messrs.  Hardy, 
the  eminent  tailors,  and  had  quite  won  on  the 
foreman  of  the  establishment,  who,  accustomed  to 
measure  lords  principally,  was  at  first  inclined  to 
treat  the  old  soldier  unceremoniously.  But  the 
captain  soon  brought  him  round.  "  I've  seen  as 
fine  coats  turned  out  of  this  place,"  he  said,  "as 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  You  have  the 
true  style  here.  You  see,  I'm  a  little  spare  about 
the  ribs,  and  I'm  afraid  it'll  give  you  no  end  of 
trouble  in  the  fitting ;  but  I  want  it  for  a  special 
occasion,  you  see."  Half  the  people  in  the  place 
gathered  round  as  the  captain  gossiped ;  and 
when  he  alluded  to  General  Cameron,  who  had 
recommended  him,  the  operation  of  taking  the 
measure  became  of  universal  interest.  At  the 
captain's  home,  too,  all  the  house  knew  of  the 
coming   festival,  and  shared   in   the  excitement. 
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The  captain  would  not  have  come  if  he  could  have 
helped  it.  "  Surely  I'll  be  only  in  the  way,"  he 
said.  "  What  business  has  an  old  spanchilled 
fellow  like  me  in  company  ?  I  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times,  my  dear  Tillotson,  but  lay  my  cover  " 
(an  expression  in  favom'  in  the  days  of  Colonel 
Cameron)  "for  somebody  else.  Do  now."  But 
his  friend  would  hear  of  no  excuse ;  and  it  must 
be  said  that,  instead  of  looking  like  "a  span- 
chilled  old  fogie,"  as  the  captain  anticipated  for 
himself,  he  looked  like  an  aristocratic  old  officer, 
who,  if  he  had  been  set  oflP  with  a  star  and  ribbon, 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  table. 

In  due  time  the  company  went  down  and  sat 
at  dinner.  The  gorgeous  plateau  and  candelabra 
presented  by  the  grateful  shareholders  glittered  on 
the  table.  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  following  stood 
behind,  awfully  like  guards  at  a  stage  execution, 
but  presently  became  galvanised  into  violent  life 
and  motion.  The  cheerful  Bmmett,  whose  moutli 
distended  between  his  collars  ^ike  a  gate  between 
two  white  walls,  chatted  heartily,  as  he  settled 
himself  to  enjoy  the  meal.  Tlie  great  Bushell 
was  still  ill  at  ease  and  uncomfortable.  Ross,  who 
had  "taken  down"  Miss  Bunnett  (Mrs.  Bunnett 
was  on  his  left,  a  stout  vulgar  woman),  had  a  sneer 
as  broad  as  Mr.  Bunnett' s  gate  on  his  face.  His 
eyes  were  bright,  and  roamed  over  the  table. 
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"Lovely,  ain't  it,"  said  she  to  liim — "the 
plattoe?" 

"  Exquisite,"  said  Ross,  looking  at  it.  "  That's 
what  they  gave  him — superb.  It  makes  one  gasp. 
Don't  you  admire  it?  When  will  they  give  you 
or  me  any  thing  of  this  sort  ?  I  don't  say,  when 
shall  we  deserve  it." 

Grainger  had  drifted  up  someway  next  to  Mrs. 
Tillotson.  Under  the  soft  lio-hts  in  the  share- 
holders'  candelabra,  the  golden  hair  was  a  feast 
to  look  on.  Mrs.  Bushell  had  been  "taken  in" 
by  Mr.  Tillotson.  Tlie  captain  was  next  to  Mr. 
Snelgrove,  who,  however,  made  small  account  of 
him,  being  apparently  a  sort  of  worshipper  of  Mr. 
Bunnett.  Any  thing  more  slavish  than  this  alm.ost 
adoration  of  the  City  man  cordd  scarcely  have  been 
conceived;  and  it  was  accompanied  with  a  sort  of 
pleasant  badinage  and  rallying.  Mr.  Snelgrove 
spoke  of  his  friend  usually  as  "he." 

"  Mrs.  Tillotson,  I  say,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  he's  a 
poor  man,  and  will  end  in  the  workhouse.  "Were 
you  ever  down  at  Bulmer?  It's  uncommonly  like 
a  workhouse." 

"Now,  Snelgrove,"  said  Mr.  Bunnett,  "you 
stop.  I'll  not  ask  you  to  Bulmer  if  you  don't 
keep  quiet.  Bulmer's  looking  very  well  just 
now,"  he  went  on  to  Mrs.  Tillotson.  "I  assure  you 
I  laid  out  seven  hundred  pounds  on  the  gardens; 
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and  I  am  at  this  moment  in  treaty  with  Lord 
Hobham's  gardener.  Not  that  I  think  he's  a  bit 
better  gardener  because  he  comes  from  a  lord. 
That's  rather  against  him." 

The  jackal  again  struck  in.  "  Mrs.  Tillotson,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  Bulmerj  if  I  was  let.  I 
was  only  there  once  or  twice ;  but  now  that  we  are 
getting  my  Lord  Hobham's  gardeners,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  no  chance.  It's  a  very  poor  place.  No 
peaches,  ma'am,  no  nectarines,  no  flowers,  no 
grapes,  no  rhododendrons  —  quite  a  wilderness, 
ma'am.     0  yes." 

Mr.  Bunnett  laughed  heartily  at  this  clever 
irony,  and  Mrs.  Bunnett  from  afar  off  bade  Mrs. 
Tillotson  not  to  mind  "that  Snelgrove,"  as  he  was 
always  at  his  joke.  Then  the  subject  glided  on  to 
something  else,  and  Mr.  Snelgrove,  turning  to  his 
captain,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  down  to 
Bulmer.  "  About  the  finest  show-place  in  Eng- 
land." 

Tlie  captain,  who  had  been  silent,  only  heard 
imperfectly.     "  Eh  ?"  he  said,  full  of  smiles. 

"  Bulmer,  Bulmer,"  said  the  other,  in  a  loud 
tone ;  "  every  one  in  the  kingdom  knows  it." 

"  0,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  captain,  seeing  that 
his  assent  was  required  to  something,  "  to  be  sure ! 
Fine  indeed.    What  you  may  call  the  right  sight." 

"  The  peaches,  sir,"  the  other  went  on,  in  the 
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same  loud  tone,  ^^are  not  matched  by  the  royal 
fruit.     Bullock  has  had  ever  so  many  prizes." 

"  0  yes,"  said  the  captain,  with  eager  admira- 
tion and  assent.     ''  See  that  now.     Wonderful." 

"  What  became  of  Bullock  ?"  said  the  jackal, 
across  to  his  patron.  ^^  He  went  away,  I  know. 
Of  course  he  wasn't  good  enough.  I'd  have 
thought  a  hothouse  gardener  at  a  hundred  a  year 
was  pretty  well ;  but  that  won't  do,  it  seems,  for 
millionaires.  No,  no.  It's  aU  my  Lord  Hobham, 
it  seems,  now." 

Mr.  Bunnett  deprecated  this  attack  softly. 
^' No,  no;  really  no.  The  man  took  airs,  and  I 
had  to  part  with  him.  I  would  have  gone  on  with 
him,  I  assure  you." 

^'  Have  you  seen  his  picture  ?"  Snelgrove  went 
on,  half  to  the  table,  half  to  the  captain,  "  full 
length  in  his  liveryman's  uniform  ?  Nothing  short 
of  Sir  Wilkins,  K.A.,  believe  me.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  without  the  frame.  You  and  I,  poor 
devils,  must  put  up  with  om'  cartes  at  seven  and 
sixpence.     I  must  say,  a  fine  likeness." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bunnett,  modestly.  "Sir 
Wilkins  dined  with  me  at  one  of  our  hall  dinners, 
and  he  said  there  publicly,  after  the  dinner,  that 
he  was  putting  out  all  his  strength  into  it,  and 
going  to  make  it  a  fine  body  of  colour." 

Ross,  who  heard   this   speech,  gave  a  laugh, 
VOL.  III.  H 
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and  turned  to  Miss  Bunnett.      "That  was  after 
dinner,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  pride.  "  He  sat  next 
papa." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Boss.  "  Which  of  the  two 
was  most  honoured?  Art  and  wealth  side  by 
side.  That's  the  style ;  that's  the  true  alliance. 
Here,  champagne  here.  Your  father's  a  really 
great  man,  and  a  perfect  Mecaenas." 

Mr.  Tilney  heard  this  remark,  and  addressed 
Mrs.  Bunnett.  "  I  like  to  see  that  mixin',  ma'am. 
It's  good  for  us  all.  I  have  heard,  in  my  old 
court-days,  ma'am,  long  ago,  when  I  used  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  with  the  royal  family,  I  may  say, 
and  had  the  run  of  the  house — I  was,  as  of  com-se 
you  know,"  added  Mr.  Tilney,  confidentially,  "in 
the  household — nothing  could  be  nicer  or  more 
homely  than  the  behaviour  of  the  family ;  just  like 
you  or  me,  or  that  butler  taking  round  the  sherry 
now.  Tliat's  what  I  like  yom'  high  people  for," 
&c.  &c. 

Such  of  us  as  know  a  little  of  Mr.  Tilney  can 
conceive  how  he  spoke  to  this  good  lady,  and  with 
what  unction  he  enlarged  on  those  old  aristocratic 
days ;  when  Mr.  Snelgrove,  the  jackal,  began  to 
allude  as  complacently  to  ''  the  gallery"  at  Bulmer, 
with  a  "  Do  you  know  what  he  gives  for  a  pair  of 
statues?     Seven-fifty  a-piece.      I  tell  him  we'll 
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see  him  in  the  poorhouse,  and  Bulmer  will  be  put 
up  to  sale,  and  you  or  I'll  get  them  cheap.  That's 
the  way  I  arrange  ifc,  eh  ?  Ha !  ha !  The  worst 
is,  I  believe,  he'll  not  be  able  to  ruin  himself  if  he 
tries.     I  know  he'll  break  down  in  the  attempt." 

And  Mr.  Snelgrove  laughed  so  uproariously 
at  this  ludicrously  far-fetched  idea  that  his  patron 
could  not  but  smile  good-naturedly.  Koss  was 
looking  on  with  bitter  contempt,  and  there  was 
mischief  in  his  eye.  As  usual,  he  pom^ed  out  a 
stream  of  irony  and  banter  on  Miss  Bunnett,  who 
looked  at  him  heljDessly.  ^'  Do  you  hear  that 
man  ?"  he  said.  "  Of  course  the  person  heis  flap- 
ping accepts  it  all.  You  observe  how  refined  and 
delicate  his  flappery  is  ?" 

'^  Flappery !"  repeated  the  young  lady,  mysti- 
fied, and  all  but  frightened.     "  0,  flattery  !" 

"  Flappery  or  flattery,"  he  said.  "We  ought  to 
have  one  a-piece.  But  I  admire  the  gifts  of  Snel- 
grove.  He  is  a  regular  artist,  you  see — has  a 
fine  eye  for  colour  and  effect."  He  went  on, 
turning  to  Snelgrove.  "  Now,  what's  you^r  view 
about  our  host  Tillotson?  Will  he  last  long? 
Will  you  get  any  thing  at  his  auction  ?" 

Mr.  Snelgrove  laughed.  "Very  good,  sir, 
very  good." 

"  I  say,  Tillotson,"  Ross  called  to  him,  'Hhis 
gentleman  is  talking  jocosely  of  i/our  coming  to 
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tlie  hammer.  I  daresay  we  shall  see  the  testimo- 
nial put  up,  and  knocked  down  to  a  friend  of  the 
family.  These  things  are  on  the  cards.  Banks, 
you  know,  are  ever  so  ticklish." 

He  ended  with  a  rude  harsh  laugh. 

The  soft  eyes  turned  towards  him  hurriedly, 
and  with  an  imploring  look. 

Mr.  Grainger  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but  which 
was  distinctly  heard,  "  Our  friend  Boss  is  in  one 
of  his  malicious  moods  to-day.  He  is  allowed  to 
say  what  he  likes  here." 

"  Indeed  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  good- 
hum  ouredly  ;  "for  we  are  actually  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  a  lawsuit.  But  we'll  have  some 
wine  together,  notwithstanding." 

Hoss's  face  darkened.  "  I  don't  jest  on  tliatj'' 
he  said  slowly,  "  and  don't  mean  to  jest  on  it. 
I  don't  take  any  wine.  They  have  put  me  on  a 
regimen.  Take  it  away,  do  you  hear."  (This  was 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  whose  opinion,  expressed  later  at  a 
Manshun  'Us  dinner,  was,  that  he  was  "as  ill- 
reggurlated  a  man  as  ever  he  met.") 

"Eegimen!"  said  Mr.  Grainger,  in  a  low 
voice  to  Mrs.  Tillotson,  "he's  been  keeping  a  regi- 
men, indeed.  It's  almost  lucky — though  you  may 
not  think  so,  Mrs.  Tillotson — that  I  am  here,  for 
he  is  working  himself  up  into  one  of  his  moods. 
Look  how  he  glares  at  your  husband.     He  thinks 
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he  lias  been  insulted  in  some  way.  Every  thing, 
indeed,  is  an  insult  to  him  now.  This  magnifi- 
cence, the  wines,  the  pictures,  at  this  moment, 
have  been  all  got  out,  Hhi'ust  in  his  face,'  he  would 
call  it,  to  make  him  feel.  I  wish  I  was  beside 
him." 

Piteous  distress  was  in  Mrs.  Tillotson's  face. 
She  all  but  wrung  her  hands. 

"  I  feel  what  you  say  to  be  true,"  she  went  on, 
"  and  every  day  I  feel  the  want  in  myself  of  that 
power  that  can  control  others.  I  am  wretchedly 
weak.  Even  this  very  afternoon  some  one  came 
to  our  house — a  wild,  half-savage  being — forced 
himself  in,  hunting  for  my  husband.  Why  should 
this  happen  to  us  ?  Why  should  Eoss — for  it  wa^ 
of  Ms  set,  I  know — expose  us  to  this?" 

A  quick  light  came  into  Grainger's  eyes. 
'^  What  sort  was  this  man?  was  he  short,  stout, 
with  red  rings  round  his  eyes  ?" 

She  almost  started.  "  Why,  you  know^  all 
things,"  she  said. 

"  No,  that  was  none  of  Boss's  set.  He  was 
of  your  husband's  set."  His  voice  got  lower. 
''  But  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you  of  such 
things.  I  could  have  prevented  his  coming,  but 
you  would  think,  naturally,  that  I  was  officiously 
thrusting  myself  into  all  your  concerns.  But  I 
may  say  this  much,  that  he  is  a  dangerous  man, 
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and  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  that  liis  presence  here 
bodes  your  husband  some  trouble.  I  must  warn 
you  of  this." 

They  were  so  earnest  in  their  talk,  and  her 
eyes  were  turned  to  him  with  such  eagerness,  that 
neither  noticed  that  Mr.  Tillotson,  utterly  ab- 
stracted from  his  neighbour's  conversation,  was 
watching  them  with  an  expression  of  pain  that 
was  evident  to  all. 

"Go  on,  tell  me  more,"  he  said.  "  That  is, 
if  you  will  so  indulge  me.  I  may  be  a  little 
useful." 

"No,  I  recollect  now,"  she  went  on,  "you 
must  be  wrong.  For  he  suddenly  changed  and 
became  quite  deferential — that  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take, and  that  he  only  wanted  a  small  debt  that 
my  husband  owed  him." 

"And  he  changed  in  this  way  when  you  — 
This  is  important." 

"  When  I — let  me  think.  0,  let  me  recol- 
lect. Yes.  When  he  found  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  him,  or  that  my  husband  had  not  told  me  any 
thing  of  him." 

"  All,  there  it  is,"  said  he,  hastily.  "  1  see 
through  all  these  little  ruses.  I  met  that  man 
abroad,  and  I  know  him  by  heart.  I  know  the 
whole  this  moment.  There  is  some  passage  in 
your  husband's  life,  which  he — " 
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^^  !N'o,  never,"  she  said,  passionately.  "  You 
are  fond  of  repeating  that — " 

"  I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  believe  it.  Think 
of  that  night  at  St.  Alans,  when  he  left  your 
table.  This  man  knows  something  of  it  —  found 
that  you  were  not  in  the  secret,  and  will  work 
upon  your  husband  for  ends  of  his  own  to  keep 
it  from  you.  That  is  the  game ;  at  least,  so  I 
read  it." 

Tlie  colour  came  to  her  cheeks.     ^^  I  do  not 

so  accept  it,"  she  said.     "  Your  theories  are  too 

ingenious,   and  built  on  too  slight  a  foundation. 

This  is  some  common  man  who  is  in  want   of 

money." 

Grainger  bent  his   head   and  smiled.      "As 

.     .    .* 
you  please.     You  won't  understand  me  till  it  is 

too  late.     You  will  call  me  then,  and  I  shall  not 

come   perhaps.      What   if  I   tell  you  his  name, 

which  you  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Tillotson  ?" 

"  Ah  !  that  icoidd  be  a  proof,"  she  said. 

"  Eastwood,"  he  said,  in  a  slow  distinct  voice, 
and  with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  her. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DINNER. 

There  were  other  eyes,  wliicli  they  had  not 
noticed,  bent  forward,  devouring  them.  There 
was  a  pale  face  watching  tliis  whispered  conver- 
sation, where  the  heads  were  bent  together,  ahnost 
with  a  sort  of  agony.  The  hea\y  stout  lady  beside 
him,  though  ''  making  an  excellent  dinner,"  as 
she  said  herself  afterwards,  thought  him  almost 
"  zmpolite,  Bunnett,"  and  ^' never  so  much  as  /f^ 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  mouth  on  me." 

Ross,  too,  from  afar  off,  had  been  watching 
also  with  a  bitter  sneer  on  his  mouth,  restless, 
impatient,  and  not  attending  to  his  neighbour. 
He  saw  the  worn  anxious  look  on  Mr.  Tillotson's 
face,  and  with  that  ill-humom-  of  his  which  took 
any  victim  that  offered,  said,  half  aloud,  "  Look  at 
our  friend's  face  !  Just  look  !  Tillotson,  I  say, 
are  you  going  to  eat  your  guests  with  your  din- 
ner ?  Ai'e  you  ill  ?  Don't  he  look  ill  now  ?  I 
appeal  to  the  ladies." 

There  was  an  unconcealed  sneer  and  insolence 
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in  the  way  tins  was  spoken.  Mr.  Tillotson  co- 
loured and  recovered.  "I  am  quite  well,"  lie 
said,  coldly.     "  Why  do  you  say  so  ?" 

"  Interest.  Interest,  of  course,"  said  Ross, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Miss  Bunnett,  how  do  you  like 
this  house  ?  The  pictures  and  the  finery  show 
you  what  banking  can  do.  Vive  the  City  !  I  say. 
When  I  am  altogether  run  out,  I  think  I  must 
take  to  the  City,  and  come  in  time  to  have  a  place 
like  your  Bully  Hall,  which  that  gentleman  warms 
up  so  about." 

^'  Bulmer  is  our  place,"  said  the  young  lady, 
coldly  indignant. 

"  Well,  Bulmer.  I  beg  its  pardon.  I  say, 
Tillotson,  you  should  let  out  a  little,  and  not  bg 
hoarding.  This  young  lady  says  you  should 
give  a  ball,  and  not  keep  up  a  melancholy  face, 
as  if  you  were  ordered  for  execution.  When 
he  comes  to  sit  to  Huish  —  isn't  he  the  swell 
painter  ? — they  will  say  you  were  trying  to  look 
like  Byron." 

Grainger  struck  in  in  his  calm  voice :  ''  You 
see,  our  friend  Ross  takes  bitter  views.  The 
world  has  rubbed  him  a  little.  Miss  Bunnett. 
He  has  been  disappointed,  and  he  has  had  a  bad 
opinion  from  his  lawyer  to-day  about  that  funny 
lawsuit  we  spoke  of" 

Ross's    eyes   flashed   fury.      "I've   not,"   he 
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said,  angrily.  "  It's  just  the  contrary.  I  know 
the  parties  who'll  laugh  the  wrong  side.  But  I 
see  this  is  some  of  your  joking  that  you  picked  up 
at  Homburg,  where  they  stripped  you  nicely,  my 
fine  friend." 

The  Bunnetts  and  other  City  people  listened 
wondering,  but  could  make  nothing  of  what  they 
heard.  This  might  be  the  talk  of  high  society  ;  so 
they  held  themselves  in  suspense.  At  any  rate 
it  was  time  for  '^  the  ladies  to  retire,"  and  Mrs. 
Tillotson  gladly  rose. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  up  an  hour  later, 
Mr.  Snelgrove  was  asking  the  captain  privately, 
"  Who,  now,  could  you  tell  me,  is  that  man  Ross  ? 
Very  odd,  very  odd  indeed." 

'^  Ah,  bless  you,"  said  the  captain,  '^  that's 
all  gagging,  as  we  may  call  it.  The  pair  are 
always  going  on  that  way  together — at  it  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  A  sort  of  quizzing,  you 
know." 

^^0,  quizzing!"  said  the  other,  doubtfully. 
"  But  I  declare  I  thought  he  was  in  good  earnest." 

Mr.  Grainger  stole  over  to  Mrs.  Tillotson  as 
soon  as  he  entered.  "  Would  you  show  me  your 
new  piano?"  he  said.  "Who  is  the  maker?  I 
am  longing  to  see  it."  And  Mr.  Tillotson's  eyes 
followed  them  over  into  the  next  room.  "  We 
have  been  on  a  volcano  since  you  left  us,"  said 
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Grainger,  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  passes  belief  all 
we  have  gone  through.  He  is  losing  his  senses, 
I  believe ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  really  only  for 
me—" 

"  This  is  growing  dreadful,"  she  said,  putting 
her  hands  to  her  face  in  sore  distress. 

"  When  the  ladies  went,  his  only  restraint  was 
gone.  He  contradicted  nearly  every  word  your 
husband  said,  and  who,  I  must  say,  bore  it  with  ad- 
mirable temper.  '  What  can  he  know  of  pictures,' 
he  said,  '  who  has  lived  in  a  hole  of  a  bank  all  his 
life  ?  IN^ow,  of  course,  he  has  come  out  into  civi- 
lised life,  but  it  will  take  time  and  training.' 
Then  he  went  on  to  become  worse.  I  am  afraid 
he  has  been  drinking  more  than  he  ought.  At 
last  I  think  your  husband  lost  his  temper,  and 
I  must  say  answered  him  with  spirit.  Set  him 
down  quite.  You  see,  Eoss  is  in  a  sulk.  He 
is  brooding  over  it." 

Ross  was  in  this  state,  and  now  came  over  to 
them.  "  When  did  you  begin  to  take  interest 
in  pianos  ?"  he  said.  '^  Is  that  the  way  to  attend  to 
your  guests,  Mrs.  TiUotson?  As  for  your  hus- 
band, he  has  insulted  me  downstairs,  and,  by 
God,  he  shall  answer  it.  He  thinks,  because  he 
throws  his  mess  down  here  before  me,  because 
he  gives  us  a  glass  of  miserable  wine  that  he 
don't  know  how  to  choose,  he  can  treat  me  as 
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he  likes.  Another  minute,  and  I'd  have  thrown 
it  in  his  face.     He  supposes  he  can  insult  me." 

"  You  insulted  Am,  grossly  insulted  him," 
said  Grainger. 

"  I  did  fio^,"  said  the  other,  fiercely.  ''  What 
is  it  to  you  if  I  did  ?  Look  at  him  now,  looking 
over  here  with  his  pious  face — the  sweet  suffering 
Joseph !  And  to  insult  me  before  this  pack 
of  low  cockneys,  too  !  I'll  have  it  out  of  him, 
and  make  him  apologise  on  his  knees,  and  in  this 
very  room." 

"  0  Ross,  Ross,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice  of  an- 
guish, "  will  nothing  have  any  effect  on  you  ?  You 
are  making  me  more  and  more  wretched  every  hour. " 

"  That  comes  well  from  you,"  he  said.  "  You 
may  thank  yourself  for  all  this.  Every  thing  I  do 
now  is  your  own  work,  recollect." 

Mr.  Snel^ove  came  sidling  over.  "  Won't 
we  hear  the  instrument?"  he  said,  gaily.  "  Here's 
Mr.  Bunnett,  really  a  judge.  Ask  him" — Mr. 
Bunnett  was  rolling  down  slowly  —  "ask  1dm 
would  he  take  a  twenty-pound  note  for  his  piano 
— -just  do,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  think,  Bun- 
nett, it  was  twenty-five  pound  ten  you  gave  for 
that  satin-wood  piano,  with  the  gold  and  the 
carvings,  eh?" 

Mr.  Bunnett  smiled  good  -  humouredly  and 
modestly. 
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"  Didn't  Erard  tell  you,"  went  on  Snelgrove, 
"  it  was  the  cheapest  in  liis  shop?"  Then  in  a  low 
whisper  to  Mrs.  Tillotson,  "  Gave  five  hundred  for 
it !     Saw  the  cheque  myself." 

Thus  those  rooms,  not  very  large  as  they  were, 
had  become  a  whole  theatre  of  human  passions ; 
several  plays  were  going  on  together — suspense, 
anxiety,  doubt,  distrust,  resentment,  intrigue, /a^^e 
conventionality,  dull  insensibility,  and  a  sort  of 
roseate  complacency,  that  all  around  was  smooth, 
conventional,  and  going  on  cheerfully. 

In  the  midst  of  which  Mrs.  Tillotson  played 
the  music.  ("  They  have  a  full  grand  at  Bulmer," 
Mr.  Snelgrove  whispered  under  the  back  of  his 
hand  to  the  captain,  "  that  would  fill  a  church" — • 
news  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  captain,  who 
thought  a  full  grand  might  be  a  foreign  officer  of 
some  kind,  and  said  "Yes.  Now  have  they?") 
When  she  had  done,  and  risen  softly,  it  had  grown 
late.  Mrs.  Bunnett,  between  whom  and  Mrs. 
Tilney  no  fraternisation  had  taken  place,  was  rust- 
ling her  rich  silk  noisily.  Mrs.  Tillotson  had 
risen,  and  was  softly  walking  into  the  front  room, 
when,  at  the  door  of  the  back  drawing-room,  a 
servant  came  in  with  a  card  on  a  salver.  She 
met  him  so  suddenly  that,  with  a  sort  of  instinct, 
she  took  it  from  him. 

Grain£:er   alone   saw  the   look    of  doubt   and 
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abject  agony  tliat  came  into  her  face,  and  saw, 
too,  the  way  she  crushed  it  up  in  her  hand — saw, 
too,  the  hesitating  way  she  stopped,  turned  back, 
and  went  on  again,  as  if  she  knew  not  what  to  do. 
In  a  moment  he  was  at  her  side,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  as  if  he  w^as  still  speaking  of  the  piano. 
In  another  moment  Mr.  Tillptson,  turning  rest- 
lessly, saw  him  take  a  card  from  her  hand,  then 
whisper  something,  and,  with  a  nod  of  intelli- 
gence, leave  the  room.  Downstairs,  Mr.  Bowles, 
not  yet  retired,  said  to  his  colleagues  that  it  was 
"  out  of  all  dressin' "  to  have  ^^  fellers"  like  that 
coming  at  ^^unregular"  hours — a  feller  that  was 
there  twice  afore  on  that  day  to  his  knowledge. 
A  feller  too,  if  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  ladies 
and  gents  at  the  Manshun  'Us  or  elsewhere,  was 
no  more  of  a  gennelman  than  that  'ere  cruet- 
stand.  What  was  he  in  the  front  parlour  now 
with  the  other  gent,  along  o'  the  coats  and  'ats  a 
hinterfenng'^  There  the  ladies  and  gents  'ad  be 
coming  down."  They  were  indeed — and  ^^the 
gent"  and  Grrainger  came  out  heartily  but  in  good 
time,  according  to  Mr.  Bowles's  view.  So  there 
really  was  no  "  hinterfering"  with  the  coats  and 
'ats. 

They  were  all  coming  down,  Mrs.  Bunnett's 
dress  rustling  and  crackling,  like  ships  mider  a 
heavy  sail.     The  Bunnetts'  carriage  was  waiting, 
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about  which  Mr.   Snelgrove,  pleasantly  facetious 
to  the  end,  would  have  his  jest. 

"  You've  seen,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Til- 
ney,  "  our  friend's  tumble-down  old  brougham 
which  he  bought  second-hand?  It's  coming  up 
now.  And  the  horse,  which  he  got  cheap  out  of  a 
cab.  0  yes."  But  this  was  not  so  successful,  for 
the  night  was  dark,  and  the  scene  confused  and 
unsuited  to  irony,  and  the  ''  second-hand  view" 
came  naturally  enough  to  Mr.  Tilney,  and  did  not 
seem  so  far-fetched  an  idea.  At  last  they  were 
all  gone. 

Now  as  the  last  carriage  drove  off,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tillotson  are  standing  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Mr.  Tillotson  began  at  once,  excitedly :  "  I, 
cannot  endure  this  any  longer.  It  is  too  much — far 
too  much.  I  have  been  as  enduring  as  self-respect 
will  allow;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we 
are  not  to  go.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  can't  do  it. 
I  can  do  no  more.  I  have  suffered  enough  as 
it  is." 

With  her  eyes  raised  from  the  ground,  and  in 
which  there  was  the  old  irresistible  devotional  ex- 
pression, she  said :  . "  It  is  quite  true,  indeed. 
Yes;  such  restraint  is  too  noble." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  too  soft  and  foolish. 
It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle.  You  would  not 
match  it;  but  I  am  sick  of  it.     I  am  not  called 
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on  to  make  these  sacrifices.  What  is  that  man  to 
me,  with  the  mysteries  of  those  with  him  ?  They 
may  have  their  reasons,  but  I  have  not,  and  have 
no  connection  with  them.  I  am  not  to  be  pointed 
at — disgraced — as  a  weak,  foohsli  creature,  that 
any  one  can  laugii  at,  for  him  and  his  friends.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  this  wretched  hfe  to-night  to 
sicken  me.  But  I  think  it  high  time  to  begin  and 
look  to  myself  now,  in  the  true  selfish  and  proud 
way,  after  looking  to  every  one  else  all  my  life." 

Now  he  at  last  looked  at  her  wdio  stood  before 
him  like  a  sweet  penitent,  utterly  overwhelmed  and 
miserable.  The  old  St.  Alans  light  seemed  of  a 
sudden  to  rise  about,  the  old  St.  Alans  music  to 

fill. 

"  0,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  forgive  me !  I 
know  not  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  a 
wretched,  miserable  man  that  deserves  all,  all. 
0,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered  to-night  in  a 
hundred  ways,  you  would  be  indulgent  and  pity 
me.  But  because  my  heart  has  been  wrung  I 
must  vent  it  all  on  your  soul.  What  do  you  think 
of  me?" 

The  light  of  joy  that  came  back  into  her  face 
reassured  him.  ''  I  talk  folly  and  wickedness 
when  I  talk  of  suffering.  I  am  only  too  happy — 
more  than  I  deserve.  And  while  it  lasts,  while 
you  remain  to  me,  I  should  be   indeed  content 
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But  mind,"  he  said,  and  the  old  doubt  came  back 
into  his  face,  "  if  once  that  be  taken  from  me,  if 
they  succeed  in  weakening  the  only  link  that  brings 
me  to  the  joys  of  life,  I  am  lost  indeed.  You  will 
not  let  them.     It  is  folly,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

J^ow  came  in  Mr.  Bowles  to  look  after  the 
lights.  The  impression  in  his  mind  was  that  the 
host  and  hostess  were  talkino;  with  delio^ht  on  the 
successful  way  in  which  every  thing  had  "gone 
off,"  and  were  overpowered  with  satisfaction  at 
the  ghmpse  they  had  had  of  "  Manshun  'Us"  festi- 
vities. A  good  deal  of  the  success,  he  thought, 
might  be  set  down  to  his  exertions;  and  he 
thought  it  rather  ill-bred  that  no  acknowledg- 
ment— often  made  affably  at  the  "  Manshun  'Us" 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  himself — had  been  tendered 
on  this  occasion.  But  host  and  hostess  were  so 
selfishly  absorbed  in  discussing  the  feast  for  their 
own  glorification,  that  they  took  no  notice  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  which,  as  that  gentleman  said  the  follow- 
ing evening  at  a  real  City  dinner,  "was  only  the 
way  of  the  world." 

Thus  closed  a  day  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  working  out  of  a  strange  change  in  that 
house. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  MEETING. 

Now  after  Mr.  Tillotson's  City  dinner,  the  scene 
of  their  life  moves  on  with  a  sort  of  monotony. 
Eut  that  morning  seemed  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  bright  unclouded  days  which  had  set  in  for 
hinij  and  about  which  he  had  such  a  distrust. 
Those  who  knew  him  began  to  remark  the  back- 
ward motion,  and  saw,  with  pain,  the  clouds  be- 
ginning to  gather  again. 

She  had  j^assed  a  troubled  night,  from  many 
reasons.  Before  morning  the  conviction  had  grown 
upon  her  strongly  that  some  evil  was  advancing 
on  them,  and  that  this  old  mystery,  so  often  pointed 
to  and  hinted  at,  might  now  be  brought  to  light 
with  danger  and  perhaps  disgrace.  Else  what  did  it 
all  mean  ?  We  hear  men  accuse  themselves  pas- 
sionately, and  tell  us  they  are  guilty  sinners;  but 
over  such  declaration  always  seems  an  air  of  exag- 
geration from  penitence,  or  modesty  perhaps.  But 
it  is  different  when  other  men  make  the  charo-es. 
It  sounds  more  practical  and  serious.     Something, 
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too,  that  Grainger  had  said  to  her  once  before, 
came  back  on  her  very  often.  "  And  did  he  not 
tell  you  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ?  No,  of 
course  not.  That  you  could  scarcely  ask  /iM?i." 
And  putting  all  together, — his  gloom,  the  strange 
hints  he  had  thrown  out  so  often, — it  was  not  unna- 
tural that  she  should  begin  to  feel  a  little  curiosity 
as  to  what  the  shape  of  this  strange  secret  might 
be.  And  from  that  night  a  sort  of  weight  began 
to  oppress  her,  as  if  this  might  turn  out  to  be  some 
dreadful  and  destructive  mystery,  which  when  dis- 
closed would  be  their  ruin. 

When  she  was  sitting  in  her  drawing-room 
thinking  a  little  sadly  over  these  things,  Mr.  Til- 
lotson  entered  a  little  abruptly.  He  was  just* 
going  oif  to  his  office.  His  old  gentleness  had 
come  back.  ^ '  That  was  a  miserable  night  last  night, 
and  I  was  fretful  and  hasty.  But  I  could  not 
endure  such  another.  Do  be  indulgent  and  pity 
me  ;  but  I  have  not  the  moral  strength,  I  think. 
I  am  sm-e  you  will  think  I  am  right,  we  cannot 
have  liim  coming  here  again,  or  any  of  his  friends. 
I  have  done  all  I  could,  and  can  do  no  more." 

Sweet  comfort  and  pity  came  into  her  face ; 
and  she  answered  at  once  :  "  He  behaved  cruelly, 
unkindly,  wickedly.  No,  you  will  never  see  him 
any  more.  Indeed,  I  could  not  ask  you.  You 
have  been  too  kind." 
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^^I?"  he  answered  hastily.  "I  have  never 
wished  to  see  him  but  for  your  sake.  What  I 
mean  is,  he  must  not  come  to  this  house,  or  be 
seen  here.  I  cannot  endure  his  insolence;  it  is 
torture,  and  will  di'ive  me  to  something.  I  must 
ask  you  to  agree  to  this.  Indeed,  it  is  not  much, 
and  only  due  to  our  own  dignity." 

^^  To  be  sure,"  she  said.     '^  And  he  shall  never 

enter  it:  though "    And  she  stopped  suddenly 

and  looked  down;  for  at  that  moment  rushed  on 
her  all  the  dangers  of  such  an  exclusion,  and  the 
fury  which  such  a  step  would  work  him  up  to. 
''  I  think,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "just  as  yet, 
while  he  is  in  this  state,  and  we  are  the  only  peo- 
ple who  have  influence  with  him After  all,  he 

is  not  naturally  wicked,  and  Mr.  Grainger  has 
some  power." 

Mr.  Tillotson  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  a 
strange  expression;  then  suddenly  turned  away. 
"  It  was  not  much  to  ask,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter 
and  wounded  tone.  "  I  only  can  say  what  I  wish. 
You  can,  of  course,  do  what  you  please.  My 
wish  is  that  he  be  never  admitted  into  this  house 
again.     That,  of  course,  does  not  concern  you." 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  said  with  soft 
reproach;  "what  change  is  this  coming  on? 
Dearest  husband,  this  is  for  yo?/." 

"  Chanc2:e  !"  he  said,  "there  is  no  chansfc.     I 
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onlj  go  back  to  my  old  state,  the  state  it  was  folly 
for  me  to  have  given  up.  I  say  again,  I  do  not 
wish  that  man  or  his  friend  to  be  seen  here  again. 
You  are  free,  and  can  do  as  you  wish." 

''  Any  thing  you  please,"  she  said. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  out,  she  again  sank 
down  into  her  old  meditativeness.  The  difficulties 
of  the  situation  all  came  back  upon  her  again. 
There  was  this  dangerous  man,  who  had  come  last 
night,  and  would  come  again  of  a  certainty,  and 
embitter  her  husband's  life.  Grainger  might  for 
a  time  keep  him  away ;  but  she  more  and  more 
recoiled  from  havins;  recourse  to  his  assistance. 

Another  day  went  slowly  by  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
irresolution,  until  towards  the  afternoon  Martha , 
stood  before  her.    ' '  That  gentleman's  below  again, ' ' 
she  said.     "The  gentlemen  visitors  are  coming  in 
plenty  these  days." 

This  woman  had  a  sort  of  privilege,  and  these 
grim  speeches  were  but  a  part  of  herself.  But 
Mrs.  Tillotson  had  an  instinct  who  this  was.  "  I 
cannot  see  him — see  an?/  one,"  she  said.  "  Send 
him  away." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  He  will  not  go  for  7?2e," 
she  said.  "  The  best  way  were  not  to  let  them 
come." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Tillotson,"  said  a 
voice  at  the  door.    "  You  will  excuse  me,  I  know; 
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but  recollect  that  this  was  part  of  our  arrangemeut 
last  night.  I  was  at  your  party,  and  they  treated 
me  like  a  servant.  If  I  went  away  then,  it  was 
only  to  put  the  matter  off  till  this  morning.  Now 
you  can  go  down,"  he  said,  turning  to  Martha. 
"  What  are  you  waiting  for?" 

He  took  a  chair,  then  closed  the  door,  and  sat 
down  by  her.  "Now,"  he  said,  "let  us  see  our 
way,  and  let  us  understand  each  other.  Dear  me, 
how  charming  old  England  is,  after  all ;  and  old 
London,  too,  above  all !  Only  think  how  it  must 
seem  to  a  town  man  after  fifteen  years  among  their 
wretched  mangy  foreign  places.  How  sick  I  have 
been  of  them,  pining  literally  to  get  back  here  ! 
But  what  could  I  do?" 

She  looked  at  him  wondering. 
"Ask  your  husband  the  reason.  He  is  ac- 
countable for  it  all,  and  for  much  more.  If  I  had 
come  home  all  that  time,  I  should  have  come  home 
a  beggar  ;  for  a  little  allowance  that  was  made  me 
by  a  cruel  mother  would  have  been  withdrawn  if  I 
had.  Only  fancy,  an  elder  son,  John  Eastwood, 
of  Eastwood,  '  cut  off,'  as  they  call  it,  with  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  his  whole  fine  estate  handed 
over  to  a  younger  brother ;  all  of  which  madness  I 
owe  to  yonr  husband." 

"What  does   all   this  mean?"   she  said,   half 
rising.     "Why  do  you  speak  to  me  in  this  way? 
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I  do  not  want  to  listen  to  you.  You  wisli  to 
assume  some  power  over  us — " 

"  Well,  if  you  like,"  lie  said,  rising,  "  I  shall 
go  straight  to  his  bank ;  it  will  be  more  profitable 
to  me,  and  less  pleasant  to  you.  And  if  you  have 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  skeleton  in  a  cup- 
board, I  vow  to  heaven  your  husband  will  bring 
you  to-day  from  his  bank  a  skeleton,  the  match  of 
which  you'll  not  find  in  London.  On  my  honour, 
I  am  serious — a  skeleton  that  will  stay  with  you 
in  the  house  until  your  dying  day.  Give  your 
orders,  Mrs.  Tillotson.  I  am  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  education,  and  don't  want  to  hector  or 
terrify  you,  or  make  terms  like  a  vulgar  ruffian. 
But  as  I  live  and  breathe — and  on  my  solemn 
honour,  what  I  tell  you  is  true — and  that  is  true,  it 
will  be  the  most  miserable  day  in  your  new-married 
life  if  I  go  to  the  bank  now,  and  even  let  myself 
be  seen  by  Tillotson.     There." 

There  was  such  earnestness  in  what  he  said, 
that  it  brought  conviction,  but  with  a  chill. 

"  But  what  is  all  this  about?"  she  said,  in  a 
mournful  voice.     "  What  is  this  secret  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Seriously,"  he  said, 
gravely  and  respectfully,  '^  it  would  not  do  to  tell 
you.  You  would  not  wish  it  yourself.  You  see, 
the  wdiole  is  in  a  mess ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
have  had  a  miserable  time.     I  have  been  ruined 
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through  the  business  and  through  him.  As  I  say, 
I  was  born  and  bred  a  gentleman,  and  I  don't 
want  to  have  the  looks  of  extorting,  and  having 
'  silence  purchased/  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
what  can  I  do  ?  As  it  is,  I  am  doing  wonders,  for 
mc.  I  suppose,  if  I  walked  to  him  straight,  it 
would  be  the  best  course  for  me.  But  I  don't 
want  to  make  or  bring  confusion.  I  must  live. 
If  something  moderate  is  got  for  me,  I  shall  be 
quite  content,  which,  recollect,  all  this  time  is  a 
debt ;  for  it  was  he  and  his  husiness  that  brought 
ruin  on  me,  and  it  is  fair  that  he  should  make  up 
for  it.  In  fact,  I  have  behaved  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  all  through.  In  fact,  I  thought  for  years 
that  he  had  become  only  a  poor  clerk  in  a  bank. 
Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  that  he 
was  a  regular  millionaire,  and  rolling  in  wealth. 
Well,  now,  to  business,  Mrs.  Tillotson.  What  can 
you  do  for  me?" 

A  strange  curiosity  came  on,  arising  out  of  his 
preamble.  "  If  we  are  to  do  this,  tell  me,  at 
least,  what  you  are  speaking  of.  What  is  this 
secret — this  mystery  ?  It  is  best  I  should  know 
it.  It  w^ill  be  a  more  miserable  skeleton  for  me  if 
I  should  not.     I  make  that  a  condition." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment.  "  Far  better  for 
you  not.  Take  my  advice — reflect.  They  tell  me 
YOU  are  an  attached  couple — domestic  and  all  that. 
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Once  distrust  gets  in,  or  a  lower  estimate — now 
think—" 

She  said  again,  with  a  sort  of  flutter,  "  I  still 
wish  to  know  ;  it  is  better  that  I  should." 

He  got  up,  went  over  to  the  door  softly,  looked 
out,  and  came  back  hurriedly, 

'^  Some  one  in  the  hall,  and  coming  up.  Not 
Tillotson — some  old  gentleman.  What  would  you 
do  with  me  now  ?" 

In  great  terror  she  rose  up  also.  Then  the 
grim  Martha  came  and  solemnly  announced,  "The 
captain." 

The  captain,  greatly  pleased  with  his  dinner 
party,  had  been  thinking  over  the  details.  As 
he  told  his  landlady,  it  had  been  a  "  tip-top  busi-, 
ness,"  and  the  finest  company  he  had  met  for 
a  long  summer's  day ;  and  the  way  they  talked, 
now,  w^as  as  good  as  a  book.  After  all,  now, 
what  was  there  like  nice  people  ;  it  really  did  one 
good  to  hear  them.  In  his  flowered  morning- 
gown,  and  with  a  very  solid  and  weighty  pair  of 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  he  got  through  his  morning 
paper,  which  he  read  as  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously as  he  did  his  prayer-book,  that  is,  repeat- 
ing every  word,  as  if  he  was  reading  aloud.  It 
was,  indeed,  pleasant  to  hear  him  read  out  the 
journal,  which  he  did  with  great  care  and  caution, 
and  with  a  comment  at  the  end  of  each  piece  of 
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news.  "  See  that,  now  !  My  God !  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  of  that?"  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  only  "  civil  and  the  right  thing, 
you  know,"  to  "drop  a  card"  at  the  house  where 
he  had  been  entertained,  and  he  accordingly  "  got 
up"  his  "  toilet"  w^ith  special  care,  getting  out  the 
best  "frock."  "And,  egad,"  thought  the  captain, 
"  I  may  as  well  go  in  and  talk  a  little  with  Mrs. 
T.  Though,  indeed,  she  mayn't  be  obliged  to  me 
for  all  that — giving  her  my  old /oosim^^"  (where 
did  the  captain  get  that  barbaric  word  ?) — "  my 
foostering  talk." 

He  set  off  in  a  cab  to  "save  the  frock."  "  And 
see,  my  man,  easy  with  this  poor  leg  of  mine  over 
the  crossings."  And  my  man  drove  him  carefully, 
and  with  respect,  and  took  the  captain's  shilling 
without  protest. 

He  drew  back  as  he  saw  the  stranger  present. 
The  young  mistress  of  the  house  ran  to  meet  him. 
"  Another  time,  my  dear,"  he  said  ;  "  they  didn't 
tell  me  below.  I'm  putting  my  foot  in  it.  Why 
sure — no.  Eh  ? — it  can't  be  '!'  And  the  captain, 
shading  his  eyes,  peered  at  the  stranger,  who, 
very  much  embarrassed,  half  rose. 

She  saw  all  this,  and  said  eagerly,  "  You 
know  this  gentleman — you  have  met  him  be- 
fore ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  the  captain  firmly,  and 
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drawing  himself  up  ;  "  and  I  don't  think — that  is, 
sir — this  is  the  place  I  should  find  him  in.  I 
don't,  sir  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  come  in  here." 

The  other  answered,  with  some  confusion, 
"  My  dear  sir,  we  can't  help  ourselves  sometimes. 
I  didn't  intend  it.  But  as  for  the  affair  at  Men- 
tone,  I  assure  you  you  misjudged  me.  I  was 
foolish,  but  not  so  much  to  blame.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  Captain  Diamond — " 

"  It  was  unhandsome,  sir,"  said  the  captain 
warmly,  '^  ungentlemanly,  and  cruel  to  a  degree. 
I  am  an  old  man  and  a  broken  old  fellow,  but  if  I 
had  met  you  at  the  time,  I  should  not  have  an- 
swered for  myself.  I  should  not,  sir.  It  was  a 
base  trick,"  added  the  captain,  warming  rapidljs, 
^^  and  a  cowardly  one.  And  you  took  me — I 
don't  care  to  own  it,  but  it  was  cowardly,  sir." 

Mrs.  Tillotson,  standing  with  clasped  hands, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other.  "Another  mys- 
tery," she  said,  sadly :  "  they  are  gathering 
fast." 

"  Mystery,  my  clear,"  said  the  captain,  "  it  is 
no  mystery.  It  should  be  published  from  the 
Duke  o'  York's  Monument.  I'll  reproach  myself 
to  my  dying  day  for  it.  Of  course  there  are  some 
fellows  who  think  it  a  feather  in  their  caj:)  to  go 
to  a  poor  weak — " 

"  Captain  Diamond,"  interrupted  the  other,  in 
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a  low  voice,  '^  Come  now.  I  think  you  will  see, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  Captain  Diamond,  and  as  a 
man  of  delicacy,  that  this  room  and  this  presence 
is  hardly  suited  to — " 

The  captain  stopped  irresolutely.  There  was 
force  in  this  remark,  and  it  struck  him.  He 
looked  at  Mrs.  Tillotson,  and  then  at  the  ground. 
He  was  not  ready  at  a  reply.  The  other  went 
on  : 

"  No  man  has  more  bitterly  regretted  that 
affair  than  I.  I  was  foolish  and  wicked,  if  you 
like.  Captain  Diamond ;  but  we  can't  control  our- 
selves always."  He  then  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  You  will  see,"  he  said  to  her,  "  I  can  hardly 
wait  here  longer,  unless  at  the  risk  of  what  you 
would  not  wish  to  happen  taking  place.  It  is  four 
o'clock.  You  will  think  over  what  I  said,  and  let 
me  have  an  answ^er  in  the  mornino;.  I  shall  wait 
at  home  for  it.  If  I  receive  none  before  twelve 
o'clock,  you  will  Qiot  be  surprised  if  I  find  that  I  can 
wait  no  longer." 

He  went  away  hastily.  The  captain  looked 
after  him  gravely.  "  I  think,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"  it  was  as  well  that  man  did  not  come  here. 
If  your  husband  met  him,  it  might  be  worse. 
There  w^ould  be  mischief  of  some  sort,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Tom." 

'^  Then  you  know  it,  too?"  she  said,  eagerly. 
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"  I  have  no  power  in  the  matter.  He  has  told 
me  enough  to  let  me  know  that  he  can  do  as  he 
pleases." 

"  And  did  the  fellow  dare,  my  dear,  to  attempt 
to  say  a  word  to  you — a  lady.  Egad !  if  I  had 
thought  that—" 

"  No,"  she  said,  sadly ;  ''  he  has  shown  that 
he  is  more  or  less  helpless  in  the  matter.  But 
what  is  this  di-eadful  disgrace — this  terrible  busi- 
ness of  my  husband's  that  he  knows  and  holds  over 
me.  You  know  it  all,  I  am  sure.  Tell  me — re- 
lieve my  mind." 

"  Eh?"  the  captain  said,  puzzled.  ^^What's  all 
this,  now  ?  Who's  been  telling  you  ?  My  good- 
ness !  There's  nothing  in  the  wide  world,  as  I  am 
a  Christian." 

"  But  there  is,"  she  said.  ''  This  man  throws 
out  dreadful  hints  of  disgrace,  and  misery,  and  of 
something  that  happened  long  ago,  which  if  he 
were  to  disclose  now — " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  captain, 
promptly.  "  My  dear,  do  you  see  me  now  ?  On 
my  solemn  word  and  truth,  there's  nothing  in  it — 
not  a  word.  Do  you  mind  me? — not  a  word. 
Sure,  my  dear,  we  all,  when  we're  young,  have 
our  little  fling  and  our  little  scrape — no  man's 
worth  his  ears  that  hasn't;  and  that's  the  whole  of  it, 
as  to  Tillotson — I  declare  to  God  Almighty  it  is." 
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"  All,  but  you  see,  then,  there  is  something," 
she  said,  sadly ;  "  and  this  man  threatens  to  go 
to  him  and  make  his  life  wretched,  by  keeping  this 
hanging  over  him,  unless  he  gets  money  or  help  of 
some  kind." 

The  captain  looked  very  grave.  ''  Well,"  he 
said,  "  of  course  there  could  be  no  harm  in  that, 
you  know.  Poor  Tillotson  has  had  so  much 
misery  and  worry  in  his  short  life,  that,  egad,  I'd 
give  a  few  guineas  myself  to  get  him  peace.  No, 
we  mus'n't  let  this  fellow  see  him ;  not  that  we 
mind  his  old  woman's  stories,  you  know,  but  just 
for  peace  sake.  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, as  if  a  brilliant  discovery  had  come  to  him, 
^^  leave  it  to  me ;  put  it  into  my  hands  altogether. 
If  there's  a  man  in  the  world  that  can  deal  with 
fellows  of  that  sort,  I  am.  Don't  say  a  word 
more,"  said  the  captain.  "  Just  the  boy  for  his 
business.  I'll  make  the  rhino  go  twice  as  far  as 
you  would,  my  dear.  Now  will  you  leave  it  to 
me  ?  It  doesn't  do  for  you  to  be  mixed  up  in  such 
a  business ;  not  that  there's  any  thing  in  it.  But, 
after  all,  peace  and  quiet  is  better  than  gold.  Now 
what  is  he  to  get  ?  Leave  it  all  to  me.  I'll  go  oJ0P 
and  see  him  at  once." 

Not  without  serious  remonstrance  and  danger 
of  an  entire  rupture  of  the  business  did  the  captain 
agree  to  any  assistance ;  as  to  the  pecuniary  part, 
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she  brought  down  her  little  store.  With  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  the  captain  said  he'd 
manage  the  whole  thing  "  easy."  Grief  and  ter- 
ror again  came  into  her  face.  But  two  or  three 
days  before  her  husband  had  given  her  fifty 
pounds  "to  pay  for  pins  and  ribbons." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  my  dear,"  said  the  captain. 
"  We  can  put  fifty  to  the  back  of  it  easy.  It'll  do 
splendid."  But  to  this  she  would  not  agree,  and 
so  it  was  at  last  agreed — as  she  insisted — that  on 
that  night  she  would  send  the  captain  more 
money. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MRS.  TILLOTSON  " 

Later  Mr.  Tillotson  came  home,  and  the  cold 
formal  ride  took  place.  Dm'ing  it,  with  some 
constraint  and  confusion,  she  said  :  "  I  know  you 
are  so  good  to  me  always,  and  so  indulgent,  you 
never  refuse  me.  I  have  been  very  extravagant 
— no,  not  that — but  I  am  going  to  be  very  ex- 
travagant, and  I  would  have  you  to  help  me — will 
you? 

Some  of  the  old  pleasure  came  into  his  face. 
"I  am  delighted,"  he  said,  "that  you  come  to 
me  in  tliis  way.  This  is  what  I  like.  When  Ave 
get  home,  we  shall  settle  how  large  it  shall  be ; 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  drive  to  the  bank  to- 
gether." 

But  as  he  rode,  and  before  they  got  home,  he 
grew  silent.  He  was  always  all  but  thrusting 
money  on  her,  and  nothing  so  delighted  as  the 
rare  occasion  when  she  had  come  to  him.  But  it 
was  only  two  days  ago  that  she  asked  him,  and 
now  she  asked  again.     And  over  this  he  began 
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to  grow  silent  and  to  brood ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  ride,  when  he  was  hfting  her  off  her  horse, 
he  had  built  on  it  a  whole  mountain  of  suspicion, 
and,  sadly  converted,  what  he  had  hailed  with  a 
sort  of  delight  had  become  a  fresh  source  of 
disquiet. 

Just  before  dinner  she  came  in  to  him.  "  If 
you  could  spare  it  to  me  now,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  have  heard  you  quote  some  Latin 
about  his  daV 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  fetching  out  his  cheque- 
book.    "  How  much?" 

"  A  great  deal,"  she  said,  "  a  very  great  deal. 
I  am  ashamed  to  name  it." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  writing.  "  Is  not  every, 
thing  I  have  yours?  you  know  that.  This,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her,  ''  is  some  pressing  fellow,  or 
Madame  Adelaide.  Why  do  you  let  them  press 
you?" 

"No,"  she  said  hastily;  "this  is  a  private 
little  extravagance — a  secret,  a  very  great  secret. 
We  all  have  our  little  debts,  or,  I  mean,  expenses." 

He  then  said  abruptly,  "  How  much?" 

"  Well  then,"  she  said,  "  a  very  great  deal,  I 
fear.     Would  a  hundred " 

He  filled  it  in.  "  There,"  he  said.  "  Surely 
you  know,"  he  added,  gravely,  "  there  is  no  com- 
plaint in  these  matters,  or  should  not  be.     With 
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an  income  like  ours,  you  are  entitled  by  right  to 
your  share,  without  coming  to  me  in  this  way. 
And  observe,  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
I  wish  to  know  how  you  spend  it.  I  have  no 
right  or  title  in  the  world.  There,  sp  recollect 
that.     The  bank  is  your  bank  as  well  as  mine." 

She  hung  her  head.  "0,  if  you  knew,  dear 
husband,"  she  said,  then  stopped  irresolutely. 

His  face  lit  up.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  this  is  for 
some  of  your  good  noble  charities.  That  secret 
angelic  work  of  yours,  which  I  know  of  old.  To 
be  sure ;  forgive  me.     But " 

She  shook  her  head.  '^  No,  I  cannot  let  you 
think  that,"  she  said,  and  she  went  away.  She 
heard  his  deep  sigh. 

Presently  she  came  back.  "  I  had  forgot ;  it 
is  too  late  now.  The  banks  are  all  closed,  and 
this  cheque  can  be  of  no  use  to-night." 

"What,"  he  said,  a  little  bitterly,  "is  it  so 
pressing  as  that?" 

"  I  want  it  to-night,"  she  said  desperately,  "  I 
do  indeed.     Forgive  me  for  this,  but " 

"  Forgive  you,"  he  said — "  forgive  you,  my 
dear!  How  strangely  you  talk,  for  wishing  to 
have  gold  instead  of  a  cheque.  Nonsense;  we  can 
send  out  and  have  it  cashed  somewhere,"  and  he 
rang  the  bell.     But  all  the  shops  were  closed. 

Sitting  below  in  his  study,  he  did  very  little 
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business  tliat  night.  Towards  nine  lie  found  his 
lamp  growing  dim,  and  rang  the  bell  for  his  ser- 
vant. The  study  door  was  opened  by  Martha. 
"  Take  this  lamp  away,"  he  said,  a  little  pettishly. 
^^  None  of  you  mind  your  work.  Look  at  the  way 
it  is  burning.     Stay,  why  didn't  he  come  up  ?" 

"  The  mistress,"  she  answered,  solemnly,  "  had 
sent  him  out  of  a  message,  and  with  a  letter.  She 
was  most  particular  about  it,  as  there  was  money — " 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  then  paused.  Then  very 
irresolutely,  and  with  an  affectation  of  displeasure, 
"  and  where  has  he  gone  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

He  waited  anxiously  for  the  answer. 

"  To  the  captain's.  The  captain  sent  here  twice 
this  evening." 

^^Ah!  I  see,"  he  said — not  to  Martha — but 
in  reference  to  something  that  he  said  himself, — "  I 
see;  perfectly  too." 

(What  he  saw  was,  that  the  captain  never 
wanted  money  for  himself,  and  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  asked  it,  except  from  a  man 
like  General  Cameron.  Therefore  the  captain  was 
useful  as  an  agent.) 

Martha  went  on.  ''  Indeed,  we  had  company 
enough  here  to-day.  A  strange  gentleman  that 
sat  near  an  hour." 

"Mr.  Grainger?"  he  said,  eagerly. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  but  a  friend  of  his,  and 
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the   captain   was   here   with   him.      Very  pretty 
goings  on,  while  the  master's  at  the  bank." 
"Martha!" 

"  Ah  !  she,  the  poor  little  soul  that  they  put  to 
rest  in  the  heathen  country,  there  was  no  trouble 
of  that  sort  with  her.  Ah  !  if  s/ie'd  been  under- 
stood properly;  but  she  wasn't,  and  it's  too  late 
now.  There's  Watson  back.  He's  been  away  an 
hour." 

"  Send  him  to  me." 

Watson  came,  and  took  the  lamp  with  all  re- 
spect and  many  excuses.  He'd  have  sent  the 
groom,  but  the  mistress  was  so  particular.  And 
the  captain  had  to  write  a  letter,  which  he  asked 
him  to  leave,  and  be  very  careful  of,  which  he  had 
done  ;  "  as  I  knew,  sir,  you  wished  the  captain  to 
be  obliged  in  every  thing.  Then  the  captain  had 
written  another  letter  for  the  mistress." 

"  You  did  quite  right,  Watson,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
lotson.  "  Leave  it  here.  She  will  be  down  her- 
self." 

It  was  not  a  letter,  only  a  scrap  of  paper  half 
twisted  up.  It  was  in  his  hand ;  and,  indeed,  it 
all  but  unfolded  of  itself.  There  was,  besides,  the 
legal  fiction  of  husband  and  wife  "  being  one,"  and 
the  moral  rule  of  their  "having  no  secrets"  from 
each  other.  There  was  no  question  of  "  breaking 
the  seal"  or  "  opening  a  letter." 
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It  was  a  very  short  struggle.  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  sent  it  up  to  her. 

The  note  which  the  captain  had  written  was 
to  the  following  effect : 

"  My  dear, — It's  all  right.  I  told  you  I 
was  the  boy  for  the  business.  He  has  taken 
the  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  off  to  the  country. 
—Yours,  T.  D." 

But  the  good  captain  had  not  mentioned  that 
his  own  fifty  "  had  gone  to  the  back  of  that." 
^'Ah,  the  creature,  when  I  come  to  want  it  one 
of  these  days,  I  shall  tell  Tillotson ;  and  it'll  be 
time  enough  then,  Grod  knows."  • 

Thus,  some  two  or  three  weeks  more  went  by, 
and  the  cloud  deepened  all  the  while  over  that 
house.  Mr.  Tillotson's  face  began  to  draw  back 
every  day  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  old  dreamy 
gloomy  pattern,  to  the  infinite  concern  of  his 
fi'iends.  The  uncharitable  said  "  something  was 
going  wrong  with  the  bank ;"  others  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  said  he  was  always  an  odd 
being. 

Meantime  they  went  their  usual  round  of  life. 
A  wistful  look  had  come  into  her  face,  but  they 
went  out  together  to  the  festivities  given  in  honour 
of  so  important  a  being  as  the  head  of  the  great 
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bank.  And  in  due  course  arrived  a  sort  of  Lord 
Mayor's  card  fi-om  Mrs.  Bunnett,  announcing  that 
that  City  lady  would  be  "  At  Home,"  with  "  Danc- 
ing," in  a  few  days. 

A  morning  or  two  before  this  solemnity  had 
come  round,  Mr.  Tillotson  had  said  to  his  wife 
in  his  gentle  voice,  "  We  must  go,  of  course.  It 
will  amuse  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  a  fine 
show  there,  and  that  you  have  a  splendid  dress." 

^'  You  are  too  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  softly. 
"  But  I  am  well  provided ;  too  well."  She  stopped 
irresolutely,  and  came  up  to  him.  "  I  have  done 
something  wrong,"  she  said,  ^^  and  you  are  angry 
with  me.  But  I  did  not  mean  it;  indeed,  no. 
We  were  so  happy,  but  now " 

"  You,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  No.  I  have  not 
complained,  have  I  ?  No  ;  you  are  every  thing 
that  a  good  wife  could  be.  I  have  no  right  to 
say  a  word." 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  changed !  I  see  you  are, 
and  you  have  some  reason  which  you  will  not 
tell ;  and  yet  I  declare  solemnly,  as  I  stand  here, 
that  I  know  of  nothing,  unless,  indeed,  that  unfor- 
tunate Ross But  if  you  only  knew — " 

The  hard  look  came  to  his  face  again.  '^  Have 
I  made  any  complaint?"  he  said.  "  I  repeat,  you 
are  every  thing  a  husband  could  wish.  Could  you 
ask  for  a  handsomer  testimonial?"  he  added,  try- 
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ing  to  smile.  "  No ;  I  am  odd,  strange,  eccen- 
tric, given  to  humour — now  in  good  spirits,  now 
the  reverse.  You  have  an  equable  turn  of  temper, 
to  be  envied.  That  is  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  my 
misfortune  and  fault." 

She  was  going  with  a  deep  sigh,  when  he  called 
her  back  softly.  '^  Now,"  said  he,  "  about  this 
ball.  You  must  be  splendid.  It  is  my  glory  to 
see  you  '  got  up,'  as  they  call  it,  as  well  as  others, 
and  eclipsing  others.  It  is  a  delight  and  a  pride 
for  me,  as  you  must  know.  So  to  oblige  me,"  he 
added,  taking  his  cheque-book,  ^^you  must  have 
this."     And  he  began  to  '^  fill  in"  rapidly. 

She  knew  what  he  said  was  true,  and  that  this 
was  one  way  to  please  and  oblige  him.  So  sh^ 
only  thanked  him,  with  that  devotional  grace  and 
warmth  which  almost  affected  him  as  with  pain. 
She  was  overpowered  with  his  "munificence."  It 
was  for  two  hundred;  a  "little  bonus,"  as  he 
called  it. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Bunnet  ball,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Tillotson  was  at  the  bank,  and 
she  had  ordered  her  carriage  expressly  to  visit 
Madame  Adelaide  and  "fit  on"  something  that 
would  do  honour  to  his  kindness.  She  heard  a 
step  on  the  stair,  and  Mr.  Tilney,  an  unfrequent 
visitor  now,  came  in  hurriedly. 

"  My  dear  child,  here's  a  business,"  he  said. 
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'^  I  saw  the  carriage  at  the  door,  but  I  knew  you 
were  in.  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
coming  to,  or  where  the  world  is  going  to  end !" 
And  Mr.  Tilney  dropped  into  a  chair  and  looked 
round  with  a  really  worried  and  hopeless  ex- 
pression. 

She  asked  him  calmly,  "  What  is  it,  dear 
father?     I  am  prepared  for  any  thing." 

''  What  is  it?"  rejDeated  he  ;  '^  what  should  it 
be  ?  The'  old  quarter,  you  may  be  sure !  That 
fellow  Ross,  that  disgrace  to  us  all,  who'll  end 
on  the  gallows — mark  my  words !  on  the  gallows 
tree — as  sure, — as  sure  as  you  spell  my  name  with 
aT." 

She  turned  a  little  pale.  "  And  what  has  hap- 
pened now?" 

"What  has  happened  now?"  again  repeated 
Mr.  Tilney.  "  God  help  us  all,  but  the  times  are 
all  sadly  screwed  out  of  joint,  screwed  out  of  joint ! 
What  has  he  done  ? — disgraced  us,  ruined  us  all, 
pointed  the  unerring  finger  of  scorn  as  we  go  by. 
Only  think,  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman's  son, 
dragged  away  by  common  bailiifs  to  a  common 
sponging  house.  No  effects,  no  assets,  nothing  to 
meet  the  law,  and  then  writes  to  me  telling  me  to 
send  him — let  me  see,"  added  Mr.  Tilney,  taking 
a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
"  one  hmidred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  ten  shil- 
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lings  (one-ninety-eight  ten),  to  satisfy  the  detainer 
and  costs.  Yes,  satisfy  the  detainer,"  added  he 
with  great  unction.  "  Why,  he  must  be  gone 
clean,  stark,  staring  mad,  to  write  such  a  thing  to 
me."  So,  indeed,  it  would  seem,  from  what  we 
Ivnow  of  Mr.  Tilney  already. 

"  Poor  unfortunate  miserable  Boss,"  said  she 
with  sympathy,  "  always  from  one  misfortune  to 
another ;  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  the  idea  of  coming  to 
me  was  ludicrous, — simply  ludicrous.  I  laughed 
when  I  read — I  with  all  my  claims.  Not  to  be 
thoufi^ht  of.  But  the  idea  flashed  on  me  at  once 
like  an  injunction.  You  and  Tillotson  were  ob- 
viously the  quarter  from  which  relief  should  come. 
And  see,"  added  Mr.  Tilney,  in  a  ruminative  way, 
"  see  the  delicacy  of  the  fellow  after  all.  He  had 
a  natural  repugnance  to  trespass  on  his  old  flame ; 
and  as  for  Tillotson,  I  can  quite  understand  his 
not  thinking  of  him.  0,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  must  admit  that  Koss  has  something  of  the 
gentleman  in  his  veins  !" 

"But  how  can  I  help  him?"  she  said  dis- 
tractedly, "  where  can  I  get  so  much  money  ?  I 
cannot  ask  him  ;  no,  I  cannot.  He  has  given  me 
money  to-day  already.     Indeed,  no." 

Mr.  Tilney  smiled  with  great  satisfaction.  "  See 
how  tilings  falls  out.     Not  a  sparrow,  you  know, 
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but  without  some  design  of  its  lieavenly  Father. 
There  you  are,  you  see,  like  a  miracle." 

"  But  this  was  for  a  particular  purpose,"  she 
said.     "  Dear  father,  you  don't  see  the  difficulty." 

"  Well,  devote  this  money  to  him,  and  get 
more  for  the  particular  purpose.  I  know  Til- 
lotson;  Til  answer  for  him.  He  is  mmiificent 
in  his  ideas, — absolutely.  Just  go  to  him  and  tell 
him  the  whole,  or  shall  I  ?" 

Long  she  thought  it  over.  Tliere  was  deep 
pity  in  her  heart  for  this  unhaj)py,  most  miserable 
being,  whose  days  seemed  doomed  to  misfortune, 
and  for  whose  misfortunes  she  herself  was  not  a 
little  accountable.  At  last  she  came  to  a  resolve, 
she  could  not  resist  any  longer  ;  and  she  thought 
it  a  duty  to  send  what  she  had.  Later,  she  could 
mention  it  to  her  husband — in  a  week,  say.  She 
sent  away  her  two  hmidred  pomid  cheque  to  the 
direction  given  her  by  Mr.  Tilney. 

Madame  Adelaide  had  surpassed  herself.  As 
Mrs.  Tillotson  stood  in  her  drawing-room,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  figures  that  could  be  conceived,  her 
dress  rich  with  tulle  and  laces,  and  lit  up  with  the 
faint  colouring  of  a  delicate  mauve  ribbon, — there 
were  diamonds  which  nestled  in  the  bouquets  of 
tulle ;  and  above  the  gorgeous  golden  hair  was 
reflected  softly  and  richly  in  the  glasses  of  the 
room, — no  wonder   Mr.    Tillotson  looked  at  her 
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with  admiration,  then  said  with  a  sort  of  pride : 
"  This  is  what  I  wished  you  to  do  ;"  then  sighed 
deeply.  ^^You  have  put  that  little  sum  to  the 
best  uses ;  you  must  come  to  me  to-morrow  again. 
You  do  not  ask  /iaZ/"  enough." 

Suddenly  she  clasped  her  hands.  ""  0,  then, 
if  you  would  !    Zdo  not  want  it  so  much,  but " 

His  face  grew  cold  and  contracted.  "  We  shall 
be  late,"  he  said  ;  ''  and  the  carriage  is  waiting." 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

THE  BUNNETT  BALL. 

Mrs.  Bunnett's  ball  was  "  clone  in  really  first- 
class  style,"  as  one  of  her  friends  described  it. 
The  house  was  in  a  Bayswater  square,  built  spe- 
cially for  Bunnett  by  a  City  architect,  who  had 
"turned  out"  many  an  insurance  office  and  ware- 
house with  the  "  true  palatial  eifect ;"  that  is,  once 
conceding  that  great  surfaces  of  plate  glass,  and 
abundant  carvings,  and  a  series  of  architectural 
sentry  boxes,  make  up  the  ideal  of  palatial  effect. 
The  house  was  sumptuous,  with  gardens  and  a 
porch  and  a  showy  green-house  full  of  the  rarest 
plants,  "  brought  special  from  Bulmer,"  as  the 
friend  Snelgrove  took  care  to  tell  every  one.  The 
staircase  was  of  white  marble,  and  the  house  was 
ftdl  of  statues  and  pictures.  Though,  indeed,  Mr. 
Bunnett  might  have  got  both,  and  perhaps  did  get 
them,  as  he  did  his  other  goods,  "per  invoice," 
for  the  labour  involved  in  connoisseurship  and 
choosing  "  did  not  pay."  On  this  night  the  house 
was  lit  up  fi'om  top  to  bottom,  and  the  pretty  sort 
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of  lantern  whicli  was  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  was 
lit  up  in  a  "ravishing"  manner.  Everywhere 
along  the  stairs  and  passages  were  the  exotics  from 
Bulmer.  Part  of  the  garden  had  been  "  taken  in," 
covered  over  with  an  awning,  lit  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and  literally  piled  with  plants  and  flowers 
"from  Bulmer."  As  you  came  upstairs  or  went 
down,  and  met  the  City  gentlemen  with  the  City 
ladies  on  their  arms,  the  conversation,  flagging  a 
little  as  it  sometimes  did,  recovered  animation  by 
an  allusion  to  the  shrubs  "got  up  from  Bulmer." 
An  alcove  had  been  thrown  out  from  the  windows, 
all  but  masked  by  profuse  shrubbery  from  Bulmer; 
and  here,  apparently  as  from  a  grove,  came  the 
strains  of  "Vest's"  band,  the  sad  and  winding 
valse,  the  brisk  galop,  and  the  more  measured 
quadrille.  It  was  remarkable  about  these  melo- 
dies that  they  were  all  from  the  inspiration  of 
"Vost"  himself,  his  musicians  apparently  not 
being  able  to  deal  with  other  music. 

Now  came  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tillotson ;  the  City 
exquisites,  some  of  them  of  a  rich  Jewish  tone  in 
their  faces,  turning  to  study  the  brilliant  lady  who 
stood  there.  Excellent  foils,  indeed,  were  the 
stout,  magnificent,  but  vulgar  City  dames  who 
herded  together.  Mr.  Bunnett  came  to  meet 
them  with  a  little  pride ;  for  they  were  a  link 
between  West  and  East  ends.     The  heavy  yellow 
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hair  of  Mrs.  Tillotson  glistened  in  the  hghts,  and 
the  little  tinge  of  sadness  in  her  face  added  to  her 
beanty.  But  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Bunnctt,  who 
were  well-meaning  and  good-natured,  she  always 
had  a  sort  of  charity. 

''  You  must  show  me  your  charming  rooms," 
she  said  kindly.  "  I  hear  every  thing  is  done 
with  such  wonderful  taste." 

Mrs.  Bunnett,  had  she  been  by,  would  have 
preferred  a  compliment  to  the  lavish  magnificence 
of  every  thing.  As  it  was,  Mr  Snelgrove  was 
close  behind. 

'^  Poor  Bulmer,"  he  said.  "  Mrs.  Tillotson,  I 
suppose  he  hasn't  left  a  twig  in  it.  It's  a  howling 
wilderness  at  this  moment,  stripped  right  and 
left.  I  suj)pose  to-morrow  he  could  find  a  single 
geranium  leaf.  Eh?  You  know  it's  true,  Bun- 
nett." 

That  gentleman  smiled  at  this  flattery. 
"  There's  enough  left  to  get  you  a  hoohy,  Mrs. 
Tillotson.  I  declare  I'll  send  down  to  Bulmer  to- 
morrer — no  trouble,  I  assm'e  you,  for  the  j^eople 
must  come  with  the  vans  and  things  to  take  all 
this  back  to  Bulmer." 

''  Show  her  the  pictures^  Bunnett,"  said  his 
friend,  "  and  the  statue  of  Calypso,  by  Woodman. 
An  order,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  gave  him  the  order,"  said  Mr.  Bun- 
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nett,  with  pride,  "  and  told  him  to  fix  his  own 
price." 

("  Fifty-seven  ten  and  six,"  feaid  Mr.  Snel- 
grove.  "Eh?  Mrs.  Tillotson.  Too  much,  wasn't 
it?") 

Mr.  Bunnett  looked  alarmed,  for  this  figure 
was  injudiciously  chosen  for  ironical  purposes, 
and  by  the  ignorant  might  be  taken  for  truth;  so 
he  added,  hastily,  "  I  gave  him  my  own  cheque 
for  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  pedestal 
brought  it  up  to  a  thousand.  I  can  tell  you  it 
was  a  compliment  to  me.  I  have  reason  to  know 
at  this  moment  I  could  get  double  the  money 
for  it."* 

The  great  Bushell  was  there,  looking  like  ai> 
overgrown  butler.  He  was  principally  in  a  corner 
all  the  night,  with  some  members  of  the  board. 
"  I  go  out  to  parties  for  business,"  he  said,  with  a 
fair  attempt  at  epigram,  "  and  go  to  the  office  for 
pleasure."  He  had  a  "  great  thing  coming  out," 
and  which  he  was  hinting  at  all  the  night.  It 
was  seen  by  his  face  that  he  was  hugging  himself 
over  this  secret,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to 

*  At  the  sale,  many  years  afterwards,  "  Woodman's  Ca- 
lypso," "  so  justly  admired,"  said  the  catalogue,  brought 
about  double  the  ironical  value  set  on  it  by  Mr.  Snelgrove, 
viz.  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  dealers  present 
said  it  was  "  a  poor  thing." 
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extract  it  from  him.  He  was  implored,  beseeched. 
A  Jewish  friend  or  two  became  ahnost  pathetic. 
At  last,  in  a  corner,  he  consented  to  hint  at  a  sort 
of  outline.  At  Madrid,  a  scheme  had  been  formed 
for  a  central  railway  station.  Daring  companies 
were  to  bring  all  the  lines  together  in  a  focus,  and 
"  a  concession"  had  been  secured,  but  this  was 
all  "dark,"  it  would  be  understood.  His  society, 
the  Universal  Railway  Eoofing  Company,  were 
to  have  the  job — a  roof  that  would  make  all  men 
gasp.  Seven  railways  were  to  meet,  the  whole  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  star-fish  or  fan.  So  many 
thousand  tons  of  iron  to  be  employed.  A  Govern- 
ment guarantee  was  in  treaty;  but  that,  on  the 
whole,  would  rather  hamper  them.  The  thing 
was  which  company  was  to  "  bring  it  out."  One, 
whose  name  he  imparted  under  the  back  of  his 
hand,  were  making  stupendous  offers;  but  then 
he  felt  that  he — though  not  the  Universal  Railway 
Roofing  Company — was  bound  more  or  less  to  the 
Foncier.  However,  they  could  talk  of  that  again. 
The  night  meanwhile  was  s|)eeding  on.  Sup- 
per had  set  in,  which  was  another  field  of  display 
for  magnificence.  Snelgrove's  voice  was  heard 
in  the  crowd  that  was  battling  to  get  to  the  table. 
"  Those  pheasants  all  came  up  from  Bulmer  this 
morning.  D'ye  see  that  melon ;  it's  not  a  pump- 
kin,  I  can  assure   you.     He  got  that  up   from 
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Bulmer, — grapes,  every  thing  you  see,  all  from 
Bulmer."  But  to  the  proprietor  his  tone  was  in 
the  old  disparaging  style.  "  I  suppose  he  was 
down  at  the  markets  himself  yesterday,  trying  to 
pick  up  a  bird  or  two — a  bargain,  you  know. 
Look,  Mrs.  Henwitcher,  look  at  those  peaches. 
He  knows  a  lord  or  two  in  the  country,  and  he 
gets  me  to  write  to  them  when  he  gives  a  party, 
to  beg  a  few  peaches  or  so.  He  can't  afford  a 
hothouse  at  Bulmer  as  yet^  you  know.     Ha !  ha !" 

Mrs.  Henwitcher  was  delighted.  "  Gro  along," 
she  said.  "  Why,  he  'ave  'ot'ouses ;  you  know 
you  'ave,  Mr.  Bunnett." 

"0,  nothing  to  speak  of;  very  small.     Now 
this  I  have  got,  a  first-rate  gardener,  who  came  to* 
me  from  Lord — " 

"  Get  me  some  pheasant,"  said  she,  "  Hke  a 
S'ood  creetur.  I  want  to  taste  the  Bulmer  birds. 
'Enwitcher  told  me  he  never  see  such  a  lovely 
place  as  Bulmer.     Never." 

"  We  must  get  you  down  there,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Bunnett,  graciously.  ^^We  have  a  httle 
wall-fruit  and  a  few  flowers.  Bless  me,  there  are 
the  Tillotsons  going." 

They  were,  and  were  paying  their  adieus; 
Mr.  Tillotson  with  some  little  exhilaration  in  his 
face.  He  had  overheard  some  of  the  admiration 
excited  by  his  beautiful  wife.     He  had  watched 

VOL.  III.  L 
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her  fimire  as  it  moved  throuoli  the  room.  He  had 
seen  the  yomig  officers  asking  to  be  introduced  to 
her.  He  was  a  Httle  proud ;  and  as  every  fresh 
homage  was  paid  to  her,  he  had  seen  that  brilliant 
face  turned  towards  him^  as  if  wishing  that  he 
should  have  his  share  in  all. 

As  they  were  getting  into  the  carriage,  he  said 
to  her  : 

"  I  was  indeed  proud  of  you  to-night.  You 
looked  divine." 

As  they  entered  the  house,  Martha  came  to 
him  with  "  Mr.  Ross  has  been  here  twice  ;"  news 
that  brought  a  sort  of  chill  to  both  their  hearts. 
Before  the  hall  door  was  closed,  they  heard  hasty 
steps,  and  Ross  came  tramping  up  into  the  hall. 
He  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  street, 
waiting  for  them  to  come  in.  It  was  about  half- 
past  one  in  the  morning.  He  was  wild-eyed  as 
usual,  and  his  face  was  flushed. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  ^^  Tillotson,  I  have  met  you 
at  last,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  wait.  Come  into 
the  parlour.  I  must  speak  a  word  to  the  happy 
pair  before  they  retire." 

'^  I  can't  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  in  a 
voice  trembling.  "You  have  no  right  to  come 
into  this  house.     I  warned  you  already." 

"  Go,  go,"  said  she,  imploringly.  "  Why  do 
you  come  here  in  this  way?" 
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'^  To  see  /^m/'  he  said,  pointing  fiercely,  "  and 
to  tell  him  that  I  want  none  of  his  compliments 
or  his  infernal  patronising  or  pauper  relief,  and 
that  I  despise  it,  and  that  I  won't  have  it.  Thafs 
what  I've  come  for." 

She  turned  very  pale  now.  Mr.  Tillotson 
looked  at  him,  then  at  her. 

"  I  say,"  he  went  on,  in  a  louder  voice,  "  I 
shall  not  have  it.  How  dare  you  attempt  it  ?  I 
know  the  game  and  the  policy  of  it — to  make  me 
helpless  by  '  loading  me  ivith  favours.'  The  good 
and  the  just  man !  But  I  won't  have  your  clem- 
ency or  help.  I  despise  it.  And  I  tell  you, 
Tillotson,  to  your  face,  it's  shabby,  mean,  con- 
temptible, and  despicable,  to  try  and  get  such  an 
advantage  over  me  in  my  misfortunes." 

'^  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
sadly,  and  turning  to  his  wife.  "  What  am  I  to 
do  with  this  endless  persecution  ?" 

She  said  nothing,  but  stood  there  overcome, 
overpowered,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  and 
eyes  cast  on  the  ground. 

"  I  fling  it  back,"  said  Ross,  stamping  furi- 
ously. "  One  more  week,  and  the  courts  shall 
have  decided  for  me.  Yes.  I  hiow  it.  Yes,  I'll 
foil  you  that  way — you  and  your  patronising  of 
me,  as  if  I  was  a  common  pauper  that  you  were 
relieving.     What  a  charitable  lord  to  come  and 
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release  me  from  jail !  I  can  tell  you,  I  had  loads 
of  friends  that  would  have  done  as  much — and 
more  !  After  all,  it's  not  very  much  to  lie  under 
the  weight  of  an  obligation  for  a  week,  for  a 
wretched  tivo  Jmnched  pounds  /" 

Mr.  Tillotson  started.  "  Two  hundred  pounds  !" 
he  exclaimed.  Then  his  eyes  lit  up.  "Ah!  what 
is  this?"  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
"  Could  it  be  ?     So  is  this  what  you  have  done  ?" 

In  dreadful  agitation  she  ran  to  him,  almost 
sinking  down  before  him.  "  0,  forgive  me,"  she 
said.  "  I  meant  to  explain  it,  and  I  can  explain 
it  all.  He  was  in  misery,  they  told  me — arrested 
— and  I  dare  not  ask  you — " 

He  smiled  bitterly.  "  Dare  not  ask  me  !  It 
only  wanted  that!  But  why  make  any  business 
of  this  ?"  he  said  calmly ;  and  turning  to  Ross : 
"  You  see  now  I  am  quite  innocent  in  the  matter? 
There  is  the  benefactress  and  liberator  you  have  to 
thank.     1  knew  nothing  of  it." 

Ross  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  fierce 
eyes,  then  burst  into  one  of  his  loud  laughs. 
"  This  is  flattering,"  he  said.  "  My  dear,  sweet 
cousin  is  true  to  me,  after  all.  So  it  was  you, 
was  it  ?  0,  this  is  getting  rich.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  With  all  your  arts  and  tricks,  Tillot- 
son, you  haven't  turned  her  against  me  yet.  No, 
nor  never  shall.     And  you  know  you  made  a  mis- 
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take,  my  boy,  and  stepped  in  where  you  had 
neither  law  nor  right  to  step  in.  And  now  it's 
coming  against  you,  my  boy.  My  dear  child, 
God  bless  you  for  your  humanity,  and  taking  me 
out  of  jail,  like  St.  Paul,  and  our  poor  Tillotson  all 
in  the  dark  the  whole  time  !"  And  he  pointed  to 
him,  and  again  laughed  his  harsh  laugh. 

But  Mr.  Tillotson  did  not  hear  or  heed  him. 
His  eyes  were  upon  that  pale  and  shrinking  figure, 
that  seemed  to  sink  more  and  more  to  the  earth 
every  instant. 

"  I  may  go  now,"  said  Eoss.  ''  By  the  Lord, 
this  was  worth  walking  up  and  down  the  street 
for !  It  was  indeed !  It's  a  weight  ofi:'  my  mind 
too.  'Pon  my  soul,  I  couldn't  have  slej)t,  think- ' 
ing  I  owed  you  such  an  obligation.  But  with  her 
it  is  different.  Recollect,  my  boy,  pledged  to  me 
from  a  child — my  property,  waiting  my  time  and 
place — ^letters,  my  friend,  letters  that  you,  my  boy, 
never  got  or  never  saw,  and  then  you  come  with 
your  melancholy  madness,  and  step  in  shabbily 
when  I  am  far  off.  Serve  you  right !  Serve  you 
right!  Reap  as  you  sow,  my  friend.  Good 
night!" 

He  was  at  last  gone,  and  that  scene  ended. 
From  that  night  (and  the  night  of  Mr.  Bunnett's 
ball  was  long  talked  of  in  the  City,  and  the  pre- 
sence there  of  "  an  uncommonly  fine  young  wo- 
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man  whom  Tillotson  had  just  married,  and  with 
whom  he  was  as  happy  as  a  king — 'Gad,  my  boy, 
you  or  I  would  change  places  with  him !") — from 
that  we  may  conceive  what  a  widening  gulf  there 
was  between  husband  and  wife.  She  had  smik 
down  before  him,  and  in  those  musical  accents 
had  protested  to  Heaven  that  it  was  for  Ms  sake 
that  she  had  concealed  that  little  matter,  and  for 
no  other  reason  in  the  wide  world.  And  this 
explanation  he  had  accepted  with  the  mom-nful 
acceptance  that  was  habitual  to  him.  He  had  lost 
confidence,  and  with  confidence  had  lost  every 
thing.  To  that  night  (the  night  of  Mr.  Bunnett's 
ball,  when  every  thing  came  up  from  Bulmer) 
both  husband  and  wife  looked  back  with  a  sort  of 
shuddering.  Meanwhile  Ross's  news  was  almost 
correct,  and  the  great  Appeal  Case  was  to  be 
presently  decided, — ^not  in  a  week,  as  he  had  said, 
but  in  about  three  weeks'  time. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  LOKDS. 

The  "  appeal  case"  of  Ross  v.  Davis  was  indeed, 
at  last,  ''  ripe"  for  liearing.  After  being  tried  by 
"  intelligent"  jurors,  argued  by  careful  counsel, 
tried  by  "  upright"  and  "  learned"  judges,  and  tested 
by  the  grand  principles  of  British  law — after  being 
"  heard"  by  twelve  or  thirteen  trained  judg^ 
— sagacious,  clever,  and  the  very  abstractions  of 
sense  and  wisdom — it  was  now  to  be  submitted  to 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land.  "  The  Appellate 
Jurisdiction,  sir,"  says  the  native-born  Briton, 
explaining  his  institutions  to  the  foreigner,  "  final, 
irrevocable,  and  we  might  say  almost  infallible  I" 
That  is  to  say,  the  laboui's  of  comparative  youth, 
sagacity,  wisdom,  and  learning  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  tln-ee  old  gentlemen,  very  much  worn 
out,  whose  presence  there  was  almost  accident, 
who  need  not  attend  unless  they  please,  and  who, 
after  a  long  life  of  weary  days  and  more  weary 
nights,   have   at  last  made  this  secure   port,    all 
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gorgeous  with  gilding,  where  they  might  hope  to 
ride  at  anchor  after  so  many  storms.  British  law 
being,  as  we  are  told,  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom,  this  appellate  jurisdiction  becomes  the 
capital  and  crowning  point  of  that  perfection,  and 
we  need  only  take  up  '^  McKillop's  House  of 
Lord's  Cases,"  and  see  whole  monuments  of  juri- 
dical decision  after  this  pattern. 

Only  the  year  before,  Sir  Charles  Withers, 
Knt.,  M.P.  for  Belhanger,  had  been  at  the  bar, 
her  Majesty's  Attorney- General,  carrying  im- 
portant law  bills  through  the  House,  receiving 
enormous  fees  in  "  heavy"  cases — will,  ejectment, 
claims  to  peerages,  and  the  like.  A  short,  round- 
cheeked,  glistening  man,  with  a  soft,  lisping,  slow, 
and  oily  utterance  and  insolent  tone,  which  his 
companions  at  the  bar  called  "impudence,"  but 
which  his  followers — he  had  no  friend — said  was 
"fine  sarcasm."  This  seemed  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tional failing  with  him,  and  almost  uncontrolled ; 
and  there  was  always  going  round  some  story 
of  "  Withers's  last,"  received  with  half-amuse- 
ment, half  disgust.  How  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bonnycastle,  a  mild,  inoffensive  man,  whose 
only  fault  was  a  slowness,  arising  out  of  his  wish 
to  do  justice,  "  If  I  suc-ceed  in  leading  your 
lee-ordship's  mind,  as-seyewming  for  the  moment 
that  there  is  something  on  which  I  may  exercise 
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that  operation,"  was  said,  with  open  indignation, 
to  be  outrageous,  and  going  too  far.  But  still, 
said  the  followers — not  friends — what  could  you 
make  of  it  ?  Sir  Charles,  of  course,  alluded  to  a 
legal  subject  on  which  to  exercise  his  argument. 
Still  he  was  unsurpassed  as  a  lawyer.  His  opinion 
on  the  "  heavy"  case — say  the  well-known  claim 
to  the  earldom  of  Talboys — was  worth  every 
guinea  of  the  three  thousand  that  was  sent  to 
him;  and  in  the  House  his  "pluck,"  steady  con- 
stancy, never  faltering,  his  sarcasms,  his  sooth- 
ings,  his  argument,  his  attendance  night  and 
morning,  was  what  carried  through  the  famous 
Marriage  Bill  of  185 — .  No  wonder,  then,  thg,t 
when  Lord  Gloucesterseven  retired  through  failing 
health  and  infirmities,  every  one  admitted  with 
reluctance  that  Sir  Charles  had  a  just  claim  ;  and 
now,  of  this  moining,  was  he  to  hear  the  eject- 
ment appeal  of  Davis  v.  Ross. 

The  old  gentlemen  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
that  golden  chamber,  glittering  so  gorgeously 
and  sesthetically,  where,  with  very  little  extra  pre- 
paration. High  Mass  might  have  been  sung  at 
any  moment,  was  in  possession  of  only  a  few 
loungers.  It  seemed  like  a  gorgeous  lantern, 
whose  panes  were  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  and 
which  served  as  an  illuminated  casket  for  a  glori- 
fied "  McKillop's  Reports."    Yesterday  the  appeal 
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had  been  "  on ;"  the  late  Attorney- General,  now 
become  Lord  Belhanger,  of  Bellianger,  and  his 
round  full  cheeks,  glistening  even  to  stickiness — 
under  his  great  wig,  had  heard  all  the  arguments. 
But  the  defendant's  case  was  now  presented  in  a 
way  it  had  never  been  done  before.  They  had 
secured  the  present  Attorney,  viz.  Sir  John  Ren- 
der, a  masterly  Chancery  lawyer,  of  gentle  and 
persuasive  manner,  with  a  tranquil  voice,  who,  his 
enemies  said,  "  preached,"  but  with  whose  ability 
they  could  find  no  fault,  and  he  opened  the  case  to 
their  lordships.  The  old  gentlemen  were  listening. 
A  very  burly  septuagenarian,  very  corpulent  and 
near-sighted,  on  an  ottoman  at  a  little  desk  to  the 
right;  a  tall,  thin,  stooped,  fair  nobleman  on 
another  ottoman  to  the  left — septuagenarian  also, 
but  in  better  preservation,  and  so  yellow  with 
the  special  yellow  complaint,  that  he  was  faceti- 
ously known  in  the  profession  as  "  Old  Bile  'em." 
Behind — now  and  again  with  his  face  staring  at 
the  ceiling,  now  and  again  faintly  dozing,  now 
and  again  dropping  out  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 
was  an  octogenarian.  These  tew  legal  noblemen 
looked  very  dwindled  and  deserted,  and  very  much 
as  if  they  had  got  locked  up  by  accident  in  a  rich 
cathedral.  Lord  Belhanger,  the  Chancellor,  care- 
fully listened,  put  a  question  now  and  again,  took 
a   note   now  and   again.      When  the   Attorney- 
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General  had  finished,  he  looked  round  with  a  dry 
smile,  and  screwing  up  his  tiny  eyes  to  tlie  ceiling, 
as  if  he  had  discovered  a  new  carved  monster 
which  he  had  never  noticed  before  : 

"  I  suppose  there  is  see-omething  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side?" 

Mr.  Buckhorse,  eminent  at  the  equity  side, 
started  to  his  feet,  saying  : 

"  They  were  quite  ready,  and  ready  to  state  to 
their  I'dships,"  &c. 

But  between  the  law  lord  who  was  irreverently 
known  as  "  Old  Bile  'em"  and  Lord  Belhanger 
raged  a  feud  of  long  standing,  arising  out  of 
sarcasms  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  repeated  when 
he  was  in  the  House.  Thus  when  there  was  a 
question  of  a  junior  being  put  "  over  Prideaux's 
head"  {"  Old  Bile  'em"  had  been  Sir  John  Pri- 
deaux),  Lord  Belhanger  had  insolently  asked, 
^' Has  Prideaux  a  head?"  Such  a  speech  na- 
turally inflamed  any  political  animosity  that  ex- 
isted between  such  eminent  men. 

During  Mr.  Buckhorse' s  argument,  therefore, 
Lord  Prideaux  was  noticed  to  be  very  attentive, 
carefully  taking  notes  and  helping  on  Mr.  Buck- 
horse with  encouragement ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Right  Honourable  Baron  Belhanger,  of  Belhanger, 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  &c.,  was  seen  leaning  back 
with  a  resigned  air,  with  his  light  eyes  searching 
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the  ceiling  for  a  new  grotesque,  and  tapping  his 
fingers  together  in  measured  beats,  sometimes 
without  taking  down  his  eyes,  and  as  if  he  was 
addressing  the  question  to  the  grotesque,  he  would 
ask: 

"  Then,  as  I  take  it,  you  are  contending  for 
the  overthrowal,  in  this  instance  at  least,  of  the 
old  principle  of  the  inadmissibility  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence?" which  Mr.  Buckhorse  would  disclaim  with 
much  feeling  and  even  pathos. 

^^  No,  no,  no,  my  lud;  I  would  not  offer  an 
insult  to  your  I'dship's  understanding " 

"  Ah,  that's  another  view,"  said  his  lordship, 
without  removing  his  eyes.     "  Go  on,  please." 

But  the  noble  Lord  Prideaux  came  to  Buck- 
horse's  assistance. 

"  As  I  take  it,  Mr.  Buckhorse,  your  argument 
is  this :  you  don't  import  the  question  of  hearsay 
ataU?" 

"  Quite  so,  my  lud,  quite  so,"  said  Buckliorse 
with  alacrity,  as  if  a  light  had  broken  in  on 
him,  though  it  is  likely  he  would  have  adopted, 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  any  question  coming 
from  the  same  quarter.  ''  But  what  I  was  press- 
ing on  you,  my  lud,  was  this;"  and  then  Mr. 
Buckhorse  artfully  began  to  insinuate  that  very 
point  of  hearsay  which  he  had  so  disclaimed.  On 
which  the   Chancellor's    eyes    again    sought    his 
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favourite  grotesque,  and  the  Chancellor's  mouth 
began  to  blow  somethmg  that  seemed  like  a  faint 
whistle.  Not  at  all  disturbed,  Mr.  Buckhorse  had 
gone  on  in  his  even  monotony  until  again  inter- 
rupted. 

"  I  had  dee-reamed,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
"that  these  were  all  prin-ci-ples  which  the  merest 
tee-yro  would  re-ject.     How-ever,  go  on." 

"  Cer'nly,  m'lud,"  said  Mr.  Buckhorse,  as  if 
this  was  encouragement. 

And  thus  the  "argument"  did  go  on,  until 
concluded. 

Ross  had  been  present  in  the  little  pew  close  to 
the  bar,  biting  his  nails  impatiently,  chafing, 
stamping,  and  beating  the  rail  of  his  prison,  as  if 
it  was  the  bar  of  a  cage.  He  saw  that  the  Chan- 
cellor was  not  "  with  him,"  and  he  glared  at  him 
as  if  he  would  spring  out  and  finish  him.  His 
solicitors  were  by  him,  a  little  moody  and  impa- 
tient too,  auguring  mischief,  and  specially  im- 
patient with  their  client.  At  times  he  would  go 
out  and  get  fresh  air  in  the  great  hall  outside, 
where  he  would  be  seen  pacing  angrily,  and  mut- 
tering to  himself,  "  I'd  like  to  catch  that  old 
stuffed  cockatoo  in  a  dark  place.  Now  it  is  easy 
for  him  to  lisp  and  be  impudent,  perched  on  his 
soft  woolsack.  I'd  like  to  roll  his  round  face  in  it 
until  he  choked."      Then   he  would   come  back 
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again,  and  perfectly  scandalise  his  advisers  by  his 
behaviour  in  that  sacred  presence. 

This  was  during  the  argument.  Mr.  Tillotson, 
though  interested  and  anxious,  too,  had  never  come. 
It  was  now  the  morning  for  the  judgment.  Ross 
was  there  half  an  hour  before  the  time,  with  a  very 
wan  and  haggard  face  and  very  bright  eyes.  The 
solicitors  were  there  w^ith  a  very  ominous  manner. 

"  You  would  not  take  advice,"  they  said. 
^'  Whatever  turns  up  now  is  on  your  own  head. 
No  client  ever  had  such  chances.  It's  too  late 
now,  and  w^e  must  only  go  through  with  it." 

"  And  pray  isn't  that  what  I  have  always 
said?"  asked  Ross,  insolently.  "Are  you  tremb- 
ling for  your  costs?  By  George,  now  you  will 
be  '  stuck '  if  it  goes  wrong.  I  could  almost  laugh. 
I'd  give  something  handsome  to  see  your  faces. 
It  w^ould  serve  you  right,  too,  for  you  have  bullied 
me  enough  between  you,  God  knows.  But  I  think 
we  shall  pull  through  after  all.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Don't  you  think  so?  Come,  give  a  poor  devil 
of  a  client  some  comfort !" 

This  was  one  of  his  odd  changes  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  Mr.  Dawkins  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  This  would  have  been  all  very  well  a  year 
ago,"  he  said.  "  You  should  have  taken  Mr. 
Grainger's  advice  and  mine." 
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Mr.  Grainger  was  there,  too,  a  little  excited 
also.  He  sliru crowed  his  shoulders.  "  Even  Mrs. 
Tillotson "  he  said. 

"  Even  Mr.  Tillotson,"  repeated  Ross,  mimick- 
ing. Even  all  the  old  women  in  the  parish.  I 
tell  you,"  he  said,  with  fury,  "  that  was  just  the 
reason.  Do  you  suppose  I  was  going  to  give  up 
to  a  low  whining  usurer  of  that  sort,  that  I'll  ex- 
pose yet,  and  ruin,  too,  by  God,  before  I  die? 
What  does  he  mean]?  He  began  this  years  ago. 
Let  him  take  care !  I  have  not  done  with  him 
yet.     If  this  goes  wrong,  by  the  living  — " 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  Mr.  Dawkins,  shocked 
at  such  language  in  such  a  place.  ''  This  is  very 
bad,    sir.      This   is  not   the   way  to   do   things." 

"  There,  they  are  coming  in." 

Yes,  they  were  coming  in,  the  Chancellor 
pink-faced  and  glistening  ("beautifully  shaved," 
said  some  one),  pinching  his  lips  as  if  he  had  a 
chocolate  di'op  between  them,  and  the  two  or  three 
stout  old  gentlemen  in  rather  shabby  old  suits.  It 
was,  indeed,  like  an  empty  cathedral.  In  the 
whole  place  there  was  not  half  a  dozen.  Even 
the  counsel,  except  a  junior  or  two,  were  not 
there ;  and  Ross,  with  grinding  teeth,  heard  a 
gay  young  barrister  (with  a  bag  heavy  with 
law  books)  show  in  a  party  of  ladies  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  lead  them  away  with  the  remark,   "  No 
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interest — not  wortli  waiting  for.  Only  a  trifling 
case." 

He  did  not  see  the  scowl  that  Ross  followed 
him  with.  "  I'd  like,"  said  the  latter,  "just  to 
walk  after  him,  and  beat  his  impudent  face  with 
his  own  bag,  and  before  his  ladies  too." 

But  here  they  were  giving  judgment. 

It  was  a  very  short  matter.  There  were  only 
three.  The  tall  yellow  lord  gave  his  reading  of 
it.  He  had  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  The  case 
had  deserved  all  the  attention  it  had  received, 
and  certainly  prima  facie  it  would  seem  that  a 
view  which  had  been  so  carefully  adopted,  first, 
by  a  jmy,  then  by  that  eminent  tribunal  below, 
would  be  the  right  view.  In  that  view  he  con- 
curred, &c. 

"  He  is  with  us  breast  high,"  whispered  Mr. 
Dawkins  with  great  alacrity. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  Eoss,  whose 
breath  was  coming  and  going.  "  You  unbelieving 
lot.     Ah !  my  head  is  worth  the  whole  gang's." 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  Mr.  Dawkins  angrily. 

Tlien  came  the  stout  lord's.  His  merely  was 
a  sentence — a  mumble,  perhaps — and  he  was  done. 

Mr.  Dawkins  stood  with  his  hand  to  his  ear 
trying  to  catch  it. 

"What's  that?  What  did  he  say?"  asked 
Ross  almost  aloud. 
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Mr.  Dawkins,  witliout  taking  down  liis  hand 
or  looking  at  him,  angrily  jerked  him  with  his 
elbow,  and  whispered  a  counsel. 

"What  did  he  sayV  said  Ross  angrily.  "D — n 
you !     Will  you  speak  ?" 

Mr.  Dawkins  gave  him  a  ferocious  look. 
"  Hold  your  tongue,"  he  said.  "  He's  against 
us,  and  so  will  be  this  one  too.     It's  all  up." 

The  Chancellor  had  begun  in  his  slow  sweet 
monotone.  It  was  one  of  the  most  extra-a-ordinary 
cases  that  could  be  conceived,  not  on  account  of 
the  subject-matter,  which  would,  not  too  severely 
try  the  powers  of  even  a  county  court  judge,  but 
on  account  of  the  inconceivable  perversions  which 
seem  to  have  directed  the  em-i-nent  persons  who 
had  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Those  eminent  per- 
sons, he  was  obliged  to  say,  had  been  all  astray  in 
the  views  they  had  taken,  and  almost,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
ordering  a  revision  of  the  whole  proceedings.  In 
short — 

At  this  point  something  of  the  truth  seemed  to 
be  breaking  in  on  Ross.  He  looked  from  the 
Chancellor  with  a  miserable  air  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty to  his  agents.  "  Wha£s  he  saying?" 
But  the  faces  of  these  gentlemen  were  growing 
darker  and  darker.  Something  like  baffled  fury 
was    in    Mr.  Dawkins's   face.     He  did  not  even 

VOL.  in.  M 
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answer  tlio  question,  for  Ross  in  a  few  moments 
wovilcl  almost  cease  to  be  liis  client.  It  was  like 
the  cliange  in  the  position  of  a  criminal  after  ver- 
dict and  sentence.  But  Eoss  did  not  accept  this 
view. 

*'  Have  you  no  tongue  in  that  infernal  head  of 
yours  ?  If  you  don't  speak,  I'll  expose  you  before 
the  whole  place." 

Mr.  Dawkins's  partner  rose  hastily,  and  taking 
his  client  by  the  arm,  led  him  away.  "  It  is  aU 
up  with  you,"  he  said.  "  The  Chancellor  is  against 
you." 

Ross  was  aghast,  and  stared  at  him  a  little 
wildly.  But  he  did  not  follow  as  yet.  ''  I  know 
that,  of  course;  but  he  hasn't — " 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  the  other.  It  is  final  now ; 
and  I  give  you  warning,  you  had  better  make  us 
out  some  of  our  costs  at  once.  We  can't  afford  to 
bo  out  of  oiu*  money  any  more." 

"  I  won't  believe  it,"  said  Ross  wildly.  "  Why, 
it's  ruin.  I  may  as  well  go  into  the  union.  Do 
they  call  ^his  law  and  justice  ?  Where's  the  ver- 
dict and  the  judgment  of  that  court  ?  What  does 
it  mean  ?" 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

A  SCENE. 

They  were  coming  out  now.  The  judgment  was 
over.  They  had  actually  ^^  opened"  a  new  case. 
"  You'd  better  get  home  now,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"  and  make  us  out  money  as  quick  as  you  can. 
It's  only  fair  to  tell  you  we  can't  wait.  You  know 
you  wouldn't  take  advice.  It  is  on  your  own  head, 
my  good  sir.  What  can  make  up  to  us  for  our 
trouble  and  protracted  annoyance  for  so  many 
years  ?  It's  an  infernal  shame,  and  I  don't  know 
that  we  haven't  our  action  against  you.  You'd 
better  see,"  he  added,  in  a  very  menacing  way, 
"  and  fetch  out  the  money  somewhere  and  at  once, 
for  you'll  find  we're  not  the  men  to  play  tricks 
with." 

With  a  face  full  of  alarm  and  fury,  Ross  was 
about  to  give  way  to  his  anger,  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Tillotson  and  his  solicitor  hurrying  towards  him 
very  eagerly.  The  former's  face  had  sympathy  in 
it.  Ross's  lip  curled,  his  eyes  flashed.  Before  he 
could  speak,  Mr.  Tillotson  spoke  to  him.     '^  I  do. 
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indeed,  feel  for  you,"  he  said.  ^^  It  has  turned  out 
differently  to  what  I  expected.  I  was  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  one  to  whom  it  really  belonged, 
and  so  had  no  discretion." 

^'  Why  do  you  make  excuses  to  me?"  said  the 
other  furiously.  "Who  asked  you?  Take  what 
these  precious  laws  give.  Did  I  complain  to 
you?" 

The  other  answered  as  eagerly :  "  I  wish  to 
befriend  you ;  I  do,  indeed,  though  you  never  will 
believe  me.  I  wish  to  make  it  up  to  you  in  some 
way,  and  you  may  depend  you  shall  not  lose  by  it. 
It  was  hers,  and  is  hers,  and  I  look  on  all  her 
wishes  as  sacred.  If  it  was  my  own,  I  should 
have  withdrawn  from  the  matter. 

"  What  virtue  and  nobleness  !"  said  the  other  ; 
"  too  good  for  this  world.  As  I  told  you,  stop  all 
this,  or  it  will  be  worse.  I  can't  bear  it  now.  I 
give  you  fair  warning.  Do  you  think,"  he  added, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  this  is  to  go  on  always,  or  that  I 
shall  put  up  with  persecution  of  yours,  or  even 
this  infernal  patronising  of  yours?" 

"  God  knows,"  began  Mr.  Tillotson — 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  "  it  shall  stop. 
There's  a  point,  you  know,  and  this  finishes  it  all. 
You  think  you  have  got  the  better  of  me  hitherto, 
but  I  tell  you  no.  It  is  not  aU  done,  cleverly 
planned  as  it  is — " 
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"  Hush !  husli !"  said  the  other,  looking  round, 
for  he  had  begun  to  raise  his  voice  and  attract 
notice.  "  You  won't  understand,  I  see ;  but  think 
of  it,  and  be  assured — " 

"  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  the  other,  "  and 
you  shall  think  of  it  too.  You  think  you  have 
got  me  down  now,  ruined  me,  finished  me, 
stripped  me  of  every  thing,  and  that  I  am  quite 
helpless ;  but  you  haven't,  Tillotson.  I'll  be  even 
with  you  yet,  if  I  die  for  it.  Fine  manly  be- 
haviour this  of  yours,  hunting  a  man  not  so  rich 
as  yourself  out  of  every  thing.  Noble,  generous, 
charitable,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Because  you 
thought  I  was  down,  down,  and  going  down. 
By  God,  Tillotson,  another  fellow  with  (iny  thing 
like  a  heart  in  him  would  be  ashamed  of  it,  he* 
would.  But  you  have  none.  You  are  a  cold 
creature,  and — " 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm.  Grainger  stood 
beside  him.  "  I  couldn't  believe  this  of  you, 
Ross,"  he  said,  "  crying  and  making  a  noise  like 
a  girl  over  a  beating  of  this  sort.  I  am  ashamed 
of  you.  Come  away  quietly,  and  don't  be  dis- 
gracing yourself  by  such  an  expose.  Mr.  Til- 
lotson, I  am  sui'e,  will  excuse  you,  and  will  make 
allowance ;  but  I  don't  think  any  other  man 
could." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  he,  in  a 
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loud  wild  voice  (tlie}^  were  now  in  the  hall) — "  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  to  be  put  off  in  this 
way — bamboozled  among  the  whole  gang  of  you  ? 
I  see  what  it  is  ;  you  were  in  league  with  that  in- 
fernal Tillotson.  You  have  sold  me  because  he 
had  more  money.  But  take  care.  Look  out,  you 
and  your  infernal  crew  of  sharpers ;  I'll  have  it 
out  of  one  or  the  other  of  you.  0,  my,  my,  my  ! 
to  be  treated  in  this  way  !  Kept  on  so  many 
years.  What's  before  me  now  ?  What's  to  be- 
come of  me  ?  tell  me  that.  Why,  it's  ruin — 
ruin !" 

His  voice  had  lost  all  its  violence,  and  he 
tottered  against  the  wall.  Mr.  Tillotson  could  say 
nothing,  but  passed  on.  Some  of  the  idlers  and 
country  visitors,  staring  at  the  London  wonders, 
drew  round  him.  The  next  moment  a  soft  hand 
was  laid  on  his  arm,  a  softer  voice  rang  in  his  ear, 
softest  eyes  looked  down  with  indescribable  sym- 
pathy. 

He  knew  the  touch,  and  drew  away  from  her 
without  any  of  the  old  anger  or  violence,  wdiich 
she  might  have  anticipated.  "  Leave  me — go 
away,"  he  said.  ^'  It  is  all  done  at  last — finished. 
I  am  not  worth  looking  after  now.  I  give  up — I 
give  in — sold.  Done  on  every,  every  side  !"  and 
his  head  drooped  upon  his  chest. 

She  was  deeply  touched.     Don't  give  up  hope," 
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she  said.  "  We  shall  find  something.  Leave  it  all 
to  me.  Only  j^romise  me — do  not  be  cast  down. 
I  know  all  must  come  right,  and  shall ;"  and  thus 
she  soothed  him,  almost  passionately. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  flashed.  '^  But  as  for  him, 
don't  let  him  fancy  that  I  have  done  with  him  yet, 
though  he  25  your  husband.  I  shall  have  him  at 
my  feet  yet.  I  shall  have  him  cringing  before 
me.  He  little  knows  what  is  coming — not  he  ! 
Now  we  are  quits.  He  has  done  his  worst  to  me, 
and  it's  my  turn.  I  had  forgotten  it.  You  have 
no  idea  of  it,  my  dear.  But  all  in  good  time — 
only  w^ait — " 

""  Hush,"  said  a  calm  voice  beside  him. 
'^  You  will  have  a  crowd  gathered  here.  My  dear 
friend,  have  some  dignity,  and  let  us  take  our  de- 
feat calmly.  Come  aw^ay — come  with  me,  and 
don't  let  us  overtax  Mrs.  Tillotson's  good  nature." 

She  was  still  gazing  at  Ross,  a  little  scared  at 
his  strange  denunciations,  of  whose  truth  she  had 
an  instinct. 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Tillotson  ?"  Grain- 
ger said  with  deep  deference.  ''  There  is  no  use 
complaining  now.  The  matter  is  finished,  so  the 
next  best  thino-  is  to  see  what  can  be  done  now. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Tillotson  is  not  vindictive,  and  can 
be  generous  in  his  victory.  He  will  not  press  us 
very  hard ;  and  Mrs.  Tillotson,  if  it  would  not  be 
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too  much  to  ask  lier,  would,  I  am  sure,  lend  us 
her  good  offices." 

"  I'll  have  none  of  them,"  he  answered, 
fiercely.  ''  I  want  no  intercession.  He'll  be  glad 
enough  yet  to  do  what  I  ask.  I'll  make  him  come 
to  me  himself — ay,  and  on  his  knees,  too.  I  have 
a  screw  that  I  can  put  on  him." 

Grainger  looked  round,  alarmed.  "  How 
rashly  you  talk  !"  he  said.  "  Don't  mind  him, 
Mrs.  Tillotson.  At  any  rate,  we  must  go  away 
now  ;"  and  with  difficulty  he  drew  his  friend  with 
him.  The  latter  said,  roughly,  he  did  not  want 
to,  and  began  to  walk  furiously  into  the  park. 
Mrs.  Tillotson,  as  she  was  getting  into  a  cab, 
found  Mr.  Graino;er  beside  her. 

'^  I  heg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  with  deep 
humility,  "  but  might  I  speak  to  you  before  you 
drive  away  ?  Only  my  interest  in  liim —  and  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  it  in  ?/oii— who  are  so 
concerned  for  Eoss,  is  my  excuse.  You  can  see 
youi'self  matters  are  in  a  very  serious  way." 

"  I  can  see  it,  indeed,"  she  said  almost  piteously ; 
"  and  I  know  not  what  is  going  to  happen." 

"  Exactly ;  with  a  man  in  his  frame  of  mind, 
morbid,  with  no  sense  of  control — brooding  over 
its  wrongs — why,  before  night,  his  next  step 
might  be — " 

^^  Might  be  what?" 
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^^  Well,  I  don't  wish  to  frighten  you,  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  but  really  I  confess  I  am  alarmed  when 
I  think  of  his  violent  nature.  I  am  beginning  to 
have  very  little  control  over  him  ;  but  I  will  not 
lose  sight  of  him.     Might  I  advise  you — " 

"  Thanks  ;  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  do." 

"  We  must  try  and  conciliate  Mr.  Tillotson — 
make  them  friends  at  all  risks.  Your  husband  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  gentlest  and  most  noble 
and  amiable  of  men.  He  will  seize  on  this  oppor- 
tunity. He  worships — forgive  me  again — the  very 
ground  you  walk  on.  This  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  chivalrous  man  like  him.  And  I  shall  stake 
my  life  on  it,  that  if  you  go  to  him  straight  and 
ask  him  (in  that  way  which  no  husband  could 
resist),  our  friend  will  be  better  off  than  if  he  had 
gained  his  suit." 

But  she  hesitated.  "  You  are  right,"  she  said. 
"  Indeed,  he  is  noble  and  generous,  but — but — " 

"  But  I  know  it,"  said  the  other.  "  You  have 
only  to  name  a  wish  and — " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  still  doubtfully  ;  '^  but  there 
are  difficulties.  Still,  he  is  so  generous.  I  will 
go  at  once.  Thanks,  thanks  ;  it  is  the  best  advice, 
indeed, — ^yes, — and  I  will  drive  home  at  once." 

Mr.  Grainger  looked  after  her  with  a  smile. 
"  Not  a  bad  move  that,"  he  said,  half  aloud. 
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COUNSEL  WITH  THE  CAPTAIN. 

That  night  Mr.  Tillotson  was  pacing  up  and  down 
his  study  in  a  sort  of  excitement.  Even  his  own 
household  had  noticed  the  curious  chanere  that  had 
come  over  him  lately ;  not  only  his  old  moodiness, 
but  a  sort  of  fretfulness  and  ill-temper.  He  went 
very  often  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  impa- 
tiently. "  Ah,"  he  said  aloud,  "  she  can  give  him 
small  comfort.  Let  him  make  what  he  can  of  his 
time."  Then  the  cab  drove  up,  and  Mrs.  Tillot- 
son returned. 

She  came  at  once  into  the  study.  Tlie  soft  face 
was  bent  down  before  him,  and  the  soft  voice 
pleaded.  "  If  you  are  not  busy  now,  could  I 
speak  to  you  ?" 

"  Asking  leave  to  speak  with  me  !"  he  said 
bitterly.  "-  Well,  well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
Money  ?" 

"  'Eo,  no,"  she  said  hastily  ;  "  it  is  about  this 
— ^this — wretched  business  of  to-day."  As  the 
words  escaped  her,  she  saw  their  inappropriateness. 
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He  colom-ecl.  "  I  see,"  lie  said,  "  your  hus- 
band's victory  a  wretched  business.  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ?" 

"  I  know,"  she  said  ardently,  "  that  you  are 
generous  and  noble,  and  even  chivalrous.  No  one 
has  ever  made  such  sacrifices  ;  and  though  /  have 
no  right  to  make  such  a  request,  still  I  would 
plead  with  you  for  that  poor  miserable  Boss.  We 
are  rich,  and  do  not  want  this  miserable  estate. 
He  is  so  unfortunate,  and  so  unaccountable  for  his 
actions,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  do  this. 
In  fact,  for  my  sake,  I  would  ask  you  to  do  this  ; 
and  you  are  so  good  and  so  generous,  I  know  you 
will  not  refuse  me." 

Mr.  Tillotson's  lips  quivered.  "  This  I  must 
altogether  decline,"  he  said,  rising  and  going  "to 
the  window.  '^  It  seems  ungracious  to  resist  so 
warm  an  appeal,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  and 
made  up  my  mind.  I  have  given  up,  in  fact, 
being  the  Quixotic,  the  soft,  good-natured  man  of 
society  which  I  have  been  for  only  too  many 
years,  and  have  determined  to  be  like  other  men, 
business-like  and  practical.  Really,  it  is  being 
too  generous  to  fight  a  battle  for  so  many  years 
only  to  give  up  the  fruits  on  the  very  day  of  the 
victory  !  No,  I  must  decline.  I  can  do  nothing 
for  that  man.  You  are  witness  of  all  I  have  en- 
dured at  his  hands ;  and  I  am  a  little  surprised 
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that  you  should  be  such  a  persistent  advocate.  Of 
course,  you  have  your  reasons." 

She  looked  at  him  calmly.  "  I  have,"  she 
said.  "  He  was  my  earliest  friend.  He  loved 
me,  as  I  believe  now,  for  years,  steadily.  I 
should  be  heartless  if  I  had  not  some  feeling  for 
him  on  the  day  of  his  ruin.  If  we  cast  him  off 
now,  he  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  end 
miserably,  I  foresee  as  clearly  as  I  am  looking  at 
you,  and  his  ruin  will  be  on  our  heads." 

"  My  head,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  he  said. 
"  Then  I  accept  it.  But  it  is  his  own  work,  his 
oicn  doing.  It  is  his  own  concern  what  becomes 
of  him,  in  spite  of  your  eloquent  pleading  for  him. 
I  don't  care.  The  law  must  take  its  course,  as 
they  say.  I  sha'n't  interfere  with  it.  I  am  not 
called  on  to  do  so.  And  here,  if  I  do  not  go  too 
far,  I  may  state  what  my  wish  and  desire  is — I 
suppose  command  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
thought  I  had  shown  very  clearly  what  I  wished, 
that  you  would  not  hold  any  communication  with 
the  man  who  has  behaved  as  he  has  done  to  your 
husband.  I  only  say  this  for  the  decency  of  the 
thing,  and  for  what  we  owe  to  society.  But  now 
I  repeat  what  I  said,  before,  and  must  require  that 
you  do  not  see,  hear  from,  or  write  to  this  man,  or 
to  any  of  his  friends.  These  are  my  wishes.  I 
neither  desire  to  hasten  nor  retard  his  destruction." 
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She  looked  at  him  with  wonder.  ^^  You  are 
sadly  changed,"  she  said  warmly  :  "  you  used  not 
to  speak  so  coldly  or  with  such  inhumanity. 
AVhat  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  What  have  I 
done  ?  What  crime  is  there  in  asking  you  to 
be  indulgent  to  an  old  friend  ?" 

"  An  old  friend,"  he  repeated  sarcastically, 
"  and  what  crime  is  there  in  my  declining  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  desperate  man  whose  life  has 
been  but  one  long  insult  to  me?  Is  that  his  re- 
commendation ?" 

She  answered  with  more  excitement.  "  IN'o, 
his  recommendation  is  that  he  is  in  misery  and 
want,  and  that  he  is  unfortunate.  You  nmst  not 
ask  me  to  accept  this  prohibition.  I  cannot  be  so 
unkind  as  to  abandon  him  to  despair ;  I  am  sure 
you  will  not.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it 
calmly,  your  real  nature  will  show  itself" 

"  I  repeat,"  said  her  husband,  '^  what  I  re- 
peated before.  I  desire,  1  forbid  that  you  see  or 
hear  from  him.  You,  of  course,  can  act  as  you 
please.  As  for  assisting  him  in  any  way,  or 
interfering  with  the  law,  my  final  answer  is,  I 
decline." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  a  calm  gaze, 
in  which  were  mingled  surprise  and  grief,  then 
left  the  room  without  a  word.  From  that  hour 
the   demons   of  coldness   and   distrust,    bitterness 
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and  pride,  descended  with  all  their  hideous  shadows 
and  found  quarters  in  that  house. 

In  the  Times  of  the  following  morning  was 
a  short  and  even  lively  sketch  of  what  Avas  called 
"  this  curious  case,"  and  an  outline  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's ^ '  lucid  j  udgment. ' '  It  was  read  by  husband 
and  wife  separately,  and  with  strange  feelings  by 
appellant  and  respondent  —  with  satisfaction  and 
with  ground  teeth. 

In  her  own  room  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Tillotson 
sat  with  a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  the  golden  hair 
resting  on  her  hand.  She  had  a  proud  nature,  and 
with  all  her  softness  and  sweetness  it  had  been 
known  in  her  own  family  that  she  always  was  sensi- 
tive to  resent  what  was  injustice  to  others.  "  And 
after  all  the  sacrifice  I  made  /"  This  she  said  over 
very  often  and  aloud.  Her  heart  was  full  of  pity 
for  the  luckless  and  unfortunate  Ross.  And  yet 
she  knew  not  what  to  do.  But  after  much  thought 
she  saw  that  the  only  coui'se  was  to  follow  out 
what  her  husband  had  said.  Still  Avith  what  con- 
sequences was  "such  a  resolution  fraught! — a  des- 
perate man,  whose  rage  and  fury  at  being  neglected 
might  lead  liim  into  violence,  and  above  all,  that 
unseen  and  mysterious  danger  which  she  sln-ank 
fi-om,  and  yet  which  could  not  be  neglected.  Sud- 
denly an  idea  came  to  her ;  she  thought  of  that  good, 
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kind  friendj  that  amiable,  most  ^^  willing"  captain." 
Of  his  good  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  life 
she  had  a  perfect  instinct,  and  she  did  not  accept 
his  modest  self-imputations  of  a  pass4  fogieism. 
In  a  moment  she  had  formed  her  resolution ;  she 
set  off.  At  the  door  she  met  that  grim  Martha, 
from  whom,  by  another  instinct,  she  had  begun  to 
shrink  as  from  an  enemy.  At  the  top  of  the  street 
Mrs.  Tillotson  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  the 
captain's  house. 

She  found  that  officer  with  the  flowered  dress- 
ing-gown on,  and  just  thinking  of  getting  ready 
to  "go  down  the  town"  for  a  stroll.  Some  great 
"  public  works"  had  engrossed  him  all  the  morn- 
ing ;  nothing  less  extensive  than  a  shelf  for  booksj 
which  he  was  constructing  all  himself.  That  mi- 
dertaking  would  engross  him  for  many  days,  and 
require  much  time  and  critical  accm-acy  "  to  tm^n 
out  a  Teally  good  job."  He  was  ashamed  to  be 
caught  in  what  he  called  his  "  disherbill!"  but 
received  his  visitor  with  a  chivalry  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  surpassing  honour  paid  him  by  the 
visit  of  a  lady,  that  was  always  his  characteristic. 

After  he  had  said,  "  My  God,  Mrs.  Tillotson, 
this  is  most  kind  of  you — I  take  it  as  most  kind  of 
you" — his  fingers  began  to  "  fiddle"  with  the  keys 
of  the  "guard-her-vine;"  for  hospitality  with  liim 
was  but  the  necessary  expression  of  gratitude  and 
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the  finer  feelings.  But  she  hurriedly,  and  with  a 
strange  warmth,  told  him  what  she  had  come  for, 
and  what  she  wished  for,  and  implored  him  to 
give  his  advice  and  help  her — help  them  both,  if 
he  could. 

The  captain  lifted  himself  with  embarrassment 
on  his  worst  hip.  ^^  Egad,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
"  something  of  the  same  occurred  to  myself.  Til- 
lotson,  as  fine  and  tip-top  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped 
— you  and  I  know  that^  my  dear — still  he  has  gone 
through  a  great  deal — as  nice  and  elegant  a  mind 
as  you  could  pick  out — arid  men  of  that  sort  are 
likely  to  be  a  little  jealous  when  they  are  married 
to  a  fine  and  lovely  young  woman  like  yom-self, 
my  dear."  And  the  captain  said  this  earnestly 
and  with  a  soft  sincerity  which  redeemed  it  from 
\h.Qfade  circle  of  compliments.  ^^  Yes,  my  dear," 
he  went  on,  "he's  a  little  sore,  you  see;  and  I 
know  he  loves  you  like  a  man.  And  he  has  gone 
through  a  deal,  the  creature,  and  we  must  all," 
added  the  captain,  in  a  low,  sympathising  voice, 
"make  as  much  allowance  as  we  can,  my  dear. 
Life's  short  enough,  God  knows,  and  these  are 
only  trifles." 

"  I  know  he  loves  me,"  she  said,  "  and  he  has 
shown  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  I  believe  it,  indeed ; 
and  I  seem  ungrateful.  But  you  understand,  dear 
Captain  Diamond,  what  is  to  be  done  now.     How 
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are  we  to  soothe  Ross  ?  and  how  am  I  to  get  this 
impression  out  of  his  mind?  And  then,"  she 
added,  with  a  start,  "what  is  this  mystery,  this 
dreadful  mystery,  they  are  always  liinting  me, 
which  meets  me  at  every  tm'n?" 

"  Now,  now,  my  dear,  get  all  that  out  of  your 
head.  Nothing,  nothing,  I  tell  you.  Honour 
bright,  no.  As  I'm  alive,  no.  A  little  folly 
when  he  was  young.  And,  my  God,  when  we've 
been  young,  haven't  we  all  had  folly  enough  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know.  But  what  ivas  it,  this  little 
folly.  It  seems  to  meet  >nie  at  every  turn.  And 
Ross  now  hints  that  he  knows  of  it !  and  he  seems 
almost  to  threaten." 

The  captain  started.  "  Knows  of  it !  All,  not 
he.  Egad,  if  he  does,  he's  just  the  lad  to  give 
us  trouble ;  and,  my  dear,  how  should  he  know  of 
it  ?  Ah,  see  now,  no  more  he  does.  0,  my," 
said  the  captain,  rising,  "  if  he  does,  he'll  blow  us 
all  up." 

Then  she  told  him  all  her  fears  and  her 
trouble,  and  asked  liim  what  she  was  to  do  be- 
tween her  husband's  commands  and  her  own 
fears. 

The  captain  listened  with  great  devotion,  with 
his  hands  joined  and  his  head  bent,  as  if  he  was  a 
confessor.  At  the  end  he  said,  "  Now  see  me 
here,  my  dear.     If  you  take  an  old  fogie's  advice, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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I'd  just  follow  out  what  our  friend  Tillotson  wishes. 
My  poor  fellow,  God  knows  he  has  had  his  wor- 
ries, and  we  won't  add  to  them.  I  tell  you  what, 
you  must  just  cut  that  Boss  and  the  whole  kit  of 
'em.  Leave  them  all  to  me.  Send  'em  all  to  me. 
I  know  how  to  manage  'em.  It's  not  the  thing, 
after  all,  my  dear,  for  ladies  to  be  mixed  up  with 
fellows  of  that  sort.     Now  will  you  ?" 

There  was  something  so  earnest  in  the  way  he 
spoke,  that  it  almost  reassured  her.  She  went 
away  with  a  lighter  heart.  When  she  got  home 
she  would  write  to  Ross,  and  tell  him  he  must 
expect  nothing  more  from  her. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  she  was  looking  about 
for  a  cab,  when  a  gentleman  who  had  passed  her 
once — ^lier  veil  was  down — came  back,  looked  at 
her  hard  again,  and  at  last  said,  softly,  "  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  I  am  sm'e."  She  knew  the  soft  voice — 
Grainger's. 

'^  I  was  just  wishing  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"  Just  thinking  of  how  I  could  manage  it  in  the 
way  that  would  suit  you  best,  and  was  going 
to  look  in  on  our  friend,  the  captain,  here.  I 
have  something  serious  to  tell  you.  Indeed,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  always  associate  me  with 
disagreeable  news.  Mr.  Eastwood  is  back  in 
town  again,  and  I  am  afr'aid  will  trouble  you 
afresh." 
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"  And  I  was  just  wishing  to  see  you,"  she  said 
firmly,  "  to  tell  you  that  all  this  must  end.  I 
have  been  foolish  in  the  matter  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  should  never  have  listened  a  moment  to 
such  stories.  I  can  have  no  secrets  or  mysteries 
apart  from  my  husband;  so  I  must  beg,  Mr. 
Grainger,  that  in  future  neither  you  nor  your 
friends  will  trouble  me  again. 

"  Surely  you  cannot  be  serious,  Mrs.  Tillot- 
son,"  he  said  almost  sadly;  ^' I  don't  think  you 
can  see  the  danger  of  the /situation." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  she  answered ;  "  would  you 
stop  that  cab  for  me  ?  There  may  be  neither 
situation  nor  danger.  I  have,  we  have  determined 
not  to  entertain  these  whisj)ers  and  warnings  at 
all.  I  have  been  very  weak  and  foolish  as  it  is, 
to— to— " 

"  To  have  listened  to  me?"  he  said.  "  :N"ot 
in  the  least,  believe  me.  Take  care  now,  Mrs. 
Tillotson.  I  solemnly  warn  you  to  take  care  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  I  tell  you,  these  are  danger- 
ous men  you  have  to  do  with.  Think  how  you 
stand.  Your  husband's  suspicions — injured,  ex- 
cited, jealous." 

"  Sir,"  said  she  with  indignation,  and  putting 
her  hand  on  the  cab- door. 

"  You  wish  to  get  in,"  said  he,  opening  it ; 
"  very  well,  only  one  second  more.     A  spark,  and 
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lie  is  ungovernable.  Ross,  your  friend,  all  but 
macl  with  rage  and  disappointment ;  Eastwood 
desperate  with  want  of  money,  and  in  possession  of 
a  secret  that  you  do  not  dream  of;  and  I,  your 
only  friend,  one  who  admires  you,  but  I  hope 
respectfully,  and  at  a  distance — admires  your  calm- 
ness, and  self-restraint,  and  patience,  and  your 
other  surpassing  attractions.  Now,  will  you  alone 
be  able  to  encounter  all  these  difficulties  ?  Think, 
and  think  carefully,  I  conjure  you." 

""  I  have  thought,"  she  answered  firmly,  "  but 
what  I  have  heard  to-night  has  convinced  me.  I 
do  not  want  your  help,  and  never  shall." 

^^  Take  care,"  he  said  again  excitedly.  "  You 
are  foolish.  I  tell  you,  you  are.  This  is  some 
of  that  old  man's  folly.  I  warn  you  as  a  friend 
that  those  men  are  desperate, — must  at  least  have 
money,  or  be  soothed  in  some  way.  Shall  I  call 
on  you  to-morrow  at  twelve,  when  he  is  at  the 
bank?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  firmly.  "  I  cannot  see 
you  any  more.     All  this  must  end." 

"  And  am  I  to  tell  them  this  ?  Take  care  again. 
Is  this  final?" 

"  It  is,"  she  answered,  but  in  a  less  firm  tone. 
"  I  have  but  one  duty,  and  I  must  do  it." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  with  a  bow.  ''  Now  we 
are  perfectly  understood.     You  don't  know  what 
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may  be  gathering  about  you.  You  will  be  sending 
for  me,  smd  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come. 
Good  night,  Mrs.  Tillotson." 

Then  he  told  the  driver  her  address  and  took 
off  his  hat.  She  went  home  with  a  sort  of  heroic 
resolve, — a  feeling  of  relief  that  she  was  now  at 
last  free  from  the  consequences  of  a  false  step. 
She  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  gone  in  to 
her  husband,  cast  herself  down  before  him,  and 
sought  his  confidence  and  assistance.  But  this 
could  not  be. 

Could  not  be  ;  for  Mr.  Tillotson  was  in  his 
study,  feverishly  watching,  not  so  much  her  return, 
as  that  of  another.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Martha  Malcolm  came  back,  and  went  straight 
into  her  master's  study. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  FATAL  MISTAKE. 

Meanwhile  lier  mistress  was  at  lier  writing-table 
busy  with  a  letter,  for  all  was  to  be  concluded  that 
night.  It  was  addressed  to  Ross,  and  ran  in  this 
sha^^e  : 

"  My  dear  William, — If  you  have  ever  had 
any  love  for  me,  you  will  do  what  I  now  implore 
of  you  to  do.  If  you  would  not  make  us  both 
miserable,  if  you  have  any  trust  in  the  regard  I 
had  for  you,  you  will  comply  with  my  dearest 
wishes  in  this  matter. 

"  Latterly,  I  do  not  conceal  it  from  you,  you 
have  caused  me  much  wretchedness.  Independent 
of  all,  I  feel  for  you  now,  and  the  misfortunes  you 
have  suffered.  The  way  you  have  behaved  to  us 
has  added  to  my  own  trials.  This  cannot  go  on. 
Matters  have  come  to  that  pass  that  it  is  necessary 
for  our  own  peace  and  happiness  that  I  do  not  see 
you  any  more.  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you  to 
know  this,  I  tell  you  it  is  a  deep  and  painful 
sacrifice  to   me ;  for  you  have  hitherto  listened 
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to  me,  and  I  believe  I  have  had  some  little  influ- 
ence with  you.  But  it  cannot  go  on  longer. 
There  are  reasons  which  I  must  not  tell  jou.  You 
must  not  come  to  our  house  ;  that  is,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  make  me  wretched.  I  have  undertaken 
solemn  duties,  and  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  whatever  is  my  duty  I  am  determined 
to  carry  through.  You  must  not  come  here  again. 
I  will  not  see  you,  and  you  must  give  over  all  that 
unruliness,  for  which  I  can  make  allowance,  but 
which  will  only  lead  to  confusion  and  misery,  and 
disturb  our  household.  I  know  I  can  rely  on  your 
faith  and  affection,  especially  when  I  tell  you  that 
on  your  complying  with  this  wish  of  mine  more 
depends  than  you  conceive.  I  have  a  presentiment 
at  this  moment  that  something  dreadful  is  impend- 
ing, unless  you  comply.  Therefore  I  implore  and 
command  you,  dearest  Ross,  to  comply  with  what  I 
wish.  Save  me,  too,  from  the  importunity  of 
others  of  your  friends.  Do  all  this,  and  my 
prayer  is  that  you  may  be  rewarded. — Yours, 

"  A.  T." 
This  she  sealed  up,  and  sent  down  to  be  de- 
spatched at  once.  Then  she  at  last  had  the  feeling 
on  her  of  having  made  a  perfect  sacrifice,  and  of 
having  done  at  all  risks  "  her  duty."  At  dinner 
she  met  her  husband  with  a  confident  calm  ffaze, 
but  he  shrank  from  hers.     Dmnno;  that  meal  he 
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seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak  of  indifferent  matters. 
When  it  was  over,  he  asked  had  she  done  some 
little  commission  which  it  was  agreed  she  should 
do.  Accepting  this  as  a  proof  of  interest,  she 
answered  eagerly  that  she  had  not,  but  had  fixed 
to  do  it  "  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  exactly.  It  is  the  same 
with  every  thing  I  ask  or  wish  for." 

Again  her  eyes  fell  on  him  with  a  look  of 
calm,  almost  cold  interrogation.  He  went  on  im- 
patiently. 

"  You  understand  me.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  I  am  not  worth  obeying  in  any  tiling.  I 
am  only  fit  to  be  hoodwinked  and  deceived.  Ah, 
now  you  begin  to  follow.  I  told  you  what  my 
wishes  were  about  Am,  and  how  faithfully  you 
carry  them  out.  You  saw  this  man  to-day.  I 
know  it.      You  carit  deny  it  /" 

She  drew  herself  up  with  a  wounded,  almost 
shocked  air. 

"  It  has  come  to  this,  then,"  she  said  sadly. 
'^  I  have  lost  your  confidence.  It's  no  use  trying 
to  convince.  But  I  may  tell,  if  I  did  see  him  and 
write  to  him,  it  was  only  to  give  him  a  final  warn- 
ing, and  for  the  special  object  of  carrying  out 
what  you  wished  and  desired." 

Again  he  was  humiliated  and  repentant.  He 
covered  his  face. 
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"  I  am  a  miserable  and  suspicious  creature.  I 
know  not  what  I  am  coming  to.  But  I  hear  and 
know  such  things.  I  dare  not  trust  even  my  own 
heart.  Forgive  me,  forgive  me.  Do  not  think 
too  meanly  of  me,  but  only  show  me  that  it  is  so, 
and  I  will  try  for  the  future  and  drive  out  this 
miserable  demon  of  mistrust." 

Her  face  cleared  in  a  moment.  The  old  soft- 
ness and  sweetness  came  pom'ing  back  into  it,  and 
was  diffused  over  it  like  a  glory. 

"  Stop,"  she  said.  "  You  will  see  from  this 
letter  the  answer  that  he  will  send  :  you  may  read 
it ;  will  that  convince  you  ?     There  !" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  Ah,  yes  ;  but 
you  will  have  indulgence  for  this  wretched  weak- 
ness, and  after  this  I  promise  solemnly — " 

But  a  little  trouble  and  doubt  had  come  into 
her  mind.  "  Ah,  if  you  sincerely  loved  and 
trusted  me,  you  would  not  need  such  a  poor  proof. 
Do  not  ask  this,  or  humiliate  me  so.  It  will  be 
better  not." 

But  he  was  cold  again  in  a  moment. 

"  You  proposed  this  yourself,"  he  said. 

An  horn'  later,  as  she  had  anticipated,  arrived 
the  answer,  written  in  characters  of  impetuous 
fire,  and  a  fierce  scrawl.  It  was  brought  into  Mr. 
Tillotson's  study.  She  sat  alone  in  her  drawing- 
room.      With  a  fluttering   heart  she  waited,  for 
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she  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous.  What  if  that 
mad,  foolish  Ross  had  written  things— she  hadn't 
thouo;ht  of  that.  But  in  a  moment  the  servant 
came  in,  and  laid  the  letter  before  her.  It  was 
sealed — sealed  with  wax ;  it  had  not  been  opened ! 
The  old  confidence  had  come  back  to  her  husband. 
He  had  trusted  her.  He  had  not  read.  Good, 
generous,  noble  nature  !  With  a  fluttering  heart 
she  read  this  epistle,  in  a  diiBferent  key  to  his  usual 
strain : 

"  Your  letter  finds  me  ill  and  in  bed,  and 
hardly  able  to  draw  a  breath.  I  suppose  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  me,  and  of  my  sore  and 
miserable  life.  The  sooner  the  better  I  say,  for 
I  am  heart-sick  of  the  whole  business.  Since  the 
world  began,  was  there  ever  a  poor  devil  came 
into  it  so  worried  and  persecuted  ? 

"  Well,  now  you  write  in  your  old  way,  warn- 
ing me  desperate  consequences  may  ensue,  fatal 
to  us  both.  Fatal  to  us  both  !  Exactly ;  if  you 
would  make  me  supremely  happy,  show  me  that. 
It  seems  to  me  the  only  course.  As  for  Jiim, 
don't  be  afraid.  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  very  ill 
indeed  when  I  can  speak  so  calmly.  The  fact  is 
I  am  dead  beat.  Only  mind  this,  if  he  is  making 
your  life  miserable,  as  you  seem  to  say  he  is, 
trying  his  infamous  Blue  Beard  tricks,  his  glarings 
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and  suspicions,  if  I  was  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
I  sliould  get  up  and  come  to  you,  and  scourge 
him  round  his  own  house.  Ah,  that  is  all  I  care 
for  now.  I  have  something  on  my  cheek  to  re- 
mind me  of  him,  and  if  I  could  get  strength  to 
get  to  him  and  pay  him  off  that  old  score,  which 
I  think  of  day  and  night,  I  think  I  sliould  be 
easy  in  my  mind.  I  have  never  forgotten  it  a 
moment,  and  I  can  tell  you  at  this  moment — for 
I  have  got  the  glass  over  and  am  looking  at  it 
— it  is  ugly  and  angry  enough,  and  smarts  me 
like  hell.  Ah,  I  shall  have  his  cheek  under  my 
arm  one  day. 

"  My  dear  sweet,  I  wish  I  had  your  soft  face 
looking  down  on  me  at  this  moment,  and  your 
nice  musical  voice  in  my  ear.  0,  you  stupid, 
stupid,  insensible  child,  not  to  have  understood  me 
long  ago ;  not  to  have  laiown  that  I  was  a  rough 
proud  savage,  that  would  not  let  any  woman  know 
that  I  loved  her.  I  knew  you  were  minej  but  I 
would  not  let  you  know  I  was  yours.  I  often 
think  of  that  wretched  day  at  the  vestry  door, 
when  he  was  inside  signing  the  hooks  and  paying 
the  fees.  Ah,  if  you  had  told  me  all  you  told  me 
then  only  half  an  hour  before  !  Yet,  only  for  you 
he  had  never  been  so  near  his  grave  as  at  that 
moment. 

"  Well,  you  want  to  know  what  I  shall  do 
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now.  He  shall  have  a  little  peace  till  I  get  well ; 
and  after  what  you  say,  I  shall  get  well,  for  there 
is  business  waiting  for  me,  something  that  will 
surprise  both  you  and  him.  Never  mind  now. 
I  say  no  more.  I  am  getting  ready  a  screw,  a 
single  turn  of  which  will  make  his  white  face  turn 
like  a  sheet  of  paper.  We  have  hunted  up  some- 
thing that  he  thinks  is  what  they  call  "  secret  as 
the  grave,"  and  which  he  thinks  he  made  all  safe 
years  ago.  You  little  know  luhat  you  have  mar- 
ried. No  matter ;  all  in  good  time.  "Wait,  only 
wait,  my  sweet  darling  (you  see  what  a  mood  I 
am  in).  We'll  let  our  friend  shut  his  eyes  a  little, 
and  then  we  shall  see.  R." 

''  I  have  got  some  of  yom'  dear  old  letters  here, 
and  am  going  to  read  'em,  though  my  poor  eyes 
are  dim  enough.     There's  sentiment  for  you." 

For  long  after  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
this  fatal  letter.  She  indeed  saw  now  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  repair  its  effect.  No  more  ingenious 
method  of  destroying  her  could  have  been  devised. 
In  an  agony  of  mind  she  knew  not  where  to  turn. 
Then  came  a  sort  o£  proud  desperation  and  defi- 
ance fi'om  pure  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  a 
feeling  that  it  was  beneath  her  to  explain  where  there 
was  no  faith  or  trust  in  her,  and  a  determination 
to  let  things  take  their  course  and  right  themselves. 
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She  could  hardly  draw  breath,  thinking  of  the 
narrow  escape  they  had  had.  It  was,  indeed,  for- 
tunate; though  she  had  nothing  to  reproach  her- 
self with.  Yet  the  sense  of  this  relief  was  lost 
in  a  fi'esh  agony  of  doubts  and  trouble.  What 
was  this  secret  the  restless,  frantic  Ross  had  been 
''  hunting  up"  ?  For  long,  indeed,  had  some  such 
thought  crossed  her  suddenly  and  uneasily,  but 
she  had  always  dismissed  it.  This  looked  circum- 
stantial, even  seen  through  Ross's  strange  ravings. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  what  was  coming  ?  But 
then  how  generous — how  noble  of  him !  What 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  her ! 

Alas  for  Mr.  Tillotson's  confidence !  At  that 
moment  he  was  below  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
misery,  and  almost  fury.  Scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  he  had  read  that  letter,  and  put  his  own 
seal  to  it. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

GATHERING  PROOFS. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  now  deep  in  some  momentous 
concerns  of  the  great  bank.  These  tremendous 
operations  required  great  attention  and  much 
secret  planning.  Yet  it  was  remarked  that  he 
had  grown  absent  and  ahnost  indifferent,  which 
was  the  more  surprising,  after  they  had  remarked 
his  sudden  change  to  buoyancj  and  happiness, 
and  how  the  clouds  had  passed  from  his  brow, 
and  how,  in  short,  "that  marriage  had  been  the 
makings  of  him."  Alas,  now  it  seemed  that  some 
other  cause  had  been  the  "unmakings"  of  him, 
and  the  puzzled  men  at  the  office  could  only  set 
him  down  as  "  the  oddest,  queerest  cove,"  whom 
there  was  "no  havin'  any  way;"  and  one  gentle- 
man with  whom  Mr.  Tillotson  had  been  obliged  to 
be  severe,  indemnified  himself  by  repeating  privily 
that  that  'ere  fellow  would  be  as  mad  as  a  hare 
before  long,  or  his  name  was  not  Baker. 

The  "  operation"  that  now  engrossed  the  com- 
pany was   Mr.  Bushell's  grand  contract  for  the 
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Railway  Roofing  Company,  witli  wliicli  lie  was 
connected.  The  great  and  daring  scheme  for  cov- 
ering in  the  seven  miited  railways  had  been  much 
talked  about,  and  various  grand  iron  companies 
had  striven  hard  to  obtain  it.  But  the  diplomacy 
of  "  the  great  Bushell,"  who  knew  peers  and  am- 
bassadors, and  specially  '^  our  ambassador"  out  at 
Madrid,  had  secured  ^^this  concession,"  and  he 
had  generously  determined  that  the  company  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  only  that  company, 
should  have  the  bringing  out  or  ^'floating"  of  the 
project.  It  was  whisjoered  that  huge  "  bonuses," 
bribes,  in  fact,  had  been  offered  by  other  societies 
to  "draw  off"  the  great  Bushell,  as  was  indeed 
only  natural  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  but 
to  "  touch"  any  thing  to  turn  it  into  gold.  But 
he  steadily  held  to  his  friends,  spoke  as  little  ^s 
usual,  and  yet  had  put  some  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  certain,  with  chance  of  much  more, 
in  the  way  of  the  bank,  without  claiming  any 
special  credit  for  the  motive. 

If  he  spoke  little  to  the  board,  he  spoke  much 
less  to  the  chairman.  He  seemed  to  be  "  shy"  of 
him,  as  one  of  the  officers  put  it.  He  rarely  dis- 
cussed any  thing  with  him,  and  when  Mr.  Tillot- 
son  was  giving  his  views,  looked  towards  the 
window  and  became  abstracted.  It  was  to  be 
seen  that  he  held  the  chairman's  financiering  at 
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a  very  low  level.  In  private,  however,  liis  tongue 
was  sometimes  more  free,  and  he  said  to  a  friend 
or  two  on  the  board,  who  admired  his  success  and 
paid  him  a  slavish  adulation,  "  that  it  was  a  great 
-pity  they  were  all  going  so  slow  !"  "It  was  the 
most  splendid  concern  in  London,  and  might  be 
worked  to  any  extent,  and  without  any  rash  specu- 
lation." He  never  went  beyond  this,  or  vouch- 
safed details.  Yet  such  words  sank  deep.  Lat- 
terly, too,  it  had  been  noticed  that  he  had  re- 
lapsed into  his  gloom  and  abstraction,  and  began 
to  whisper.  And  it  was  a  pity  a  more  go-ahead 
sort  of  man  had  not  been  "  brought  in." 

Mr.  Tillotson,  too,  had  himself  always  seemed 
to  shrink  from  "the  Great  Bushell."  He  was 
too  gentle  to  pronounce  any  opinion;  but  when 
the  great  Roofing  Company  question  came  on,  he 
calmly  but  firmly  opposed  it  on  what  were  indeed 
fair  and  cautious  principles.  That  day's  discus- 
sion was  long  remembered  in  the  office.  Mr.  Til- 
lotson had  not  come  down  until  late.  He  had 
staid  at  home  in  his  study,  in  that  abstraction 
which  had  lately  come  upon  him.  There  was  some 
bazaar  at  Hanover  Square,  and  Mrs.  Tillotson  had 
gone  there  in  her  carriage,  exquisitely  dressed,  to 
go  through  some  promised  duty.  For  with  all 
her  troubles  she  felt  it  her  pride  to  go  through 
the  offices  that  society  required  of  her,  and  dressed 
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and  kept  up  sucli  importance  as  became  the  wife  of 
the  rich  Mr.  Tillotson.  From  the  window  of  her 
brougham  flashing  was  seen  that  sad  and  pensive 
face,  and  men  in  the  street  looked  after  that  face 
and  wondered  whose  the  "  gorgeous  hair  was." 

It  had  come  on  about  four  o'clock,  and  they 
had  been  discussino^  for  a  couple  of  hours.  But 
every  moment  Mr.  Tillotson  had  been  growing 
firmer,  and  more  animated,  and  more  convincing 
in  his  opposition.  He  showed  that  such  schemes 
were  full  of  dangers;  pointed  to  other  houses 
who  had  followed  the  same  course,  and  who  had 
toppled  over  and  come  down  in  ruins ;  was  there 
not  The  — ,  and  lately  The  — ,  which  had  been 
the  talk  of  every  one  ?  Money  was  the  commodity 
they  were  formed  to  deal  with ;  money  had  brought 
them  success,  and  to  money  they  should  keep  to. 

Up  to  this  point  ^Hhe  great  Bushell"  had  re- 
mained silent,  but  when  he  saw  this  confirmed 
opposition,  a  look  of  impatience  and  scorn  came 
into  his  face,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  col- 
leagues he  began  to  speak  for  the  first  time,  with 
great  energy  and  almost  sarcasm.  ''  I  find,"  said 
the  great  Bushell,  "  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
have  come  among  a  cautious  set  of  gentlemen ;  I 
was  asked,  I  was  pressed  to  do  this.  There  were 
people  who  almost  thought  it  worth  while  going  on 
their  knees  to  me.     I  never  moved  in  the  matter. 

YOL.  III.  0 
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It's  been  a  great  sacrifice  altogether,  and  I  tell  you 
the  truth  now  plainly ;  this  sort  of  fiddling  work 
and  picking  one's  steps  couldn't  pay  me — coiddn't 
pay  me.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  come  in 
on  these  terms.  There's  no  harm  done,  you  know, 
except  so  far  as  it's  made  me  lose  time  and  money. 
But  still,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  carit  stay,  and  it's 
better  we  should  part  now.  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
my  time,  and  so,  gentlemen — " 

And  the  great  Bushell  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  board,  prepared 
to  go. 

Mr.  Tillotson  only  smiled,  then  said  gravely, 
"  I  have  spoken  what  I  thought  would  be  best  for 
us  all  to  do.  Decide  now  irrespective  of  me.  But 
I  warn  you,  take  care  what  you  are  doing." 

The  great  Bushell,  who  seemed  to  be  now,  in 
respect  of  reserve  and  cool  phlegm,  no  longer  the 
great  Bushell,  answered  with  great  temper  and 
heat,  "  What  do  you  warn  them  against,  sir?  what 
are  the  grounds  of  your  caution?  I  require,  and 
am  entitled  to  know.  Perhaps  there  are  sus- 
picions^""  added  the  great  Bushell,  scornfully. 

It  was  growing  dark.  The  sitting  had  been 
protracted  far  longer  than  usual.  There  was 
anxiety  in  all  faces ;  but  they  seemed  to  go  with 
the  great  Bushell' s.  The  danger  of  losing  that 
influential  man's  support  struck  them  with  terror. 
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At  that  moment  the  lamps  were  being  brought 
in  by  the  bank  servants,  one  of  whom  hiid  a  card 
before  Mr.  Tillotson,  and  whispered  that  "the  gen- 
tleman was  in  a  hurrj,  and  required  to  see  him 
particular." 

He  got  up  carelessly,  perhaps  glad  of  the  ex- 
cuse, walked  over  to  the  table  where  the  servants 
were  still  putting  final  touches  to  their  lamps,  and 
read  the  name.     It  ran  : 

"  Mr.  Charles  Eastwood. 
"  I u'ish  to  see  you:  you  can  guess  fo?'  what."' 

The  servants  never  noticed  the  half  cry,  the 
strange  gasp  of  horror  and  surprise,  the  twitcli 
that  passed  over  his  face.  The  card  flutterecl 
down  from  his  fingers,  was  picked  up  reverently 
and  offered  to  him,  but  he  could  not  see  it.  He 
stood  there  fixed,  staring,  trembling;  his  eyes 
turned  on  the  place  where  the  card  had  been. 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself,  and  Avalked  slowly 
from  the  room.  One  of  the  bank  servants  went 
solemnly  before  him  and  officially  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  parlom*.  Before  it  closed,  he  heard 
the  visitor's  cheerful  voice  say,  "  Well,  fifteen 
years  since  that  night,  Tillotson,  and  here  I  am  back 
again.^'' 

That  interview  lasted  more  than  half-an-hour. 
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Onco  Mr.  Tillotson's  pale  face  came  to  the  door 
and  bade  the  same  servant  bring  him  down  a  blank 
cheqnc,  which  was  done.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  visitor  and  Mr.  Tillotson  came  out  together; 
but  another  Mr.  Tillotson,  a  worn,  stooped,  dazed, 
and  hopeless  man.  The  same  bank  servant  show- 
ing out  the  visitor,  a  wild,  inflamed,  unmoneyed- 
looking  man,  heard  him  say : 

"  Take  care,  my  boy,  now,  be  up  to  time,  you 
know."  To  which  the  other  replied  in  a  sad  and 
almost  broken  voice  : 

"You  may  depend  on  me  !" 

He  seemed  almost  to  totter  upstairs.  When 
he  entered  the  board-room  again,  he  looked  round 
on  them  all  with  a  sort  of  listless  wonder,  as  if 
surprised  to  find  them  still  there.  He  put  his 
hand  'to  his  head,  as  if  in  pain.  They  called  to 
him,  "  What  do  you  say  now,  Tillotson  ?" 

But  he  still  seemed  in  a  dream.  He  took  his 
place  mechanically  in  the  chair.  The  great  Bushell 
was  still  warm  with  his  protest,  and  was  ready 
with  fresh  scorn  and  defiance.  But  when  the 
chairman  was  again  asked  and  pressed  by  many 
\^oices,  he  to  their  surprise  answered  listlessly,  he 
was  willing  with  all  his  heart.  Let  them  do  as 
they  pleased ;  by  all  means  let  them  ''  bring  out " 
the  Hoofing  Contract  Company.  And  the  great 
Bushell,    much   mollified  at  this   adhesion,   said, 
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how  at  last  lie  believed  tliey  would  begin  to  turn 
the  corner  and  do  a  little  brisk  business  for  once. 

It  was  dark  when  Mr.  Tillotson  wandered 
home.  Mrs.  Tillotson  had  just  come  in  from  her 
bazaar.  A  lamp  half  turned  down  was  in  his 
study,  but  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  raise  it ; 
but  he  paced  round  and  round,  with  his  head  sunk 
hopelessly  on  his  chest.  He  had  that  twisted 
crumpled  card  in  his  hand,  on  which  his  eyes 
were  strained : 

"  Mr.  Charles  Eastwood. 
"  I  ivish  to  see  you;  you  can  guess  for  ivhatJ'^ 

What  did  this  mean  ?  or  was  this  some  sword 
of  Damocles  hanging  for  years  over  his  head,  and* 
whose  fine  thread  had  at  last  given  way  ?  With 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  card,  he  muttered  to 
himself  over  and  over  again,  "  How  did  he  know? 
how  did  he  know?" 

Then  at  last  he  raised  his  lamp,  sat  down  to 
his  desk,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  fingers. 
Any  one  looking  in  as  he  drew  away  those  fingers, 
would  have  seen  almost  an  old  man's  face  there. 
Then  he  mechanically  took  up  the  letters  and 
papers  that  had  come  in  since  he  had  been  away. 
The  letters  he  did  not  open ;  but  among  them  was 
his  bank-book  sealed  up,  newly  sent  home  from 
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tlie  bank,  having  been  "posted  up  duly;"  and  as 
he  opened  it  carelessly,  out  of  its  pocket  slipped 
the  sheaf  of  returned  cheques,  stamped,  and  scored, 
and  punctured  all  over.  Some  seemed  to  strike 
him  as  they  caught  his  eye,  and  drawing  his  lamp 
over,  he  began  to  go  over  them  eagerly.  He 
found  one  he  was  looking  for — that  for  two  hun- 
dred— turned  it  over  with  a  sort  of  bitter  smile, 
read  Ross's  endorsement  on  the  bacly  Then  he 
looked  at  the  backs  of  them  all,  one  after  the 
other;  on  two  he  found  the  name  '' Graw(/er,'^ 
and  at  last  on  one — nearly  the  last — and  which 
was  for  fifty  pounds,  two  endorsements  which 
made  him  start  and  turn  pale,  and  hold  them 
close  to  the  light,  to  be  sure  of  his  senses.  They 
were : 

Ada  Tillotson, 
Clicu'les  Eastwood. 

A  cold  dew  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  and  the 
paper  fluttered  away  from  his  hand.  He  fell  back 
in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Who  could  resist  proof  like  this?  The  most  cha- 
ritable, that  is,  the  most  foolish,  must  be  convinced 
indeed.  It  was  now  become  only  too  plain  and 
simple.  He  was  the  old,  weak,  soft  fool  that  he 
was  always  to  be,  the  poor  destined  victim.  He 
had  taken  Iter  from  one  she  loved,  and  it  was  only 
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natural  that  with  her  beauty  and  loveliness  thrown 
away  on  such  a  being  as  he  was,  whom  gratitude 
had  forced  her  to  marry,  she  should  long  to  be  free 
again.  She  was  pining  for  her  old  love,  and  had 
set  herself  to  hunt  out  this  secret  he  had  kept  so 
lone;.  It  was  she  who  had  brouo-ht  this  man  to 
the  surface  a^ain.  But  he  would  not  be  the  soft 
victim  they  took  him  for.  He  was  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed between  them.     They  would  find  that. 

At  this  moment  a  cold,  hoarse  voice  addressed 
him  and  made  him  start,  asking  was  he  ill.  It 
was  Martha  Malcolm.  "  I  thought  you  rang," 
she  said,  ''  a^id  vou  came  in  lookino;  so  unwell. 
I  w\as  afraid — " 

^'  I  am  unwell,  Martha,"  he  said,  '^  mind  and 
body  both,  and  I  almost  hope  I  shall  be  more  to 
yet ;  for  then  it  will  all  end  !" 

"  Ay,  I  know  how  it  will  end,  and  how  it's 
going  on  fast  to  end.  Never  mind  yet.  It'll  be 
bad  for  those  that  have  put  all  this  trouble  on  you. 
I  see  things  which,  perhaps,  I  have  no  business  to 
see  ;  but  it's  coming  to  be  higli  time  to  speak." 

"  Ah,  Martha,"  said  he,  with  deep  grief,  ^^you 
are  faithful  and  true  out  of  them  all.  You  are 
devoted  to  your  master's  interests,  and  you  have 
never  had  credit  given  you  for  your  fidelity." 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  she  said,  bluntly,  "  for  I 
don't   deserve  it.     I  liked  her,  she  that's  gone, 
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and  that  no  one  minded  much  wlicn  she  was  here ; 
that's  all  I  pretejid  to.  I  say  it  openly,  I  don't 
care  for  her  that's  come  into  her  place — and,  for 
that  matter,  may  have  put  her  out  of  it.  You 
were  her  husband,  sir.  And  now,  I  tell  you, 
things  is  going  on  strangely  in  this  house.  When 
its  master  is  away  at  the  office,  men  and  gentle- 
men have  no  business  to  be  coming  here  and 
whispering  upstairs  on  the  sofa,  and  sending 
letters  here.  It's  hard  for  you  to  understand  it, 
away  all  day  at  the  bank;  others  can  keep  their 
eyes  open." 

''  Tell  me,  Martha,"  he  said,  starting  up 
eagerly.  "  Ah !  tell  me  all  this.  It  is  what  I 
suspected,  and  the  thing  I  want  to  know.  Who 
comes  here?  I  have  a  right  to  know.  I  must 
know." 

"Ah,"  she  said,  ''they  don't  ever  give  their 
names.     They  are  too  cautious  for  that''^ 

"  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  more  excitedly. 
'^  Do  you  recollect  any  one — black  hair,  and  a 
red  inflamed  face,  and  a — ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  he's  come.  I've 
seen  him — Blackwood — " 

"  Eastwood !— " 

'^  Eastwood  or  Blackwood — ah,  that's  it — and 
Ross,  and  that  Grainger — smooth  gentleman,  who 
admires  my  lady  and  her  lovely  hair.     Depend 
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upon  it,  tliey've  all  some  little  game  they're  work- 
ing together,  and  my  lady  knows  more  than  she 
will  let  i/ou  know." 

"  I  beheve  it,  I  believe  it,"  said  he,  walking 
about  the  room  excitedly.  "  I  have  suspected  it 
long  ago.  But  I  have  had  my  eyes  open,  Martha. 
Thank  you,  though.  Thank  you.  You  are  very 
faithful  and  good,  and  you  will  oblige  me  indeed 
by — it  is  your  duty,  too — by  watching  carefully 
still.  I  must  know  every  thing,  everi/  tiling.  I 
depend  on  you.     It  is  my  right,  you  know." 

"  It  is  your  right,"  she  said,  ''and  you  may 
depend  on  me.  There's  a  fancy  fair  to-day,  where 
she  goes  out  again  to  stand  as  a  shop-woman  and 
sell.  Quite  right  and  charitable,  we  might  say, 
of  course.  It's  for  the  poor,  the  needlewomen, *I 
believe.  She's  been  working  herself  this  fortnight 
back  for  it." 

"  Well?"  he  asked  eagerly.     "  Yes,  go  on." 

"  Well,  every  one  that  pays  their  shilling  is 
let  in,  and  can  go  up  to  the  stalls  and  buy.  Why 
not  ?  It  goes  on  for  two  days.  It  goes  on  to- 
morrow. It's  a  great  place  for  gentlemen,  who, 
of  course^  go  for  the  charity." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  said,  "Thank 
you  again,  Martha.  This,  again,  is  all  my  duty. 
I  must  look  to  these  things  myself,  and  go  over  it 
to   myself.     A   thousand   thanks,    Martha.     If  I 
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oan  reward,  you  in  any  "vvay,  tell  me,  that  I  may 
rely  on  you  for  tlie  future.  Mind,  it  is  yoiu^  duty, 
too.  Every  tiling  you  see  and  hear,  every  thing 
that  comes  into  the  house,  I  count  on  you,  Martha. 
Ah,  there  !" 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  Tillotson  was  come  home  from  the  fancy 
fair. 

When  dinner  time  came,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  com- 
ing down,  was  told  that  her  husband  had  left  word 
for  her  that  he  had  gone  to  his  club,  and  would 
not  be  back  till  late.  This  was  a  new  and  strange 
feature  in  his  life:  for  though  he  formallv  be- 
longed  to  a  club,  he  had  never  been  known  to 
dine.  But  now  he  had  gone  there  gloomily,  and 
men  asked  each  other  who  was  the  dismal  parson- 
looking  man  at  the  little  table.  What,  Tillotson, 
the  great  banking  fellow,  with  the  handsome  wife  ? 
Lucky  fellow  every  way,  but  should  get  rid  of 
that  hang-dog  look. 

The  next  day  he  was  at  his  bank  again,  the 
same  listless  vacant  man  of  business  he  had  been 
the  night  before.  They  were  all  in  a  bustle  and 
ferment,  getting  ready  details  of  the  new  project 
that  was  to  be  "  brought  out."  Nothing  could  be 
handsomer  than  the  terms  offered  by  the  great 
Bushell  on  the  part  of  the  Roofing  Contract 
Corporation   Twenty-thousand  Bonus.     So  many 
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shares  at  so  much.  In  fact,  tlie  whole  thing  on 
any  terms  they  pleased.  Gorgeous  geographical 
descriptions  were  already  in  type,  and  [read  like 
a  financial  fairy  tale.  It  was  flowery  and  de- 
scriptive. Gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the  streets  of 
the  town,  as  it  was  an  extract  from  some  tourist's 
book,  and  then  went  off  into  figures  and  boundless 
calculations.  This  glowing  picture  would  be  in 
all  the  paj)ers. 

The  next  morning  the  great  Bushell  explained 
every  thing  with  singular  fluency,  addressing  him- 
self with  great  deference  to  the  chairman,  who 
accepted  every  thing  in  the  same  passive,  indiffer- 
ent way  he  had  done  the  day  before. 

This  rather  puzzled  his  brethren,  who  were 
affectionately  anxious  about  his  health.  Aboift 
two  o'clock  he  said  he  did  feel  a  headache,  and 
that  he  would  go  home,  which  the  great  Bushell 
strongly  recommended  him  to  do,  adding  that  he 
would  do  the  work  for  him  with  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AT  THE  FANCY  FAIR. 

Mrs.  Tillotson  had  gone  forth  wearily  to  her 
fancy  ftiir ;  for  tlie  City  needlewomen,  Mrs.  Bun- 
nett  and  other  influential  ladies  of  that  region,  had 
organised  it.  Each  had  their  stall,  and  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson  had  consented  to  stand  beside  and  assist 
Mrs.  Bunnett  in  her  charitable  shop  duties.  The 
City  ladies  had  contributed  not  so  much  "  work" 
— cushions,  anti-macassars,  and  the  useless  wares 
usual  in  this  sort  of  traffic — as  costly  objects,  pic- 
tures and  the  like,  for  which  they  asked  exorbitant 
prices.  Hot,  stout,  glowing  ladies,  much  "  flus- 
tered" by  their  labours,  and  glistening  like  beetles 
in  rich  and  shining  silks,  stood  behind  their 
counters,  while  a  Guards'  band  played  melo- 
diously. Young  McCollum,  nephew  to  the  Bun- 
netts,  was  in  the  Coldstreams,  which  accounts  for 
the  presence  of  the  regimental  band,  though  the 
youth  could  not  secure  the  company  of  a  single 
one  of  his  brethren,  for  which  he  was  visited  with 
much  undeserved  obloquy.     Mrs.  Bunnett  did  a 
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good  deal  of  business  among  tlie  City  young 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Snelgrove  was  there,  and  of 
immense  practical  use  as  a  "  bringer/'  all  the 
time  carrying  on  that  pleasant  and  amusing  badi- 
nage for  which  he  was  celebrated.  ''  My  poor 
friends  the  Bunnetts/'  he  said,  "  see  what  they 
are  come  to.  Between  you  and  me,  I  think  we 
should  help  them  and  buy.  A  little  of  this  money 
would  come  in  very  usefully.  Ten  and  six.  Thank 
you,  sir,  a  most  reasonable  offering.  It  will  stave 
off  the  sale  of  poor  Bulmer  for  some  time.  I  don't 
care  if  I  take  another  ticket  for  the  same  laudable 
end,  &c." 

Mrs.  Tillotson  was  not  a  very  useful  shop- 
woman.  Many  things  came  back  on  her  as  she 
stood  there,  and  looked  on  passively.  The  Guards 
thundered  noisily,  but  still,  for  the  honour  of  the 
thing,  it  was  welcomed,  and  no  one  made  any 
protest.  Her  eyes  wandered  listlessly  to  the  door. 
Then  she  saw  Mrs.  Bunnett  busy  ''  driving  a  hard 
bargain"  for  one  of  the  prettiest  things  on  their 
stall — one  of  the  little  Italian  inlaid  book-stands. 
"  Ain't  it  pretty,  my  dear  ?"  said  the  lady. 
"  Young  Peekins  gave  it,  and  got  it  in  Italy — 
Spatcher  {sic),  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Peekins?" 

"  Spezia,  Mrs.  Bunnett,"  said  the  young  man, 
colouring.     "  They  make  them  all  over  Italy." 

Mrs.  Tillotson  started  at  this  name.    She  caught 
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the  little  stand  eagerly.  "  It  is  charming,  beauti- 
ful. You  must  let  me  buy  it.  What  is  the  price  ? 
I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  any  thing.  You — you,"  she 
said,  hesitatingly,  '^lave  been  at  Spezia?"  Im- 
mensely flattered,  and  absurdly  enough  thinking 
there  was  some  compliment  to  him  personally  in  this 
piu'chasc,  the  youth,  with  much  confusion,  began 
some  floundering  commentaries  on  the  little  town. 
^'  But  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it,"  he  said,  ''  and  that 
you  are  pleased  with  it.  I  chose  it  myself,  &c." 
But  her  attention  had  wandered.  She  saw  what 
material  she  had  to  deal  with,  and  she  hastily  put 
it  under  the  counter,  with  a  "  Thanks.  Then  it  is 
to  be  mine." 

At  that  moment  she  started,  for  she  saw  en- 
tering the  room  a  figure  whose  apj)earance  boded 
distm-bance, — that  of  Ross  ;  Ross  more  worn  and 
haggard  than  usual,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  been 
ill,  and  at  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  There  was 
a  softness  in  his  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  habitual  re- 
proach and  protest  that  almost  affected  her  with 
pity.  He  came  over  to  the  table  slowly.  Mrs. 
Bunnett  was  weary  with  her  sales.  He  spoke  to 
Ada  sadly. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  come 
to  worry  you.  I  have  no  heart  for  that  now.  I 
have  no  more  strength  than  a  cat." 

''  But  you  are  well   now,"  she  said  eagerly. 
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"  But  I  must  not  speak  to  you.  All  that  is  over 
and  past.  Go  away,  dear  Ross.  I  have  promised 
liim,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey." 

"  I  know,"  lie  said.  "  I  follow.  So  lie  tries 
that,  does  he  ?  What's  the  price  of  this  ?  I  have 
nothing  but  credit.  No  matter.  Things  are 
hurrying  on  a  little.  You  don't  know  what's 
coming.  Your  husband.  I  no  more  consider 
him  your  husband — " 

"  Hush,"  said  she,  "  I  can't  listen  to  you. 
This  is  the  old  folly  that  has  undone  us  all.  As  a 
favour,  Ross,  leave  me,  go  away." 

"  In  a  moment.  Something  is  gathering  about 
him.  The  tyrant !  I  daresay  you  have  remarked 
the  change.  Don't  be  afraid ;  there  shall  be  no 
disgrace,  arrests,  law  prisons,  or  things  of  tkat 
sort.  He  shall  only  suffer.  It  has  begun,  I  tell 
you,  already.  Only  let  him  attempt  to  vent  any 
of  it  on  yo^i — ^" 

"  You  must  leave  me,  or  I  shall  leave,"  she 
said  excitedly.     ''  I  cannot  listen  to  you." 

"Come,"  said  a  voice  close  to  him,  "you 
must  be  well  watched,  I  see.  Why  do  you  go  on 
this  way  ?  Come  away.  Have  some  consideration 
for  others." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Ross  wearily.  "  I 
am  tired  and  weary  ;  sick  of  all  this  going  on,  sick 
body  and  soul.     Come  along.     I  only  wanted  to 
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see  hei' — see  lier  for  a  moment,  look  at  her.  A  cat, 
they  say,  may  do  that  It  does  me  good.  For- 
giYQ  me,  my  dear,  sweet  Ada,  but  I  am  dead 
beat." 

His  friend  led  him  away.  Her  eyes  followed 
him  with  deep  sympathy.  After  a  short  while 
Grainger  came  back. 

"  I  have  got  him  away,  and  he  went  away 
quietly.  Poor  fellow.  There  is  a  change  coming 
over  him.  He  does  get  quite  mild  and  gentle. 
I  do  think  gentleness  would  do  a  great  deal  with 
him.  I  think  even  a  little  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness would  actually  get  him  aw^y  out  of  the  coun- 
try, for  his  own  good,  of  course.  You  could  do 
this,  Mrs.  Tillotson." 

^'You  think  so?"  she  said  eagerly.  "That, 
indeed,  would  save  us  all.     But  how  ?" 

"  Some  of  your  friends  who  have  influence 
could  get  him  a  place  in  the  colonies.  I  can  only 
advise,  Mrs.  Tillotson  ;  my  excuse  is  that  I  have 
an  interest  in  you — in  both." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  said,  "  and  you  hiave  been 
so  good  and  kind,  and  I  have  hardly  acknow- 
ledged it." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "He  is  my  friend, 
and  always  has  been;  and  you  have  been  his 
friend.  I  really  do  feel  the  peculiar  difficulty  of 
the   matter,  Avhich,   indeed,   I  have  no  right   or 
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title  even  to  be  cognisant  of.  But  still  I  feel  that, 
in  Mr.  Tillotson's  state  of  mind  at  present,  you 
cannot  be  too  cautious.  He  is  the  most  amiable 
of  men,  but,  as  it  seems,  at  times  is  subject  to 
some  morbid  views.  Now  you  know  that  our 
friend  Ross  would  never  accept  any  tliincr  from 
him;  and  as  tilings  are  at  present,  I  really  begin 
to  doubt  if  Mr.  Tillotson  would  be  inclined  to 
exert  himself  for  him.  You  are  a  better  judge 
of  this,  Mrs.  Tillotson  ;  that  is,  whether  you  could 
make  a  request  of  the  kind  on  Ross's  behalf.  I 
doubt  it  much." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  drooped  her  head. 
He  went  on : 

"  Now,  may  I  advise  ?  There  is  Diamond,  our 
dear  captain,  true  as  steel,  firm  as  a  rock.  Ever^" 
one  that  he  has  known  loves  him,  and  would  do 
any  thing  for  him.  Now  he  has  friends,  real 
friends  with  influence,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  went 
and  told  him  the  state  of  the  case — " 

Her  face  lit  up.  "  The  very  thing.  How 
much  obliged  we  ought  to  be  to  you !" 

''  Not  at  all,"  he  answered,  bowing  humbly. 
^'  I  am  sure  I  could  assist  you  in  other  ways,  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  if  you  would  allow.  If  you  would  use 
me  in  any  way,  looking  on  me  as  Ross's  friend 
always — if  there  is  any  little  commission,  any  thing 
you  would  wish  to  find  out,  I  have  knocked  about 

VOL.  in.  p 
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SO  miicli,  and  met  such  strange,  out-of-tlie-way 
people.  I — if  you  would  put  confidence  in  me, 
and  make  use  of  me  in  any  way,  it  would  be  a 
proud  privilege.  Recollect,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  every 
one  of  us  wants,  and  may  want,  a  friend,  at  any 
moment." 

Mrs.  Bunnett  was  now  wondering  a  little  at 
tins  secret  interview,  and  was  perhaps  thinking 
that  trade  was  being  neglected. 

^^  I  must  buy,"  said  Mr.  Grainger  quickly. 
"  You  won't  abate  a  farthing,  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Well,  here,  I  must  take  it."  And,  taking  a  hasty 
view  of  the  table,  he  took  up  a  bit  of  Florentine 
marble,  and  laid  down  a  note.  They  were  so  en- 
grossed with  the  excitement  of  getting  out  change, 
that  they  did  not  see  an  anxious  restless  face  that 
was  near  the  door ;  and,  sheltered  behind  a  pillar, 
had  been  looking  out  eagerly  for  more  than  the 
last  half  hour.  Several  enterprising  shopwomen, 
^ome  peripatetic,  had  made  advances  to  him,  of 
the  forward  character,  that  they  came  of  charity 
alone  can  extenuate ;  but  these  had  been  received 
in  a  passive,  absent  way,  that  was  more  effective 
than  the  nsual  self-defence  and  protestations  of  a 
simulated  poverty.  No  friend  of  his  was  likely  to 
recognise  him ;  and  with  feelings  of  something  like 
a  secret  shame,  he  went  from  one  pillar  to  the 
other,  and  saw  the  whole  of  what  had  taken  place 
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— Ross's  entry  and  approach  to  tlie  stall,  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson's  looks  of  deep  sympathy  and  kindness,  and 
the  confidences  with  Grainger.  Then  he  went 
away,  unable  to  endure  more. 

^'  It  was  unconcealed,"  he  said  passionately,  as 
he  paced  down  the  square.  "  It  is  open  defiance. 
And  from  her  I  No  doubt  plotting  there  with  her 
male  confederates  to  bring  me  to  shame  and  ruin. 
I  know  what  this  game  is  among  them.  To  wear 
and  worry  me  into  the  grave,  which  they  think  is 
not  far  off.  And  then  !  But  I  shall  disappoint 
them.  I  shall  live,  or  try  to  live.  Not  even  a 
cruel,  faithless  wife,  who  is  scheming  with  ad- 
venturers to  expose  me, — not  even  that  shall  kill 
me." 

At  home  that  day  there  was  therefore  a  deeper* 
gloom  and  oppression.  The  wretched  meal  dragged 
through  oppressively.  Mr.  Tillotson  scarcely 
spoke,  said  he  was  unwell,  and,  when  the  dinner 
was  over,  went  to  his  study.  With  a  growing 
sadness,  which  was  tinged  with  wonder  and 
wounded  pride,  Mrs.  Tillotson  sat  upstairs  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  REVELATION. 

During  tliese  days  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Tilney 
took  to  visitino;  Mrs.  Tillotson  a  2:ood  deal.  She, 
indeed,  always  dutiful,  received  him  with  the 
same  unvarying  welcome  and  affection,  and  what 
was  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory  to  him,  had  the 
brown-sherry  always  in  readiness. 

Latterly,  however,  he  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
what  he  called  ''  dropping  in,"  one  night  upon  the 
captain,  another  night  upon  Mrs.  Tillotson.  With 
the  captain,  who  always  treated  him  as  a  guest  of 
grandeur,  and  his  visit  as  an  exceeding  honour,  he 
was  welcomed  with  the  familiar  decanter  of  sherry. 
With  ]^Irs.  Tillotson  the  same  ceremony  was  re- 
peated ;  but  with  her  he  got  into  the  habit  of  be- 
moaning himself  in  an  arm-chair,  w^ith  his  face 
turned  to  the  ceiling  hopelessly.  This  dejection 
had  reference  cliiefly  to  gathering  money  difficul- 
ties, and  especially  to  what  he  called  his  ^'native 
home."  ^'  See  me  here,"  he  said,  "  dishonoured, 
I  may  say,  in  my  old  age.     I  have  no  place  to  lay 
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my  gray  liairs,  that  is,  my  head  ;"  for  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  colour  of  his  hair  was  brown. 
''  They  hunt  me  hke  a  hare.  They  do,  indeed. 
The  only  thing  I  can  compare  it  to  is  poor  what- 
d'ye-call-him,  your  father,  whom  they  hunted  to 
— By  the  way,  where  does  Tillotson  get  tins'? 
Does  he  bottle  himself?" 

"My  poor  father,"  said  she  sadly,  "I  begin 
now  to  look  back  to  liim — better  than  being 
alone  in  the  world.  We  turn  back  to  those  old 
friends  again  and  again,  though  that  was  only 
a  dream,  and  must  ever  remain  so.  It  was  God's 
will  that  I  should  be  so  young  at  that  time." 

"  Only  a  dream,  as  you  say,  my  dear,  and  far 
better  it  should  stay  so.  Far  better  than  have  our 
pillow,  yours  and  Tillotson's  I  mean,  full  of  thorns.  ' 

"  0,  what  would  I  give,"  she  said  with  sud- 
den eagerness,  "to  know  the  whole,  no  matter 
what  pain  or  sorrow  it  brought  with  it !  Latterly 
I  have  begun  to  turn  back  to  that  time,  and  some- 
thing tells  me  I  shall  know  all  yet.  In  fact,  I 
think  I  have  got  on  the  track." 

Mr.  Tilney  started.  "  God  bless  me,  don't, 
my  dear  child  !  Put  it  out  of  your  head ;  much 
better  and  more  sensible  not.  There  are  ffood 
reasons  why  all  these  old  things  should  be  let  to 
lie." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said,  stopping  her  work. 
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and  not  heeding  liis  expostulation, — ''  I  have  been 
turjiing  it  over  a  great  deal,  and  a  thing  has 
struck  me.     Promise  me  jou  will  admit  it." 

^'Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  he,  waving  his 
hand  half  sadly. 

^•I  suspect  my  husband  has  been  told  of  it,  and 
has  been  cautioned." 

Mr.  Tilney  started.  ^^  No,  no,  my  dear  ;  put 
it  out  of  your  head.  He  knows  no  more  than  this 
— this  glass  of  wine." 

''But  he  does,"  said  she,  "and  I'll  tell  you 
why.  When  we  were  travelling — now  mark  this 
— there  was  a  little  Italian  town  directly  in  our 
way  on  the  coast — Spezia." 

"  Spezia  !"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  looking  at  her 
amazed,  and  laying  down  his  glass  untasted,  a 
sign  of  genuine  astonishment.  "  Why,  that's — 
how  did  you?" 

^'  Ah,  I  know  it,"  she  went  on.  "  We  turned 
out  of  the  road  and  avoided  it.  He  wished  to 
spare  me.     He  has  been  cautioned." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  looking 
round,  "  this  is  next  to  marvellous.  Perhaps  he 
does  know  something.  Poor  Dick  Bateman  knew 
every  body,  and  may  have  met  him.  Still  we  were 
all  bound  up,  you  know  ;  and  so  you  took  a  detour  ? 
How  curious !" 

''  You  know  it  all,"  she  said,  more  excitedly.. 
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^'  If  you  could  only  imagine  liow  it  has  taken  hold, 
how  it  haunts  me  in  dreams,  how  latterly  a  sort  of 
unrest  and  craving  has  come  upon  me  to  know  all, 
to  have  something  to  cling  to  in  the  weary  hours 
that  I  have  to  pass  through.  Dearest  father,  as  I 
always  call  you  and  have  called  you,  do  this  one 
thing  for  me." 

"  Why  not  ask  him,  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Tilney, 
in  real  trouble  and  agitation,  flying  for  assistance 
to  the  comforter  beside  him,  "  since  he  knows ; 
though  indeed,  my  poor  child,  why  should  your 
little  life  be  troubled,  when  an  old  wreck  like  me 
can  give  you  a  little  comfort  ?  After  all,  we  are 
not  to  keep  you  a  child  all  the  days  of  your  life ; 
and  really,  now  we  are  so  snug  here,  and  so  com- 
fortable, that  I  don't  see  why There  was  a  liftle 

money,  as  you  know,  my  dear ;  and  I,  as  you 
know,  my  dear,  was  clothed  with  a  sort  of  trust. 
But  I  have  been  so  run  from  post  to  pillar — so 
hunted  about,  like  the  commonest  hare,  that  liter- 
ally, my  dear,   I  was  obliged — " 

She  stopped  him.  "  You  must  never  talk  of 
that,  dear  papa,''  she  said  gently.  "  It  was 
quite  right;  for  it  w^as  all  yours — all.  Had  you 
not  been  at  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  me  for  so 
many  years  ?  Never  speak  of  it ;  but  tell  me 
about  these  letters  and  papa  Avhom  I  never  saw, 
but  for  wdiom  I  feel — 0,  such  a  yearning  I" 
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Mr.  Tilney  Avas  mellowed  into  an  extraordinary 
power  of  melancholy  retrospect. 

"  Dear  me,"  lie  said,  ''  I  remember  the  whole 
so  well,  as  if  it  was  only  last  night,  and  yet  it  is 
how  many  years  ago  now  ?" 

"And  you  saw  him,  and  knew  liim  ?"  she 
asked  eagerly.  "  I  always  thought  that  your 
goodness  to  me  was  a  mere  accident — that  some 
friend—" 

"  Don't  let  us  call  it  accident,"  said  Mr.  Tilney, 
lifting  his  eyes  devotionally.  "  Nothing  is  acci- 
dent— not  even  the  sparrow  on  the  house-top  !  In 
a  certain  sense,  I  did  not  know  him — hardly. 
But  indeed  the  time  is  ripe,  my  dear,  when  you 
should  know  something  of  this.  Do  you  know,  I 
feel  n  pang  at  having  kept  it  from  you  so  long?  I 
was  travelling  at  that  time  with  poor  Dick  Bate- 
man,  now  gone.  Before  that,  indeed,  he  broke 
hopelessly — horse  and  foot;  but  at  that  time  he 
was  really  as  nice  a  fellow  to  know  as  you'd  wish 
for.  He  was  on  the  Dook's  staff,  too,  and  I  picked 
him  up  at  Venice,  or  some  such  place;  so  we 
agreed  to  travel  home  together.  Same  chaise,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  And,  coming  home,  I  recollect 
very  well  our  stopping  at  one  of  those  little  Italian 
towns.  Bateman,  dear,  was  as  fine-hearted  and 
romantic  a  fellow  as  you'd  ask  to  see.  Well,  we 
dined  at  the  inn — a  very  fair  dinner  indeed,  and 
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uncommon  good  wine,  and  sat  out  in  the  garden 
drinking  it ;  and  while  we  sat  there  a  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  a  little  decayed  and  broken-up 
though,  came  out  to  one  of  the  little  tables,  and 
had  his  bottle  of  wine  there.  He  had  been  a 
handsome  fellow  in  his  days,  but  was  rather  gone 
about  the  cheeks  here,  and  he  sat  there  taking  his 
wine  until  it  got  towards  ten  o'clock.  I  think  he 
Avas  listening  to  us  talking,  for  we  were  in  high 
spirits.  When,  as  we  were  getting  up  to  go  away, 
he  came  over  and  stopped  Bateman,  and,  in  good 
English,  asked  to  speak  to  him  for  a  moment. 
Now  if  poor  Dick  had  a  horror  of  any  thing  in  this 
world,  or  in  the  next,  it  was  of  your  gentlemanly 
seedy  Englishman,  so  he  drew  himself  up  a  little 
dryly.  ^  I  used  to  know  you,'  said  the  English- 
man— '  I  knew  you  well  only  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Bateman,  and  you  will  know  me  when  I  tell  you 
my  name.'  '  What !'  said  the  other,  starting  back 
and  recollecting  him  ;  ^?/o?i,  Augustus  Milwood? 
What  is  this  ?     What  does  all  this  mean  ?'  " 

"And  this,"  said  Mrs.  Tillotson,  her  soft  eyes 
fixed  on  the  story-teller,  "  this  was — " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  now  grown 
grave  and  rational,  and  really  moderate  in  his 
applications  to  nature's  kind  restorer,  "  yes,  it  was 
indeed.  A  man  I  had  often  heard  of — moving  in 
the  best — fine  estate — money— every  thing  ;    but 
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run  through  it  all.  A  common  end,  indeed.  But 
Dicky  Bateman  was  a  true  and  noble  fellow,  and 
many's  the  time  he's —  He  went  aside  with  Mil- 
wood,  and  was  away,  I  suppose,  an  hour,  and 
then  he  came  to  my  room  just  as  I  was  turning  in. 
He  was  full  of  excitement,  my  dear.  I  remember 
it  all  as  if  it  was  only  last  night.  '  We  must  be 
ready  to  go  on  in  the  morning,'  he  said  (we  were 
to  have  stopped  a  couple  of  days),  ^  and  I  have 
ordered  the  chaise  for  six  o'clock.'  '  My  good- 
ness,' said  I,  ^  I  am  dead-beat.  I  thought  we 
were  to  lie  by  here  a  little.'  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  the 
fact  is,  I  have  promised  to  see  poor  Milwood 
through — or  Alvanly,  as  he  calls  himself  here. 
Fact  is,  he  has  got  into  a  row  Avith  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, somehow,  at  the  tables  at  Monaco,  and 
they  have  come  on  here  to  settle  it.  He  has  been 
infamously  treated — forced  into  it — and  is  as  low 
as  if  he  was  going  to  be  hung.  I  shall  see  him 
through,  Tilney.'  Then  he  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  this  poor  Milwood,  or  Alvanly,  as  he  was 
called  there ;  that  he  had  been  treated  cruelly  on 
all  sides,  and  that  he  had  not  a  relation  in  the  wide 
world  to  be  kind  to  him  or  look  after  him ;  that 
his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a  deep  affection,  had 
died  two  or  three  years  before,  and  with  her  death 
he  had  thrown  off  all  restraint.  But  he  had  with 
him  a  little  girl,  only  a  couple  of  years  old,  whom 
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he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  at  home  with  a  hired 
nurse,  and  her  future  was  the  thing  pressing  upon 
his  mind.  He  told  Dicky  Bateman  that  he  had 
just  a  couple  of  thousand  left  out  of  all  his  for- 
tune, and  that  he  was  getting  through  that  as 
speedily  as  he  could,  and  so  that  perhaps  this  in- 
terru2)tion  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen. 
I  never  saw  any  one  so  affected  as  poor  Dicky  was 
with  the  whole  business,  and  he  sat  up  half  the 
night  with  his  friend  arranging  every  thing,  and 
promised  him  to  look  after  the  child,  and  take  care 
of  it,  and  he  got  me  to  promise  also  to  help  him. 
You,  my  dear,  were  that  little  child,  at  that  time 
far  away  in  England." 

Mrs.  Tillotson  listened,  with  the  devotional 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  Then  she  saiU, 
"  Dearest  father,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  all 
this  before  ?" 

''  Well,  I  must  finish,"  said  Mr.  Tilney  hastily, 
"  for,  my  dear  child,  you  may  guess  what  I  am 
coming  to,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  use  dwelhng 
on  it,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  hinted  to  you  often, 
dear.  It  was  a  very  sad  and  cruel  business,  and  I 
often  afterwards  thought  of  that  poor  lonely  out- 
cast Englishman  who  had  no  friend  or  relation  to 
care  for  him,  and  his  mournful,  melancholy  face. 
At  times  in  my  sleep  even  I  used  to  see  it.  But, 
however,  I  may  as  well  finish  now.     I  was  up  the 
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next  morning,  and  we  had  the  chaise  ready,  and 
I  waited  in  it  on  the  post-road  with  the  trunks 
ready  on,  and  the  post-boys  in  the  saddle.  I  re- 
member it  was  a  lovely  bright  morning,  and  the 
sea  was  as  blue  as  a  turquoise  brooch,  and  glistened 
like  silver,  and  I  was  looking  down  at  the  coast 
when  I  sa^v  Dicky  running  to  the  chaise  for  his 
bare  life.  He  got  in.  ^  Drive  on,'  said  he,  '  for 
your  lives  !  Two  crowns  each  more  !  My  God,' 
said  Dick}^,  throwing  himself  in,  '  it's  all  over ! 
What  a  thing  to  have  on  one's  soul !'  My  dear," 
said  Mr.  Tilney,  with  unusual  gentleness,  and  a 
tenderness  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  sherry, 
''  now  you  see  why  it  was  as  well  I  never  went 
into  this  matter.  It  was  no  use.  Now,  now. 
Don't — don't  go  on  so,"  added  he  soothingly. 
"  You  know  yourself  you  were  only  a  child  in 
arms  at  the  time." 

"  But  such  a  cruel,  cruel  end,"  sobbed  Ada. 
^^0,  my  j^oor,  poor  father  !  To  think  of  his  dying 
in  that  miserable  way." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  moments.  "  It 
spoiled  our  tour,"  continued  Mr.  Tilney;  "begad 
it  did ;  for  poor  Dicky  took  it  immensely  to  heart. 
We  posted  on  as  hard  as  we  could  go,  and  he 
told  me  the  whole  business  as  we  went  alono;. 
Poor  Dicky,  he  felt  it  very  much ;  for  he  said  the 
others  were  savages,  and  were  determined  to  have 
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tlie  man's  life,  and  tried  again  and  again.  Then, 
when  we  got  home,  he  made  you  out,  my  dear,  and 
I  must  say  looked  after  you  like  a  father  until  he 
died,  which  was  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  I 
promised  poor  Dick  Bateman,  on  his  death,  that  I 
would  take  his  place.  And  there  you  have  the 
whole  story.  And  so  I  did,  my  dear.  And  there, 
in  your  hands,  are  the  last  letters  he  wrote.  And 
there,  my  dear,  is  the  little  picture.  Now,  now, 
don't—" 

Ada  was  weeping  convulsively.  "  My  poor, 
poor  father!"  she  said.  ''And  this  was  his 
wretched  end,  and  I  never  to  know  all  this  time. 
Never  to  have  an  opportunity  of  praying  Grod  to 
execute  justice  on  his  murderers.  All  in  His  hands. 
He  has  looked  to  tlmt^  and  I  hegin  to  pray  now."  • 

"  Yes,"  added  Mr.  Tilney  devotionally.  "  We 
may  depend  on  it,  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  ordered. 
Not  the  smallest  sparrow  you  could  pick  out  on  a 
housetop  drops  down  on  us,  without  a  Provi- 
dence. Most  wonderful  are  the  ways  and  works 
and  general  regulations  of  an  All-seeing  Eye. 
Wonderful,  indeed !" 

When  Mr.  Tilney  left  that  night  it  was  long 
past  midnight ;  and  down  the  stairs,  and  even  up 
the  street  and  round  the  square,  he  kept  repeating 
to  himself  something  ahout  "  the  regulations  of  an 
All-seeing  Eye  I" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  DISCOVERY. 

At  home  tliat  day  there  was  therefore  a  deeper 
gloom  and  oppression.  Tlie  wretched  meal  dragged 
through  oppressively.  Mr.  Tillotson  scarcely  spoke, 
said  he  was  nnwell,  and  Avhen  the  dinner  was  over, 
went  to  his  study.  With  a  growing  sadness,  which 
was  tinged  with  wonder  and  wounded  pride,  Mrs. 
Tillotson  sat  upstairs  alone. 

Ever  since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Tilney,  the  strange 
story  he  had  told  her  had  been  the  subject  of  all 
her  reveries,  and  distracted  her  from  greater 
troubles.  She  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  think 
over  those  dismal  revelations,  and  yet  in  these 
solitary  hours  she  found  herself  dwelling  on  them 
with  a  piteous  retrospect  and  a  strange  yearning 
after  the  parent  whom  she  had  never  known  or 
seen,  but  whom  every  hour  she  was  pining  to  have 
known.  Often,  too,  she  sat  with  a  little  packet  of 
letters  before  her,  which  Mr.  Tilney  had  sent  her, 
but  which  as  yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
read.     For  among  them  vxre  those  last  letters  of 
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all  written  on  that  fatal  niglit,  and  which  she  now 
shrank  from.  Often  and  often  she  had  put  off  this 
duty,  knowing  what  pain  and  sorrow  it  would 
bring  her;  and  she  every  moment  felt  herself 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  One  idea,  how- 
ever, began  to  take  firm  hold  of  her  mind,  and 
that  was  a  sort  of  expiatory  and  filial  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  her  lost  parent ;  and  the  more  she 
thought  of  this,  the  more  it  soothed  her.  And 
finally  she  began  to  think  over  it  with  a  soft  plea- 
sure and  anticij)ation. 

On  this  night  the  letters  w^ere  there  before  her, 
and  at  last,  by  a  sort  of  uncontrollable  impulse,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  through  them.  The  very 
look  of  the  first  seemed  to  bring  the  little  Italian 
town  like  a  picture.  She  saw  the  cool  evening 
after  the  sultry  day,  the  retired  garden  and  the 
strangers  arriving  in  their  chaise,  and  the  poor 
outcast  sitting  there  lonely  by  himself  The  first 
she  opened  was  a  letter  to  herself :  she  kissed  the 
faded  characters.  It  was  in  a  trembling  hand. 
It  ran : 

"  Kose  of  Italy, 

"  Time,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning-. 

'^  I  leave  these   few  lines,  which  I   hope  my 

friend  will  take  care  of,  and  see  that  they  be  given 

to  my  little  girl  Ada  when  she  grows  up,  and  shall 

have  come  of  age.     I  write  knowing  well  that  I 
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am  doomed  ;  but  I  would  wish  that  she  should 
never  know  my  miserable  end  imtil  then,  as  I 
would  not  wish  her  sweet  childhood  to  be  troubled 
by  any  gloom.  Tell  her  that  her  father  died  of 
fever,  plague,  any  thing.  Any  end  will  do  for  so 
unlucky  and  wretched  a  life  as  mine  has  been. 

"  At  this  moment,  my  dear  sweet  Ada,  you  are 
sleeping  in  your  little  cot,  not  thinking  of  what  is 
coming  on  your  wretched  father.  Perhaps  it  is  all 
for  the  best,  and  I  may  as  well  end  this  way  as 
another.  If  I  was  to  live  longer,  I  should  only 
bring  disgrace  on  you,  my  child,  and  rob  you  of 
the  little  fortune  that  is  left.  Thank  God,  I  have 
not  touched  that,  though  it  has  cost  me  some  hard 
struggles  and  temptations.  It  was  a  great  agony 
to  part  with  you,  and  if  I  had  stayed  by  you,  my 
sweet  child,  all  this  would  never  have  happened. 
God,  God  bless  you,  if  such  a  being  as  I  am  may 
invoke  a  blessing  on  so  pure  a  creature." 

Her  tears  fell  fast  as  she  read.  There  were 
others,  one  to  his  friend  Bateman.     It  began : 

^'  I  feel  I  am  a  doomed  man.  That  wicked 
truculent  savage  is  determined  to  have  my  blood, 
and  he  has  worked  that  youth  up  to  fury.  And 
yet  as  I  sit  here,  for  my  last  night,  I  declare  to 
you,  guilty  as  I  have  been  all  my  life,  I  am  inno- 
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cent  of  this ;  I  never  spoke  to  that  lady  in  my 
life.  The  truth  is,  I  won  some  money  from  them 
at  the  tables,  and  the  elder  has  been  in  a  fury  ever 
since.  The  young  man  is,  I  think,  half  mad  with 
rage  and  jealousy,  and  they  have  followed  me  on 
here,  hunting  me  like  a  dog  or  a  hare.  I  confess, 
to  you  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  them — not  from  fear, 
as  they  imagine,  but  because  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  as  they  were  determined  to  have  my  blood,  I 
knew  they  would  succeed.  I  did  fly  in  the  night, 
and  now  they  have  overtaken  me,  and  I  feel  my 
death-warrant.  But  0,  Bateman,  my  poor  sweet 
little  girl !  What  is  to  become  of  her  ?  I  have  not 
a  friend  in  the  world  ;  they  have  all  left  me  because 
they  think  I  have  disgraced  them.  And  yet  I  have 
only  been  unfortunate.  0,  what  is  to  become  of 
her,  unless  you,  and  after  you  other  friends,  look 
to  her !  That  is  what  disturb^  me  in  these  last 
moments.  Otherwise  I  should  be  resigned,  and 
let  those  two  bloodhounds  have  my  life  any  way 
they  pleased.  I  do  not  expect  fair  play,  for  I  hear 
they  have  sworn  to  have  my  life,  and  they  are  wel- 
come to  it ;  for  the  youth  fancies  my  death  will  be 
the  best  news  he  can  take  back  and  recommend 
himself  with. 

"  And  now  one  more  thing,  Bateman.  When 
the  time  comes  for  my  sweet  Ada  to  know  this 
miserable  story,  see  that  she  learns  the  true  state 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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of  things  ;  let  her  not  associate  any  vile  history  of 
disf}:race  and  shame  with  her  father's  name.  I 
here  protest  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  more 
sinned  aojainst  than  sinning ;  that  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  enemies  and  of  my  own  weakness ;  and 
that  now  in  this  last  act  I  am  helpless  and  power- 
less, and  driven  to  what  I  cannot  avoid.  Heaven, 
I   hope,  will   accept   it   as   a  little   expiation   for 


She  wept  long  in  silence  over  this  paper.  Then 
she  turned  to  another  which  was  in  a  different 
hand.  This  dated  from  a  Paris  hotel,  and  after 
some  months.     It  ran  : 

"  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  my  poor  friend 
Milwood,  I  now  set  down  here  for  his  daughter  to 
read,  when  she  comes  of  age,  what  happened  on 
that  morning. 

'^  I  had  learned  from  the  innkeeper  that  he 
had  arrived  there  nmch  exhausted  about  noon  of 
that  day,  and  that  about  eight  o'clock  the  same 
evening  a  chaise  had  come  up  with  two  gentlemen, 
who  had  followed  him  into  the  garden,  where  a 
dreadful  scene  had  taken  place.  The  two  were 
very  wild  and  excited,  and  one  had  even  threat- 
ened to  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  I  arrived  myself 
shortly  after,   and  was  astonished  to  find  an  old 
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friend  in  such  a  condition.  Then  lie  told  me  his 
position — that  these  two  desperate  men  had  en- 
tangled him  in  this  quarrel  about  a  Frenchwoman, 
whom  he  had  scarcely  spoken  to  in  his  life, — whose 
advances,  indeed,  he  had  rejected, — and  who  had 
set  the  younger  of  the  two  to  avenge  the  slight. 

"  The  two  were  literally  beside  themselves 
with  fury  ;  the  younger,  in  a  sort  of  fever  with 
rage  and  dissipation ;  the  elder,  from  some  old 
grudge  about  money  against  Milwood.  They 
were  disappointed  at  his  finding  a  friend  there,  for 
I  think  they  hoped  to  have  had  their  victim  all  to 
themselves,  with  no  one  to  interfere.  But  I  took 
;a  very  firm  tone  with  them. 

"  At  five  in  the  morning  they  met  on  the  sea- 
shore. I  had  great  difficulties  in  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  my  friend,  who  kept  saying  that  he  was 
a  doomed  man.  His  last  words  v^ere,  ^  Don't 
forget  my  poor  little  Ada ;'  and  his  last  act  was  to 
hand  me  the  enclosed  letter  for  her.  I  encouraged 
him  as  well  as  I  could;  but  I  could  not  shake  off  a 
sense  of  depression  myself.  The  two  were  very 
eager  to  begin,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
throw  for  the  first  fire.  We  o-ained  it.  '  Courao-e,' 
I  whispered  to  him,  '  this  is  a  great  chance  for  us. 
On  this  depends  every  thing,  so  be  steady.'  But 
his  hand  was  shaking.  ^  I  see  my  poor  little  girl,' 
he  said,  as  he  took  the  tools,  '  and  I  feel  that  I 
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have  behaved  coimvdly  in  abandoning  her.  Mind, 
mind/  lie  added  in  a  desi>airing  whisper,  '  mind, 
I  rely  on  yon,  Bateman.'  The  word  was  then 
given.  He  fired,  and  to  my  satisfaction  I  saw 
that  his  adversary  Avas  hit  on  the  ellww.  He 
gave  a  cry  of  rage.  I  stepped  forward  and 
said,  that  now  the  matter  conld  not,  or  need  not, 
go  further.  But  the  older  man,  frantic  with  rage, 
swore  it  should  ;  and  the  young  man,  all  bleeding 
as  he  was,  stamped  and  said,  unless  I  stood  away, 
he  would  fire  there  and  then.  On  that  Milwood 
came  himself,  said  he  was  ready,  and  folding  his 
arms,  went  back  to  his  place,  and  waited  calmly. 
'  Don't  forget,'  he  said  to  me ;  '  I  have  but  a  mo- 
ment more  to  live.'  The  young  man,  whose  hand 
trembled  with  pain,  now  called  out,  and  his  friend 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  '  If  you  miss  him  now, 
by  God,  I  won't  miss  you  !'  '  Ah  !'  said  the  other, 
'  I  have  him;'  and  he  fired.  The  ball  struck  him 
in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  Milwood  fell 
like  a  stone." 

The  letter  dropped  from  her  fingers.  For 
many  minutes  she  sat  there  sobbing,  and  without 
venturing  to  pick  it  up,  and  finish  the  dismal 
story.  It  was,  in  fact,  already  finished.  There 
was  no  more  to  read,  and  she  sat  there  with  her 
heart  turning  towards   that    little    Italian    town 
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where  her  unhappy  father  had  met  with  such  an 
«nd. 

Suddenly  a  voice  disturbed  her.  She  raised 
lier  eyes,  still  filled  with  tears,  and  saw  before  her 
Mr.  Tillotsou,  looking  at  her  steadily,  and  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand.  "Tears,"  he  said.  "What 
are  you  suffering  from  now  ?  More  oppression  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  my  work  ?  I  am  sorry  to  disturb 
you,"  he  went  on,  "  but  here  is  a  letter  just 
•arrived  for  you.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  tyrannical,  or  to  restrain  you  in  any  of  your 
desires;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  myself  and  to  you. 
I  have  said  ao-ain  and  ao-ain  that  I  do  not  wish 
any  communication  with  your  friend,  this  Ross. 
I  have  even  commanded  this,  so  far  as  I  have  the 
power.     You  set  me  at  defiance." 

"  I  do  not,"  she  answered.  "  But  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  I  am  weary  of  it.  I  have  no  Avish 
but  what  you  wish.  Why  do  you  accuse  me  in 
"this  way?  What  is  this  change  that  has  come 
•over  you?" 

"  No  wish  but  what  I  wish!"  he  repeated  in- 
dignantly. "  And  you  say  that  to  me — ^you  that 
make  appointments  with  this  man  and  his  friends, 
that  are  encouraging  and  writing  to  him,  and 
taking  his  part  against  your  husband.  No  wish 
but  mine  !"  he  repeated  bitterly.  "  No,  no.  At 
least,  let  us  have  no  shams  or  pretences." 
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The  colour  came  into  lier  clieeks.  ^'  I  grieve 
for  this,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sony.  I  didn't  think 
you  would  have  resorted  to  tliat,  to  set  spies  on 
me.  I  see  you  have  lost  all  trust,  lo^'e,  and  confi- 
dence in  me.     Well,  j^erhaps  it  is  for  the  best." 

"I  lost!  No.  Don't  think  that  I  am  igno- 
rant of  what  is  going  on,  or  of  what  has  been 
going  on.  I  am  not  the  poor,  soft,  weak,  plighted 
fool  that  I  lla^-e  been  taken  for;  and  1  shall  take 
care  to  show  it  yet.  Perhaps  I  am  changed;  but 
who  has  chano^ed  me?  What  has  chano-ed  me? 
There,  take  your  letter.  Do  as  you  please.  Write 
to  him.  Defy  your  husband.  I  suppose  I  must 
only  submit." 

Suddenly  she  ran  towards  him.  '^  Dearest 
husband,"  she  said,  "  this  is  some  delusion. 
Some  wicked  people  have  been  fdling  your  mind 
with  these  wild  suspicions.  Shut  them  out.  Dis- 
miss them.  You  know  me.  As  for  poor  Ross,  it 
is  only  for  him  I  am  anxious.  We  are  only  anxi- 
ous that  he  should  go  away,  and  if  we  could  see 
some  opening " 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  sadly.  ''  No- 
thin  o-  more  suitable." 

A  sudden  idea  came  to  Mrs.  Tillotson.  "  Or," 
she  said,  "  you  would  not  object  to  this.  I  see 
that  you  have  taken  up  some  strange  ideas  about 
me  and  my  conduct,  which  no  argument  can  dis- 
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pel.  It  is  useless  reasoning.  "What  if  I  went 
away?  I  want  to  travel.  Tlien  after  a  time — 
a  few  months — ^you  would  take  a  juster  view  of 
me  and  my  conduct." 

"  And  where  would  you  wish  to  go,  if  I  might 
ask?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  and  settled  it.  I 
should  like  to  go  again  to  Italy— to  that  town  on 
the  coast  which  we  passed  by — Spezia." 

He  started  back  and  turned  pale.  "  To  Spezia ! 
What  do  you  mean?" 

^^I  may  not  tell  you  now,"  she  said;  "but  I 
have  good  reasons.  If  you  recollect,  we  passed  it 
by  on  our  travels.  But  it  is  a  duty  I  have  too 
long  delayed." 

"  This  to  me,"  he  cried,  sinking — "  this  front 
you  I  0  Ada,  then  it  is  too  true.  Go,  then. 
Carry  out  your  schemes  ;  ruin,  disgrace  us.  I 
shall  make  no  resistance."  She  thought  he  would 
have  fallen  from  his  chair,  so  ghastly  did  he  look. 
But  in  a  moment  he  had  risen,  and  rushed  away 
from  the  room. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  she  said  dis- 
tractedly. "  What  is  going  to  happen  ?  0 
Heaven,  look  down  on  me !  What  are  these  dark 
insinuations  ?  I  seem  to  be  in  a  dream.  It  is  in 
vain  to  argue  or  resist.  God  help  me  !"  She 
saw  the  old   letters   lying  at  her  feet,  and  half 
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mechanically  slie  took  tlicm  up,  half  mechanically 
she  let  her  eyes  fall  on  the  part  where  she  had  left 
off.     She  read  on — 

"  If  ever  there  was  murder  done  on  this  earth, 
it  was  bv  those  two  men.  God  formve  them ! 
His  blood  is  on  their  heads,  and  calls  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance.  Slowly  and  surely  may  it  track 
them.  If  I  am  doing  wrong,  I  am  accountable  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  sin  in  praying  that  earthly 
retribution  may  overtake  that  ruffian  Eastwood — " 

"Eastwood!"  she  almost  shrieked;  but  she 
read  on  : 

" — and  his  wicked  companions  in  guilt. 

Her  faithful  maid  coming  up  that  night  had 
found  her  in  a  sort  of  swoon.  The  household, 
who,  with  the  instinct  of  households,  knew  pretty 
well  what  was  going  on  of  late,  set  this  down  as 
but  a  development  of  the  new  state  of  things,  that 
"  not  getting  on,"  which  had  arisen  between 
master  and  missus  ;  but  it  must  have  gone  very 
far  indeed  that  night ;  and  looking  at  the  circum- 
stance of  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  it  was  set 
down  as  being  "  all  along"  of  that  Ross. 

When  she  came   to  herself  again,   the  sense 
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of  her  dreadful  discovery  came  upon  lier  witli 
fresh  force.  "  1  must  go  away,"  she  said.  "  I 
cannot  see  him  again,  or  touch  that  hand !  I 
must  go  away.  Out  on  the  world  !  Somewhere 
— I  cannot  breathe  in  this  house." 

After  that  night  a  yet  deeper  shadow  settled 
on  the  Tillotson  House.  It  seemed  to  others  as 
though  some  deep  blow  had  fallen  on  Mrs.  Tillot- 
son, which  had  crushed  her,  though  they  could 
not  guess  what  it  was.  But  from  that  evening 
from  Mr.  Tillotson  she  seemed  to  shrink  away  with 
a  sort  of  terror.  He  himself  could  hardly  under- 
stand this  change,  for  she  now  made  no  protest, 
and  accepted  all  his  wishes  with  a  dreamy  sub- 
mission. Still,  she  did  not  forget  that  one  pur- 
pose, which  had  come  upon  her  in  the  night  like  a 
sort  of  inspiration,  to  get  Ross  away — any  where  ; 
even  implore  of  him  to  go.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity she  set  out  for  the  captain's  residence. 


CHAPTER  XXYIL 

THE  CAPTAIN  HELPS. 

As  usual,  lie  was  overpowered  witli  tlie  lionour  of 
a  visit  from  a  lady.  ^'  Well,  well ;  and  give  me 
the  hand  again.  My  God  !  And  to  be  caught  in 
this  way.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself;  so  I  am. 
Just  like  an  old  woman — nothing  ready.  See,  my 
dear.  Sit  yourself  down  there — not  on  that  one 
— it's  got  as  bad  a  leg  as  myself  But  I  mean  to 
make  a  job  of  it — a  regular  job,  you  know — some 
day  next  week.  And  did  you  walk  here — now, 
now — you  must ;"  and  the  captain's  fingers  were 
on  his  little  keys,  and  he  was  on  the  march  to- 
wards the  "guard-her-vine."  There  was  a  large 
official  document  before  him,  to  which  he  saw  her 
eyes  wander.  "  Ah  !  There's  what  they've  sent 
me  now !  They've  found  out  I've  been  drawin' 
full  allowances  long  enough,  and  want  to  get  a 
little  work  out  of  me.  And,  indeed,  God  knows 
it's  a  shame,  and  it  makes  me  blush  sometimes, 
when  there's  many  a  poor  struggling  fellow  over- 
rmi  with   children — the   creature   who   ouoht   to 
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liave  it,  instead  of  a  lazy,  good-for-notlilng  Bol- 
sliero  like —  However,"  said  the  captain  with 
some  pride,  "  this  is  from  the  War  Office — no 
less.  They  are  going  to  put  some  of  the  Royal 
Veteran  Battalion  and  the  pensioners  to  garrison 
some  of  the  little  coast-forts  in  Ireland.  Gad,  I 
remember  them  well.  The  martellos  ;  many's  the 
time  I  passed  them.  I  think,"  said  the  captain, 
wdtli  a  sort  of  wistful  doubt,  "  I  could  do  some- 
thing in  that  way.  Guard-mounting  once  in  a 
morning.  I  haven't  forgot  the  words  o'  command 
yet.  Ah,  but  after  all  what  can  they  do  with  an 
old  foosterer  like  me,  who  can't  stand  straight  on 
his  two  legs?  Now,  my  dear,  enough  about  old 
Tom  and  his  concerns.     How's  Tillotson  ?" 

Thus,  with  much  hesitation,  she  began  to  f^ll 
him  what  she  had  come  for.  The  captain  inter- 
rupted her  at  once. 

"  I  see,"  he  said.  ''  The  very  thing.  God 
bless  me !  What  sense  ladies  have  !  They  can 
buy  and  sell  the  whole  of  us.  Now,  give  me  the 
hand  for  that.  1  am  really  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  coming  to  me  in  this  way  ;  I  am  indeed. 
I'll  just  sit  down  this  very  day  and  make  a  pen, 
and  write  a  line  to  General  Cameron,  my  old 
friend — ^that's  to  say,  when  he  was  then  Colonel 
Cameron — as  fine  a  soldier  as  ever  stepped.  He'll 
do  it;    and  if  he  can't,  we  have  other  irons  in 
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the  fire,  dear.  There's  Colonel  Wombell,  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  So  make  your  mind  easy,  we'll 
take  care  of  Master  Ross." 

^'  Dearest  captain,  how  kind,  how  good  you 
are !" 

"  No.  But  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  coming 
to  me.  It's  an  obligation ;  and  now  let  us  leave 
that,  or  look  on  it  as  good  as  settled  and  done, 
and  tell  me  how  you  go  on  yourself.  I  am  afraid, 
do  you  know  (you  might  mind,  my  dear,  an  old 
boy  like  me  that  could  be  your  grandfather,  and 
proud  I'd  be  if  I  was  !)  ;  but  I  have  not  an  interest 
in  you  both,  that  you  won't  mind  me^  I  know. 
Now,  I  declare  it  quite  grieves  me  to  see  what's 
going  on,  you  and  he  as  nice  a  pair  as  ever  was 
put  together,  and  born  to  be  happy ;  and  if  I 
could  be  the  least  use  in  the  world,  God  knows 
I'd  put  these  old  eyes  upon  sticks  to  make  things 
square."     She  hung  down  her  head. 

"  It's  no  use,  dearest  uncle.  It  is  hopeless. 
Nothing  could  be  done.  He  is  j)0ssessed  by  some 
strange  delusion  about  me,  and  besides,  I  my- 
self—  No,  dearest  captain,  I  see  it's  all  quite 
hopeless.  Nothing  can  be  done.  It  must  all  go 
on  as  it  has  gone  on." 

"  But  surely,  my  dear,"  said  the  captain  wist- 
fully, "  a  word  in  season  might  set  all  straight ; 
and  if  I  now — " 
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She  shook  her  head.  "  It  cannot  be.  You 
do  not  know  all,  nor  dare  I  tell  you  all.  I  only 
want  to  see  some  end  or  issue  of  these  scenes. 
But  I  suppose  I  must  only  bear  all." 

The  captain  wondered  to  hear  this  language. 
^'  I  am  an  old  Bolshero,"  said  he,  "  and  will  be  so- 
till  they  come  to  measure  me  for  the  old  chest. 
But  I  know  Tillotson  so  long  and  so  well,  I'd 
stake  my  salvation  there's  a  mistake  between  ye 
of  some  kind.  There  is,  I  know.  There  never 
was  a  finer,  or  a  better,  or  a  nobler  creature  on 
the  face  of  this  earth.  He  likes  you  only  too  well, 
my  dear ;  and  trust  an  old  boy  who  has  seen  a 
little  life,  it's  all  jealousy." 

^^  It  is  not  that,'?  she  said  hurriedly,  and  rising 
to  go ;  "  there  is  more  than  that — enough  to  make 
us  wretched  the  rest  of  our  life.  But  we  must  try 
and  bear  our  lot.  As  for  you,  dearest  captain, 
how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  for  this  goodness?" 
And  the  golden-haired  lady  faded  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  captain  in  a  little  wonder. 

Though  he  admired  her,  he  had  never  "  taken 
to  her"  so  cordially.     His  old  ^  kittle  mrl"  was 

t/  o 

always  in  the  corner  of  his  heart.  "  The  crea- 
tures," he  thought,  "when  they're  young,  they 
will  like  being  flattered,  and  having  men  after  'em. 
She  wants  a  little  sense,  I  think."  Thus,  with 
great  form  and  ceremony,  he  got  out  his  great 
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writing-desk  bound  with  brass,  opened  it  with 
equal  ceremony,  drew  a  special  sheet  of  paper, 
and  finally  selected  a  quill  pen,  which  he  proceeded 
to  "  make ;"  then  he  got  into  his  dressing-gown, 
and,  bent  painfully  down,  with  the  "  specs"  on, 
began  his  despatch : 

"  My  dear  General,"—"  My  dear  General" 
he  had  to  repeat  to  himself  a  great  many  times 
over,  in  a  sort  of  hearty,  friendly  way,  as  if  the 
iXeneral  was  then  sittino-  before  him.  "  My  dear 
General,"  he  began  again,  "  I  know  you  have  not 
forgotten  your  old  brother  officer,  whose  name  is 
at  foot,  and  his  mess-days  of  the  old  Fiftieth.  I 
hope,  my  dear  general,  you  are  well  and  flourish- 
ing, and  that  every  thing  is  going  straight  with 
you.  I  have  not  forgotten  all  your  old  kindness 
to  me,  and  never  shall,  please  God.  You  were 
always  a  true  friend,  and  therefore  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  what  I  am  going  to  say,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  begging ;  but  the  extremity  of  the  case 
must  be  my  sole  excuse." 

(The  captain  was  greatly  pleased  with  this 
turn,  which  he  read  over  aloud  several  times. 
"  The  extremity  of  the  case  must  be  my  sole  ex- 
cuse.") 

"  That  will  do  uncommonly  well,"  he  said. 
"Now  to  the  point." 

"  There  is  a  young  man,  my  dear  General, 
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ivhom  we  are  all  anxious  to  get  out  of  tlie  way 
here,  for  particular  reasons ;  no  man's  enemy  but 
Lis  own,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  domestic 
families." 

(Again  was  the  captain  pleased  with  this  new 
turn,  and  read  it  aloud — "  Domestic  famihes.") 
"  We  want  to  send  him  away  for  fear  of  clangers 
that  may  ensue.  And  if  you,  my  dear  General^  have 
any  little  berth  up  the  country  that  would  suit  a 
wild  young  fellow,  but  a  fine  soldier-like  looking 
man,  I  cannot  say  how  you  would  oblige  your  old 
friend,  Tom  Diamond. 

After  writing  several  "  copies"  of  this  docu- 
ment,   and   after   many  consultations   of  a   little 

Johnson's  Dictionary  ("  God  knows  I  never  was 

• 
a   tip-top   speller!"),    but   carefully   and   with   a 

pardonable  pride  retaining  that  fortunate  phrase, 
"  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  be  my  sole  excuse j"* 
a  fair  copy  was  at  last  produced,  folded,  sealed, 
-and  directed,  with  all  formality,  "  His  Excellency 
General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Cameron, 
K.C.B.,  K.H.  ;"  and  putting  on  his  best  frock, 
the  captain  went  to  the  military  club  to  find 
out  the  proper  address.  That  building,  too,  the 
captain  always  approached  with  reverence,  as  em- 
bodying a  splendid  abstract  of  the  army.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  General  Cameron  was 
actually  home  on  leave  from  his  government,  and 
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would  be  in  town  in  a  few  days.  All  letters  were 
to  be  kept  for  liim  there. 

"  Look  liere,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  who  was 
framed  in  a  window,  and  who  was  attracted  by 
the  captain's  deference  and  simple  manners, 
"  here's  lots  of  'em  already.  The  general  lives 
here,  I  may  say,  when  he's  in  town.  He'll  have 
this  in  his  'and  the  first  thing,  you  may  depend 
on  it,  sir." 

"  Thankye,  thankye,  very  much,"  the  captain 
said  gratefully,  and  his  hand  went  doubtfully  to 
his  waistcoat.  "  Pay-day  is  the  word,"  he  was 
accustomed  to  say ;  "  and  I  declare,"  he  said 
later,  '^  I  was  ashamed  to  go  away  and  not  offer 
this  civil  and  gentlemanly  fellow  any  thing  for  all 
the  trouble ;  but,  'pon  my  word,  I  was  ashamed. 
It  would  have  hurt  liis  feelings — a  man  like  him 
— in  a  swell  tip-top  place  like  that,  with  all  the 
officers  dropping  in  and  out,  and  down  the  steps." 

With  all  this  the  shadows  deepened  slowly  and 
surely  in  that  house.  Every  day  the  distance  seemed 
to  widen  between  the  husband  and  wife.  At  times 
he  would  see  her  eyes,  those  soft  eyes,  fixed  on 
him  with  a  strange  dread  that  seemed  to  him  like 
repugnance,  and  which  he  resented  with  a  sort 
of  bitter  scorn.  He  brooded  more  and  more 
over  his  wrongs,  and  set  down  this  new  phase  of 
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things  as  a  sort  of  defiance,  with  which  she  was 
determined  to  carry  out  her  own  views.  Strange 
gusts  of  grief  and  passion  swept  over  him,  and 
which  changed  as  suddenly  into  a  fierce  truculent 
manner,  which  she  accepted  with  a  sort  of  indif- 
ference or  resignation.  He  was  growing  more 
and  more  indifferent  to  his  hank  and  its  concerns 
every  day.  He  would  absent  himself  for  days, 
and  wdien  he  came,  Avould  arrive  late,  and  then 
start  away  suddenly,  as  if  to  keep  an  appointment. 
To  say  the  truth,  no  protest  was  made  against 
this  behaviour.  The  great  Bushell  was  taking  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  bank  every 
day,  and  often  told  him,  "  My  dear  friend,  you 
don't  take  half  care  of  yourself.  I  don't  like  youi; 
looks  at  all.  Don't  mind  working  us.  Spare 
yom'self,  and  when  you  are  well,  then  you'll  do 
duty  for  us !" 

Gradually,  therefore,  the  great  Bushell  was  be- 
coming an  influence  in  the  bank.  He  had  lost 
all  his  taciturnity,  and,  under  his  inspiration,  its 
operations  were  beginning  to  show  something  like 
vitalit}^,  and  gettnig  out  of  the  old  "  snaily  pace," 
or  financial  "jog-trot." 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  had  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Tillotson's  mind — a  jealous,  a  mortally 
jealous  watch  on  the  proceedings  of  his  v,- ife. 

"  If  love  is  gone  tor  ever,"  he  thought,  "'  then 

VOL.  in.  K 
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I  shall  have  respect,  at  least.     That  old  dream  is 
gone  for  ever.     But  he  shall  not  profit  by  it." 

And  in  these  gloomy  meditations  he  would  sit 
for  hom-s  shut  up  in  his  study  watching  every 
stir  upstairs.  When  the  carriage  came  round,  he 
would  go  up  and  ask  to  know  where  she  was 
going ;  and  she,  with  that  look  of  shrinking  from 
him  and  half-averted  eyes,  would  tell  him  without 
concealment. 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

AT  MISS  bellman's  MATINEE. 

In  these  days,  about  a  week  later,  Mr.  Tillotsoii 
was  sitting  in  liis  room  one  morning  wlien  a  ring 
came  to  the  door.  Presently  he  heard  a  voice  in 
the  hall  which  his  quick  ear  knew  at  once. 

"  Not  in  !"  it  said,—"  Mrs.  Tillotson  not  in ! 
Don't  tell  me  that  at  this  hour  of  the  day.  Go  up 
and  tell  her  at  once,  and  I'll  sit  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

The  servant  repeated  firmly  tliat  she  was  not 
in,  and  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  allow 
any  one  upstairs. 

"  0,  you  have  received  instructions,  have  you  ?'^ 
said  Ross.  "  You  have  got  your  orders.  What 
if  I  wait  in  the  hall  here  ?  I  can  do  that  if  I  choose. 
Supposing  your  mistress  sent  for  me  on  business^ 
eh  ?  did  you  suppose  she  would  be  out  ?  Come, 
I  know  as  well  as  I  am  alive  that  she's  up  in  her 
room  this  moment;  don't  tell  me.  And  yom* 
master,  pray  ?  Gone  to  his  bank,  I  hope.  Is  it 
he  that  has  given  those  orders  ?     Ah !  wait,  wait ! 
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that  is  all,  I  say.  It  does  not  make  so  mucli  dif- 
ference. One  place  is  as  good  as  another  to  see  a 
person.  One  house  is  as  good  as  another.  Well, 
tell  your  mistress,  when  slie  comes  in,  that  she 
should  make  no  appointments.  I  am  not  to  be 
sent  about  from  post  to  pillar  in  this  way." 

Thus  this  strano-e  beino;  ramb]ed  on  in  the  hall. 
Mr.  Tillotson  listened  in  his  study,  and  heard  every 
word,  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick. 

That  day  Mrs.  Tillotson's  carriage  was  at  the 
door.  As  she  was  going  out,  the  pale  face  of  her 
husband  appeared  at  the  study-door. 

^'  Would  you  come  in  here  a  moment  ?"  he  said. 

She  obeyed,  with  the  old  shrinking  and  averted 
eyes. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you,"  he  said;  '^  don't  be 
afraid.  I  wish  to  speak  about  what  I  have  so  often 
spoken  of  to  3^ou  before.  I  cannot  have  this  going 
on,  unless — unless  you  wish  to  turn  me  mad.  I 
have  said,  again  and  again,  he  shall  not  be  coming 
here,  and  that  you  are  not  to  see  him." 

''  And  do  I  see  him  ?"  she  asked  coldly. 

''Do  you!"  he  repeated;  ^' do  you  make  ap- 
pointments vv'ith  him  ?  No  matter.  That  all  must 
end  now.  I  cannot  have  it.  I  owe  it  to  my  own 
dignity.  Or  if  you  choose  to  defy  me  openly,  and 
do  what  you  Avish  yourself,  it  would  be  more 
honourable    and    straightforward   to   tell    me   so 
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plainly.  Otherwise  it  will  be  my  duty  to  watch 
you — to  have  you  watched  narrowly — and  see 
that  my  wishes  are  carried  out." 

She  coloured,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

^'  Since  you  have  lost  all  confidence  in  me,  I 
should  disdain  to  make  any  declarations.  I  decline 
to  say  what  I  shall  do.  As  you  have  chosen  ta 
bring  it  to  this  issue,  then  be  it  so  with  all  my 
heart.  As  you  have  announced  that  I  am  to  be 
spied  on,  I  scorn  to  justify  myself.  The  whole  is 
a  mystery  to  me.  I  did  indeed  think  that,  after 
all,  your  old  love  for  me,  which  stood  so  much, 
would  have  stood  such  a  thing  as  this.  But  it  is 
better  we  should  understand  each  other.  As  you 
choose  to  suspect  me,  you  must  look  to  it  yourself. 
Where  I  feel  myself  innocent,  I  shall  take  no  pains 
to  satisfy  unjust  suspicions." 

She  left  the  room,  swept  out  to  her  carriage, 
leaving  him  in  a  torrent  of  grief,  wonder,  and 
stupefaction.  But  in  a  moment  he  had  roused 
himself. 

"  I  accept  what  she  proposes,"  he  said.  ''  I 
have  been  a  dupe  once ;  she  shall  not  find  me  one 
again.     And  after  her  cruel  treachery,  too  !" 

Mrs.  Tillotson  drove  away.  As  she  was  passing 
through  one  of  the  quieter  squares,  she  saw  a  walk- 
ing-stick waving  at  her  eagerly,  and  recognised 
Mr.  "XilnQJ^  very  br?ght  and  "  got  up"  in  a  showy 
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morning  dress.  She  stopped,  and  lie  came  to  the 
window. 

"  So  glad  to  have  met  you,"  he  said,  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  window,  with  his  stick  soldier- wise 
across  his  chest  as  if  it  was  a  shield.  ''  So  like  a 
Providence,  you  know.  But  these  things  are  all  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand — not  a  sparrow,  you  know. 
You  must  come,  positively,  and  it's  a  charity,  too." 

''  What !  is  the  dear  father,"  she  said,  quite 
accustomed  to  this  elliptical  style  of  communica- 
tion, ^^  just  close  by  here — " 

"  Two  doors  off,  I  may  say  ?  Amelia  Bell- 
man, quite  a  lady,  only  reduced  to  give  lessons. 
I  remember  long  ago  at  the  palace,  as  nice  a 
woman  as  you  could  pick  out  of  the  street — a?ii/ 
street,  —  a  Miss  Clifford  —  Ida  CliflPord  —  was 
just  in  the  same — a  charming  thing,  only  it  was 
broken  up.  When  the  Dook,  you  know — rather 
too  much.  But  you  will  come.  A  charity  !  She 
has  taught  the  girls,  and  they  are  bringing  the 
men, — young  McKercliier,  and  the  others.  Just 
take  two  tickets  and  drop  in  for  half  an  hour.  Do 
us  a  charity.  The  poor  girl  is  quite  desponding ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  tickets  have  not  gone 
off  yet,  and  the  rooms  in  advance  before  the  door's 
opened ;  so  positively,  unless  we  can  put  together 
our  seven  and  sixpences,  the  whole  thing  will  be- 
come very  awkward  indeed — for  me,  indeed." 
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Mrs.  Tillotson  had  her  purse  out  in  a  moment. 
She  never  could  refuse  Mr.  Tihiey's  requests. 
Besides,  she  was  fond  of  music.  She  opened  the 
door,  and  he  got  in.  They  drove  aside  of  the 
square — round — and  were  set  down  at  the  concert- 
room's  door.  A  modest  little  placard,  in  red  let- 
ters, announced  "  Miss  Amelia  Bellman's  Ma- 
tinee, mider  distinguished  patronage."  But  there 
was  no  crush.  The  entrance  was  quite  clear.  A 
few  dropped  in.  Miss  Bellman  gave  lessons  to  a 
few  genteel  people  about  Mr.  Tihiey's  neighbour- 
hood, and  indeed  there  was  more  gentility  than 
skill  in  her  teaching.  Herbesthal,  a  fair  London 
pianist,  had  promised  to  play  a  couple  of  pieces  for 
her,  and  Miss  Shulbrick,  the  well-known  contralto, 
to  sing  "  Willie's  Wedding,"  the  popular  and  arcii 
melody  by  "  Mirabel,"  wdioever  she  was.  Still 
her  little  hall  was  a  hopeless  and  desponding  sight. 
The  audience  were  so  scattered,  it  depressed  the 
hearts  of  the  pianist  and  contralto.  The  Tilneys 
had  all  come,  and  Mr.  McKerchier,  who  yawned 
without  concealment  through  the  performance,  and 
pronounced  the  whole  thing  "  the  greatest  rot 
going ;"  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  did  not  discharge  his  little  liability  for  the 
ticket,  which  fell  upon  the  Tilney  family.  Her- 
besthal and  Shulbrick,  looking  round  on  the  couple 
of  dozen  or  so  of  audience,  took  care  to  show  them 
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tliat  tliey  were  not  accustomed  to  sucli  scanty  at- 
tendance. Miss  Bellman's  papa,  an  ancient  sing- 
ing-master of  repute,  but  long  since  turned  out 
into  a  paddock,  had  put  on  harness  again  for  his 
daughter's  benefit,  and  consented  to  give  "  The 
Death  of  Nelson,"  after  the  declamatory  model  of 
the  late  Mr.  Braliam.  This  old  gentleman  accom- 
panied himself,  but,  as  it  were,  turned  his  back 
on  his  ])iano,  leaning  over  confidentially  to  the 
audience,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  naA^al  en- 
ojao'ement  of  which  EnMishmen  are  not  unreason- 
ably  proud,  as  if  over  the  side  of  a  vessel.  How 
his  eyes  shut  and  opened  as  he  dwelt  on  a  long 
note,  how  his  voice  rose  and  fell,  how  he  spoke 
passages,  and  how  with  a  nautical  triumph  not 
untinged  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  hero,  he 
proclaimed  that  our  grateful  country  had  "  con- 
fessed" that  every  man  that  day  had  done  his 
*^c?e^-yewty," — a  pronunciation  almost  inevitable, 
and  not  to  be  charged  to  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Bellman,  as  any  one  will  find  who 
essays  the  declamation  of  that  fine  lyric.  It  was 
ver}'  long,  but  the  scanty  audience — out  of  \Aij 
and  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  heneficiaii^e — stayed 
out  the  wliole  programme  with  sm-prising  en- 
durance. It  grew  to  be  dark.  Besides  the  arch 
"  WiUie's  Wedding,"  Miss  Shulbrick,  in  her  horny 

the    "Children's 
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Grave  ;"  words  hy  Wellesley  Cajleyj  Esq. ;  music 
by  "  Effie,"  who  was  understood  to  be  a  lady  com- 
poser that  moved  in  fashionable  life,  and  whose 
^'  efforts"  professors  were  always  prcfud  to  be  al- 
lowed to  chant.  The  pianist  gave  a  couple  of  little 
"  things"  of  his  own  : 

The  Grasshopper,  Op.  G )  ,    , 

^  .  ,  [     Ilcrhesthal. 

Icicles      ) 

Wonderful  little  bits  of  piano  pantomime,  where 
the  trained  ear  could  distinctly  hear  chirruping, 
and  where,  in  the  second  piece,  long  sustained 
notes  like  a  bell  were  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  cold  "  monotonous"  icicle ;  and  after  this 
the  audience  rose  to  go. 

It  was  late,  and  had  grown  dark.  Mrs.  Tillot- 
son  had  sat  with  her  friends  listless  and  abseflt. 
This  was  not  the  music  for  her.  These  tricky 
songs,  by  feeble  amateurs,  which  leaven  too  many 
of  our  concerts,  were  what  she  shrank  from. 
Once,  indeed,  at  Mr.  Bellman's  blinking  eyes, 
and  face  stretched  away  from  his  piano,  as  he  told 
of  England's  generous  admission  that  every  man 
on  that  day  had  done  his  "  c/^^-yewty,"  she  could 
not  forbear  smiling.  As  the  lamps  were  "  turned 
down,"  and  Miss  Shulbrick  was  sincrino;  the  "  Chil- 
dren's  Grave,"  somewhere  down  towards  her  waist- 
buckle,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  sinking  back  in  her  seat 
with  a  sigh  of  weariness,  hoard  a  whisper  at  her 
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ear  wlilch  made  lier  start.  There  were  several 
empty  benches  behind  her,  and  a  gentleman  had 
just  come  in  and  placed  himself  close  to  her.  She 
tm-ned  rounds  with  a  start. 

"  Why  do  you  persecute  me  in  this  way  ?"  she 
said,  agitated.  "  Go  away,  I  entreat.  You  don't 
know  the  mischief  that  you  are  doing.  You  are 
bringing  ruin  and  misery  upon  me.'' 

'^  This  is  a  public  concert,"  he  said  coolly,  ''  is 
it  not  ?  I  have  given  my  seven  and  sixpence  to 
Miss  Bellman.  Bring  ruin  on  you !  no,  not  for 
worlds,  Ada ;  not  for  my  own  life.  Bring  ruin  on 
you  I — who  shall  do  that  ?  Who  shall  cause  you  a 
moment's  trouble  of  mind  ?  Tell  me,  and  if  any 
one  dares " 

She  grew  alarmed,  and  looked  round  eagerly. 

The  concert  was  now  ending.  It  was  raining, 
and  the  audience,  at  last  released,  hurried  away. 
With  Mrs.  Tillotson  Ross  came  out,  still  pouring 
his  incoherent  words  into  her  ear.  She  was  only 
thinking  of  how  she  could  most  speedily  get  to 
her  carriage. 

^''  Take  my  arm,"  said  Ross,  "  d'ye  hear  ?  I'll 
see  you  to  your  carriage.  What !  are  you  afraid  ? 
I  don't  care  who  sees  us.     Come." 

They  were  nearly  alone,  as  the  company  had 
all  but  gone.  Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  on  Ross's 
arm,  and  Mr.   Tillotson's  worn  and  weary  face, 
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with  eyes  that  gleamed  with  a  sort  of  slow  fire, 
was  between  them.     He  did  not  speak  to  Eoss. 

"  You  will  come  with  me,"  he  said  to  her. 
"It  is  time  you  should  come  home  straight;"  and 
almost  with  some  roughness,  at  least  with  quick- 
ness, he  drew  her  away. 

His  arm  trembled.  Ross's  cheeks  blazed  up 
with  fmy. 

"  All  this  is  the  ruin  and  misery  which  you 
spoke  of.  This  is  our  tyrant,  it  seems.  For 
shame  of  you  to  treat  a  lady — a  girl — in  that 
way !  You  set  up  to  give  lessons  in  chivalry  and 
amiability." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
lotson,  white  as  a  sheet,  and  with  a  voice  that 
trembled.  "  Don't  come  in  my  way,  I  warn  yoit! 
This  is  not  the  place  for  such  talk. — Come,"  he 
said  almost  fiercely  to  Mrs.  Tillotson;  "you  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  scene  here.  Perhaps  you  have 
planned  all  this.  Come,  I  say — I  cannot  bear 
this  longer." 

"  Yes,  let  us  go,"  she  said  hurriedly. 

"  This  is  hrutalj^  said  Eoss,  stepping  in  fi-ont 
of  them.  "  How  dare  you  treat  that  gentle 
creature  this  way!  By  Heaven  I  have  a  mind 
to  give  you  a  lesson  here  on  this  very  spot.  So 
this  is  your  new  game — tyranny  over  a  helpless 
girl,  who  is  now  victimised  to  you  for  her  life  I" 
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Boss  was  gradually  working  himself  into  a  fury, 
"  I  tell  you,  let  me  once  hoar  that  you  dare  say 
a  rude  word  to  her,  or  give  her  a  moment's 
trouble  or  discomfort,  or  attempt  to  play  the 
tyrant,  by  — ,  half  an  hour  after,  I'll  come  to 
the  house  and  make  you  answer  it !  I  will,  by 
— !  So  that's  what  you  have  taken  to  now,  you 
poor,  white-faced ,  skulking  fellow — tyrannising  over 
women !" 

Mr.  Tillotson's  answer  was  a  look  of  deep  and 
almost  hopeless  reproach  to  his  wife. 

"  This  from  you  !"  he  said.  Then  turned  to 
Ross.  ^'  This  is  too  s^reat  an  outrao-e, — far  too 
great.  I  have  borne  too  much  from  you,  and 
you  shall  hear  more  of  this.  But  I  give  you  one 
warning  besides :  if  you  attempt  to  interfere  by 
word,  or  look  even,  with  me  or  any  one  be- 
longing to  me ;  if  you  dare  to  come  near  my 
house,  or  to  address  a  single  word  to  her  or  to 
me  again,  in  reference  to  the  way  I  may  behave 
to  my  wife,  as  sure  as  I  live  you  shall  repent  it, 
just  as  I  made  you  repent  it  one  night  down  at 
St.  Alans !" 

Mrs.  Tillotson  wrung  her  hands  bitterly.  "0, 
how  is  all  this  to  end?"  she  cried. 

Ross  could  not  answer  for  a  moment.  He 
was  half- stupefied.  "Ah,  you  threaten  me  with 
thatP^  he  cried.     "Don't  think  it  for  a  moment.. 
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I  am  your  master;  I  have  but  to  lift  up  my 
finger  and  I  can  make  you  tremble,  and  your 
miserable  soul  quake  within  you !  I  tell  you 
again,  I  watch  over  her,  and  shall  watch  over 
and  protect  her  against  your  tyranny.  Listen, 
one  whisper.  Come  here."  And  he  drew  Mr. 
Tillotson  over  to  the  wall.  He  put  his  hand  up 
to  cover  his  own  mouth  and  whispered,  then 
drew  back  with  a  smile  of  triumph.  Mr.  Til- 
lotson shrunk  away  from  him  with  a  start  of 
terror ;  his  pale  face  had  become  yet  more  ashy 
pale. 

"Shall  I?"  repeated  Koss,  with  a  tone  of 
triumph.     "  Shall  I  now?     Now  mind,  you  have 

had  warninf):.     Let  me  hear  but  of  a  sin^^le  word 
to  to  ^ 

to  her,  a  look,  a  gesture,  and  I  sha'n't  spare  you. 
Once  I  tell  that,  a  man  of  your  sensitive  and 
delicate  disposition  may  bid  adieu  to  respect. 
Ah,  ah,  my  friend  Tillotson,  that  was  an  indis- 
creet allusion  of  yours  to  that  St.  Alans  night. 
So  mind  now,  you  have  had  fair  warning.  And, 
Ada,  now  you  have  a  protector  at  last." 

Neither  husband  nor  wife,  both  crushed  and 
overpowered,  could  say  a  word.  The  miserable 
Tillotson  stood  there  against  the  wall. 

The  keeper  of  the  rooms  came  now  to  warn 
them  that  it  was  time  to  "shut  up."  Koss  was 
gone,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tillotson  went  out  me- 
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chanically  to  their  carriage.  He  put  her  in^ 
With  a  sudden  impulse  Ada,  looking  at  his  hope- 
less face,  said  almost  despairingly,  "  Don't  mind 
this,  don't  think  of  it ;  I  do  not  mind  him  in  the 
least,  or  his  threats.  I  will  explain  all  to  you  now. 
Come?" 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  with  compressed 
lips  said  : 

"  No.  It  is  all  over  now,'"  Then  shut  the  door 
and  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CONFUSION. 

The  cruel  furies  had  now  finally  entered  into 
that  house.  Friends,  acquaintances,  servants 
particularly,  were  all  coming  to  the  knoAvledge 
of  there  being  something  wrong.  This  truth 
mifi^ht  be  o^athered  from  Mr.  Tillotson's  worn 
and  despairing  face,  and  all  his  friends  told 
him  that  if  he  didn't  take  care  ''  he  must  bre^ 
down." 

He  had  but  one  purpose,  which  he  was  carry- 
ing out. 

About  ten  days  later,  the  captain  came  limp- 
ing up  with  a  very  bright  face  and  a  sense  of 
importance  quite  unusual  with  him.  He  asked 
for  Mrs.  Tillotson,  but  she  was  out.  Mr.  Til- 
lotsonwas,  as  usual,  in  his  study.  "  Egad,  that'll 
do  me  as  well,"  said  the  captain,  getting  off  his 
high-collared  coat.  "And  how  have  you  been 
yom'self,  Martha  ?  I  declare  you  are  looking  as 
young  as  you  were  six  years  ago.  You'll  see, 
Martha,  that  no  one  runs  away  with  my  third 
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leg.  Egad,  it's  better  to  me  than  number  two 
leg  !"     He  then  went  into  the  study. 

He  started  back  wlien  lie  saw  his  friend. 
"  My  God,  my  dear  fellow,  what  have  you  been 
doing  to  yourself?    What's  all  this  ?" 

''  Sit  down,  my  dear  captain,"  said  the  other, 
^Hhis  is  very  kind  of  you.  I  have  so  few  friends 
now — w^ell,  and  how  are  you  ?" 

''But,"  said  the  captain  in  real  distress,  '"'this 
isn't  the  thing  at  all,  at  all.  Why,  you've  two  pink 
spots  here  the  size  of  half-a-croAvn.  Ah,  now," 
added  the  captain  testily,  "  this  is  the  old  thing 
again,  playing  the  deuce  with  yourself.  It'll  end 
badly,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  hope  so,  and  soon,"  Mr.  Tillotson  answered 
with  a  dismal  smile;  "  the  sooner  the  better,  and 
the  happier.  It  is  w^earing  me  out,  however,  fast 
enough." 

"  Ww/,  in  the  name  of  God?"  repeated  the 
caj)tain,  with  wide  opening  eyes. 

"  It's  no  use  going  over  it  now,"  said  the  other. 
"  It's  too  far  gone  for  that.  No  use  talking  of  it, 
for  the  end  is  not  far  away." 

^^Ah,  I  know  well  enough,"  said  the  captain, 
still  impatiently;  "I  do.  Those  old  stories  of 
suspicions, — I  declare  I'm  getting  ashamed  o'  you, 
Tillotson ;  I  am  indeed.  A  fine,  sensible,  long- 
headed  fellow  as  I  always  took  you  for,  to   be 
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giving  in  to  sucli  things.  If  it  was  an  old  woman 
like  me,  indeed." 

"  My  dear  captain,"  said  the  other  sadly,  "  I 
am  all  you  say;  but  this  is  a  thing  you  cannot 
follow." 

"  Surely  don't  I  know  it  as  well  as  that  I  was 
born?"  said  the  captain  with  the  same  warmth. 
"  It's  all  along  of  that  dear  sweet  girl  that  loves 
you,  though  you  won't  think  so.  My  dear  friend, 
trust  an  old  woman  like  me.  Once  you  take  what 
they  call  the  green-eyed  fellow  into  your  head,  it's 
all  gone  with  you.  I  could  tell  you  a  story  of  that 
about  Bouchier,  as  nice  and  open-hearted  a  fellow 
as  ever  put  on  a  shako,  and  who  married  as  ele- 
gant a  woman  as  you  could  pick  out.  My  dear 
fellow,  that  young  woman  loved  him  as  well  as 
you'd  love  your  father  or  mother ;  and  Bouchier 
took  it  into  his  head  to  be  jealous  of  a  little  major 
we  had,  a  creature  with  no  harm  in  him.  Ah, 
but  this  is  one  of  Tom's  long  stories ;  but  it  didn't 
end  well,  and  that's  what  you're  coming  to." 

"I  daresay  not,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson  gloomily; 
'^  neither  will  this  end  well.  But  I  have  done 
with  explanations  ;  I  have  only  too  certain  proof. 
0  Diamond,  to  think  of  her,  for  whom  I  have 
suffered  so  much  ! — to  think  of  her  first  deceiving 
me,  and  then  plotting  with  adventurers  to  ruin 
and  expose  her  husband  !     Of  course  I  was  a  fool, 

VOL.  III.  s 
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and  knew  very  little  of  life,  to  think  that  she 
would  get  to  love  me." 

^'  Folly,  folly,  folly !"  said  the  captain,  moving 
restlessly  on  his  chair.  "  She  doats  on  you, — you, 
sir.  I  know  it.  And  as  for  all  these  suspicions, 
I  have  got  something  with  me  that  will  prove 
what  I  say — what  Tom  says.  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
boy,  we  are  going  to  get  that  wild  scamp  out  of 
the  country." 

The  other  started. 

"  Ah,  ah !"  said  the  captain  with  triumph. 
'^  Tliafs  something  like  !  Is  old  Tom  the  Boijo 
after  that?"  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  how  he 
had  applied  to  General  Cameron  and  other  friends, 
and  how,  only  last  night,  he  had  got  an  answer 
from  "  the  General,"  who  was  "  as  fine  a  trump 
of  a  man  as  ever  pulled  a  belt." 

"  Look  here,  Tillotson,  just  listen  to  this,"  said 
the  captain,  getting  on  his  specs;  ^^he's  a  true 
blue ;"  and  the  captain  read  : 

"My  dear  Diamond, — I  got  yours  in  the 
country  here,  where  it  was  sent  on  to  me.  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  your  old  handwriting,  my  dear 
Tom,  and  indeed  I  have  not  forgotten  you  or  the 
old  Fiftieth  days." 

"  Now  what  did  I  always  say  of  Cameron  ?" 
the  captain  went  on,  taking  down  his  specs  to 
make  the  remark,  "  a  high-up  feller  like  him,  as 
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is  now  a  governor-general  with  aiclerkongs,  and 
all — no  less — -just  writing  as  when  he  was  a  little 
captain  !" 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  thought  of  your 
old  friend  Cameron  ;  only  I  wish  to  heaven  you'd 
ask  something  for  yourself,  and  not — as  you  always 
were  doinor — for  some  one  else." 

o 

"  Thatj''  said  the  captain  apologetically,  "  is 
his  fun,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  we  shall  do  something  for  yom* 
friend.  They  are  organising  a  new  mounted-police 
force  at  the  island,  and  want  a  dashing  savage 
fellow  who  has  been  in  the  army.  From  what 
you  say,  I  daresay  your  fellow  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  a  captain.  The  island  will  give  a  good 
salary — eight  hundred.  So  I  tell  you  what.  I 
shall  be  in  town  on  Monday,  and  do  you  come  to 
me  at  the  club,  and  take  your  bit  of  dinner,  and 
we'll  talk  it  over,  and  also  the  poor  fellows  that 
we  all  knew  in  the  old  '  half-hundred'  and  had  such 
nights  with." 

"  There,"  said  the  captain,  folding  it  up, — 
"  there's  a  man  and  a  soldier.  I  am  afraid  that 
sort  of  thing  is  gone  out  now.  Think  of  a  high- 
up  fellow  like  that — in  the  Bath  too,  and  his  aider- 
kongs  about  him — recollecting  an  old  spanchilled 
foosterer  in  lodgings  hke  me  !  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  now.     I  went  off  at  once  this  morning,  lame 
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leg  and  all,  to  that  fellow  Ross,  and  saw  him  too ; 
and  faith,  didn't  he  take  to  it  at  once,  though  it 
suited  him  to  a  hair,  he  said,  as  I  thought  it  would. 
I  knew  he'd  like  riding  about  the  country  and 
hunting  down  the  rascals.  The  place  is  absolutely 
bespoke  for  him.  And  he's  ready  to  go  in  a  week." 

Mr.  Tillotson's  face  cleared  again.  Something 
like  pleasure  came  into  his  face.  "  If  this  be 
so,"  he  said,  "why,  indeed,  there  is  some  hope. 
But  what  will  she  say;  do  you  suppose  she  will 
consent  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  captain  eagerly, 
"a  bit  in  your  ear,  my  boio.  Why,  it's  all  her 
doing  !  Planned  every  bit  of  it,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  She  came  to  me  and  proj)osed  it,  and  we 
put  our  heads  together,  and  mapped  it  all  out." 

There  was  a  sort  of  groan  from  Mr.  Tillotson. 
"Ah,  exactly;  I  thought  so  ;  it  only  wanted  that." 

"  My  God  !"  said  the  captain,  aghast,  "  what's 
this  now  ?" 

"  I  see  it  all !"  said  the  other,  excitedly ;  "a 
well-contrived  scheme,  to  be  sure:  how  dull  of  me! 
Can't  you  follow  ?  0  heaven,  heavens !  Can't 
she  leave  me  at  once ;  go  away  without  torturing 
me  in  this  way?  This  is  conclusive.  But  I  shall 
baffle  them  yet ;  I  shall  not  be  pointed  out,  or 
laughed  at  by  the  world." 

"  My  God,  what  are  you  talking  of?" 
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''  I  see  it  all.  Listen.  Not  tlu'ee  weeks  ago, 
she  came  to  me  with  a  proposal  to  go  off  to  Italy 
bi/  herself,  do  you  see,  for  her  pleasure  or  health. 
Now  she  proposes  that  he  is  to  go.  Don't  you 
follow?  She  is  loathing  the  life  she  leads  now, 
she  is  losing  all  restraint,  and  takes  care  to  let 
me  see  that  she  cannot  endure  my  presence.  She 
even  affects  to  turn  away  her  eyes  and  to  shudder 
when  I  pass  her  by.  And  all  I  have  suffered  for 
her !     Is  it  not  cruel,  cruel  ?" 

He  seemed  to  the  captain  to  speak  like  a  fran- 
tic man.  His  hands  shook,  and  a  sort  of  light 
gleamed  in  his  eyes.  All  the  captain's  common 
forms  of  comfort  forsook  him,  and  he  sat  staring 
at  his  friend  quite  aghast. 

"  Now  I  have  discovered  the  plot — thanks  to 
you,  my  dear  friend,"  continued  Mr.  Tillotson, 
pacing  up  and  down  furiously;  "and  just  in 
time.  Not  a  word  now,  as  you  value  my  happi- 
ness. I  shall  watch  them.  It  is  all  clear  as  day- 
light; this  explains  every  thing." 

"  But  what  makes  you  think  so?"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Every  thing !"  answered  the  other  fiercely, 
"low  cannot  know.  They  have  kept  me  in  the 
dark  all  this  time.  She  married  me  under  a  pre- 
tence of  liking  me ;  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  trust 
her !     Why,  in  that  desk  this  moment  are  letters 
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of  Ids ;  frantic  lover's  letters,  written  years  ago  ! 
They  kept  all  tins  from  me ;  but  they  shall  keep 
nothing  else.  And,  worse  than  that,  you  know 
that  old  business  which  has  been  the  misery  of  my 
life.  God  knows,  I  have  tried  to  atone  for  it; 
and  if  penitence  and  suffering  can  atone — " 

"To  be  sure — to  be  sure,"  said  the  captain. 
"  You  may  say  tliatj  my  poor  fellow !" 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  wife  turning  herself 
into  a  detective^  leaguing  with  ruffians^  having  them 
here^  ^limmwg  it  all,  giving  them  money  to  buy  up 
my  secret  from  them  ?  And  she  has  it  now,  knows 
it  all,  and  tamited  me  with  it  the  other  day.  I 
have  been  deceived  cruelly — betrayed;  but  shall 
be  no  longer.  They  shall  not  conspire  to  ruin  and 
degrade  me  first,  and  then  escape  together." 

The  captain  still  could  not  find  a  word  to  say. 
He  was  in  deep  pain  and  distress,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  friend  was  indeed  "astray."  He 
saw,  too,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  further 
protest ;  so  he  rose  to  go. 

"•  How  hot  you  are !"  he  said,  as  he  took  his 
friend's  hand ;  "  why,  man,  you  are  in  a  fever." 

"And — and,"  said  the  other,  bringing  him 
back,  "you  will  promise  me  this.  You  are  the 
only  one  I  can  depend  on.  You  are  true ;  if  I 
should  get  ill  and  become  helpless,  you  will  watch 
for  me,  carefully  and  jealously,  and  report  every 
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thing  to  me.     Mind,  I  depend  on  you.     For  it 
will  be  their  opportunity." 

This  was  indeed  a  prophetic  precaution,  for  all 
through  that  day  Mr.  Tillotson  struggled  with  an 
oppressive  sense  of  coming  sickness:  and  after 
a  severe  battle  was  next  day  unable  to  rise,  being 
struck  down  by  the  rising  tide  of  a  sort  of  nervous 
fever. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MR.  TILNEY  SERVES  THE  BANK. 

Now  began  the  formalities  of  a  regular  sickness. 
Tlie  doctors  came,  and  among  tliem  Sir  Duncan 
Denison,  that  ''  tip-top  medical  man,"  who  was 
brought  by  the  captain.  He  shook  his  head  and 
pointed  to  his  own  forehead.  "  Bad,  bad,  my 
dear  captain ;  therein  the  mind  must  minister 
to  itself  I"  To  which  the  captain,  listening  as  if 
they  were  talismans  of  gold,  assented  with  an 
eager  "0  yes;  of  course,  doctor;"  though  they 
seemed  mysterious  and  unintelligible.  But  though 
suffering  and  for  a  time  in  danger,  the  patient 
fought  a  strong  battle,  by  force  of  will,  as  it  were, 
would  not  let  his  eyes  be  closed,  and  fought  off  the 
enervating  influences  of  his  malady  with  indomi- 
table energy.  At  times  his  senses  were  stolen 
away. 

Then  Mrs.  Tillotson,  a  faithful  but  impassive 
nurse,  heard  strange  speeches  from  him,  in  which ' 
her  name  was  mixed  up,  and  the  words  "  cruel," 
^^  faithless,"  "heartless,"  and  with  much  self-accu- 
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sation  as  being  "  betrayed,"  and  the  most  miser- 
able of  men.  She  went  through  her  duties  faith- 
fully, was  the  most  assiduous  of  nurses,  but  with 
a  cold  impassiveness,  and  almost  sternness. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Tillotson  came  frequently, 
seriously  concerned  for  his  state.  Mr.  Tilney 
often  "  dropped  in,"  and  sat  in  a  great  arm-chair 
down  in  the  drawino;-room ;  sometimes  refreshing; 
himself,  and  sometimes  turning  the  chair  into  a 
pulpit,  saying  that  man's  life  was  but  a  Valley  of 
the  Shadow,  that  here  we  were  yesterday,  and  to 
day  there  we  were  down  upon  our  backs  like  in- 
fants. There  was  our  poor  friend  up  there,  like  a 
flower.  Even  the  little  sparrow  on  the  house-top, 
by  and  by  where  was  it  ?  With  this  train  of  re- 
flection— stimulated  too  by  other  resources — Mr. 
Tilney  began  to  think  he  was  contributing  essen- 
tially to  the  restoration  of  the  patient.  "We  are 
pulling  him  through,"  he  would  say  in  his  arm- 
chair. "I  thought  we  should  get  him  along;  I 
had  a  presentiment  from  the  beginning." 

The  captain  was  of  far  more  practical  ability, 
as,  indeed,  Mrs.  Tillotson  found.  Once  or  twice 
Ross  came,  but  was  not  admitted,  chiefly  by  the 
captain's  firmness,  who  heard  the  angry  voice  in 
'the  hall,  and  went  down  himself  to  meet  him. 
Indeed,  the  captain  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  in- 
fluence  over  him  which   no   one   else   had,   and 
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always  met  him  witli  a  good  common  sense  and 
a  manly  inde2:)endence  which  awed  him. 

After  one  of  these  interviews  the  captain  came 
in  to  Mrs.  Tillotson  to  tell  her.  To  that  lady,  in- 
deed, he  was  a  little  cold  and  distant  of  late — a 
distinction  her  nice  sense  of  delicacy  remarked  at 
once.  The  captain  came  to  her  with  a  sort  of 
apology.  "  You  know,"  said  he,  '^  he — poor  Til- 
lotson— so  charged  me  to  see  that  he  did  not  come 
in,  and  I  promised  him,  you  know,  on  my  book- 
oath.  You  know,  my  dear,  it  doesn't  do  while 
he's  sick,  and  can't  look  after  things  liimself ;  and 
indeed,  now,  if  you  would  take  an  old  fellow's 
advice,  who  has  no  business  to  give  the  same, 
you  would  just  have  done  all  in  all  with  the  same 
fellow,  and  send  him  to  the  right  about  at  once. 
It  would,  indeed ;  and  then  when  Tillotson  gets 
well,  and  on  his  legs  again — which  he  will,  please 
God — we'll  all  turn  over  new  leaves,  and  start  fair 
and  fresh." 

The  golden-haired  girl  looked  at  him  with  cold 
blue  eyes.  "So,  you  have  caught  this  tone,"  she 
said  sadly.  "  They  have  told  i/ou  the  story.  Well, 
the  difference  is  not  much,  nor  shall  it  be  for  long." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  captain,  in  eager  protest, 
"  nothing  of  the  kind ;  only  I  was  so  sorry  to  see 
things  going  on  in  this  poor  sort  of  way.  It's  a 
miserable  state  of  things." 
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"  It  is,"  said  she  ;  "  but  it  is  none  of  my  doing. 
Some  miserable  spirit  lias  come  between  him  and 
me.  I  shall  do  my  duty  now,  as  I  always  have 
done  by  him.  But  after  he  is  restored  to  health 
and  strength,  it  shall  all  end.  I  cannot  endure 
this  treatment — these  suspicions — when  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  done  no  wrong.  I  have  friends, 
thank  God,  who  will  receive  me.  I  have  tried 
every  thing,  even  to  the  surmounting  of  what  few 
women  would  have  surmounted.  Suppose,  in- 
deed, I  were  the  injured  one!  But,  as  I  say,  it 
must  all  end  now,  as  I  see  it  is  hopeless  to  combat 
what  is  on  his  mind." 

The  captain  was  aghast,  and  could  not  say  a 
word. 

She  went  on.  '-'- 1  know  what  I  owe  to  myself 
and  to  my  dignity.  I  am  secure  in  the  knowledge 
of  my  own  faith  and  honour.  I  should  not  con- 
descend to  comply  with  that  cruel  order  for  not 
speaking  with  that  poor  outcast,  Ross.  While  my 
husband  is  ill,  I  shall  be  all  he  wishes ;  but  when 
he  is  restored  he  must  not  expect,  he  has  no  title 
to  expect,  that  I  should  be  so  harsh  and  unkind. 
I  cannot  do  it !" 

Tlie  captain  was  amazed,  and  could  not  find  a 
word  to  answer.  He  had  never  heard  her  speak 
in  that  independent  style  before. 

Grainger,  too,  came  at  times,  and  Mrs.  Tillot- 
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son  received  him  with  kindness.  "  I  have  been 
seeing  Ross,"  he  said,  "  and  keeping  him  quiet. 
He  shall  not  trouble  you — don't  be  afraid.  I  have 
talked  to  him  ao-ain  and  a^ain,  and  I  think  he 
rather  looks  forward  to  the  prospect  of  going  out 
into  this  wild  life,  if  he  would  only  take  care  of 
himself.  But  at  this  moment  he  is  leading  a 
strange  existence,  and  I  suppose  will  kill  himself 
ultimately.  However,  that  we  can't  control.  I  do 
what  I  can  to  keep  him  in  order  for  your  sake, 
Mrs.  Tillotson,  as  I  confess  it  openly  to  you.  I 
hope  now,  if  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  benefit,  you 
will  make  use  of  me." 

Still  he  mended,  but  very  slowly.  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson watched  over  him  night  and  day.  His  hot 
fierce  eyes  followed  her  about  the  room,  uncertain 
who  she  was.  Sometimes  his  faint  voice  called  her 
over  to  him,  and  in  a  whisper  he  said,  "  I  depend 
on  you.  Do  not  let  her  out  of  your  sight.  I  know 
what  she  is  planning.  It  is  cruel,  isn't  it  ?  It  is 
she  who  has  reduced  me  to  this.  But  promise  me 
— Watch  her,  Martha ;  put  every  thing  down  ; 
never  let  her  out  of  your  sight  till  I  get  well. 
Then  I  can  watch  for  myself." 

During  this  illness  of  Mr.  Tillotson's,  which 
lasted  for  some  weeks,  the  bank  seemed  to  be 
proceeding  to  yet  greater  prosperity.     Its  shares 
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were  being  quoted  at  higher  and  higher  pre- 
miums, and  every  one  went  about  with  a  sort  of 
financial  envy,  saying,  there  was  a  "  dashingly- 
managed  concern;  not  too  much  old-fashioned 
caution,  and  yet  they  kept  their  eyes  open." 
This  prosperity — there  could  be  no  mistake  — 
was  all  owing  to  the  great  Bushell,  whose  influ- 
ence at  the  Board  since  Mr.  Tillotson's  illness 
had  become  much  more  felt.  His  advice  was 
always  put  forward  with  many  apologies,  and  in 
a  deprecatory  way.  He  had  his  own  concerns  to 
look  after,  which  he  said  were  enough  for  any 
one's  head  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  "  see  money 
lying  in  the  street,  at  his  feet,"  and  not  pick  it 
up.  Part  of  this  windfall  was  that  project  of  the 
Universal  Railway  Roofing  Company,  whose  cdh- 
tract  for  the  Central  Railway  was  now  signed  and 
sealed,  and  "  brought  out."  The  '^  concession" 
for  roofing  in  other  gigantic  works  had  already 
been  granted;  little  pamphlets  were  published, 
dwelling  on  the  splendid  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try, which  only  wanted  development  by  British 
industry  and  British  energy.  This  was  embodied 
in  the  Roofing  Company.  The  wretched  foreigners 
wanted  money — wanted  energy ;  every  thing,  in 
fact,  that  the  British  capital  would  supply  them 
with.  It  was  to  be  an  El  Dorado  of  the  first 
quality.     Lucky  Roofing  Company !     More  lucky 
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Foncier  Company,  that  "  brought  out"  the  Roof- 
ing Company  !  And  still  more  fortunate  Bushell, 
— disinterested  too, — who  had  generously  "put 
in  the  way"  of  the  Foncier  one  of  the  best  jobs 
known  at  the  Stock  Exchange !  Each  share  was 
presently  at  eight  per  cent  before  allotment.  Mr. 
Bushell  commented  forcibly  on  each  successful 
stage  of  the  undertaking.  "  Our  good  friend 
Tillotson,"  he  said,  "  would  have  been  against 
all  this.  Not  that  I  blame  his  caution.  I  think 
he  was  right  in  looking  at  the  matter  as  he  did  ; 
but  if  we  had  gone  on,  we  should  have  been  left 
behind,  high  and  dry.  Tlie  difference  is  between 
a  beggarly  five  per  cent,' which  is  really  not  worth 
picking  up,  and  twenty  -  five.  Please  God,  we 
shall  work  the  thing  up  to  that  yet,  or  my  name 
is  not  Bushell.  I  say,  how  surprised  our  poor 
sick  friend  Avill  be  when  he  recovers,  and  finds  us 
five  per  cent  better  than  when  he  went  to  bed  1" 

The  members  of  the  Board  went  about  with  an 
open  complacency,  rubbing  their  hands  at  having 
got  such  "  a  good  thing."  Tlie  great  Bushell 
promised,  indeed,  to  put  them  up  to  many  "a 
good  thing"  before  he  was  "  done  with  them." 
Their  old  rival  was  furious  at  this  known  suc- 
cess; but  the  old  rival's  secretary,  looking  out 
sharply,  "pooh-poohed"  and  "pished"  the  whole 
affair,  and  kept  saying,  "  Only  wait." 
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"Where  would  we  all  be  now?"  asked  the 
great  Bushell  triumphantly,  "if  we  had  gone  on 
on  the  old  slow-coach  principle  ?  But  it  is  nothing 
to  what  I  shall  do  for  the  Foncier  yet." 

Under  such  encouragement,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  rest  of  the  Board  caught  the  enthusiasm. 
It  was  no  less  prompted  by  their  secretary,  who 
had  always  resented  the  safe,  sluggish  tactics  of 
the  sick  chairman. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  City  looked  at 
the  financial  article  in  their  paper,  and  said,  with 
sad  regret,  "  Ah  !  there  was  a  thing  ;  but,  you 
know,  every  thing  that  Bushell  touches  turns  into 
gold." 

Shares  in  the  new  Boofing  Company  were  to 
be  "  allotted"  by  a  certain  day.  Not  a  singfe 
application,  it  was  almost  sternly  hinted,  would 
be  entertained  after  that  day,  even  from  Majesty 
itself.  When  this  work  was  done,  men  went  about 
cruelly  bewailing  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been 
treated  with  injustice.  They  had  asked  for  five 
hmidred,  and  had  been  "  put  ofi""  with  two  hun- 
dred ;  they  had  sent  in  an  order  for  five  thousand 
shares,  and  had  been  "  fobbed  off,"  to  use  the 
angry  expression  of  a  grand  speculator,  with  one 
thousand.  The  grand  speculator,  with  his  hands 
in  his  breeches-pocket,  made  a  contemptuous  pro- 
test against  the  "  high-handed"  behaviour  of  the 
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great  Bushell.     The  fellow  was  losing  his  head,  he 
said. 

The  success  of  the  Foncier  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  at  this  season  there  was  the  crash  of 
earthquakes  going  on  among  many  financial  un- 
dertakings. Some  of  them  were  standing  in  the 
morning,  new,  fresh,  brilliant,  and  by  the  setting 
sun  were  only  a  heap  of  ruins.  When  a  great 
tower  fell,  it  had  a  fatal  influence  that  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  the  shock  shattered  innumerable 
little  banking  cottages  miles  away  up  and  down 
the  country ;  but  the  great  Foncier  towered  above 
them  all ;  and  this  extraordinary  luck  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  trade  was  much  disturbed, 
and  strikes  were  being  meditated  in  the  coal-fields, 
and  it  was  whispered  even  in  the  prosperous  iron 
business. 

Meanwhile  Ross  came  again  and  again.  Once 
he  bm'st  into  the  parlour,  and  insisted  on  seeing 
the  captain. 

"What  do  they  keep  me  out  for?"  he  said 
furiously.  "Am  I  a  housebreaker?  Do  they 
think  I'll  steal  all  the  furniture?  Well,  how's 
our  sick  man  ?" 

"  0,  he's  doing  well,"  said  the  captain.  "  Sir 
Duncan  says  he'll  be  round  again  in  a  fortnight. 
But  I  tell  you  what,  my  friend,  you  should  be 
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packing  up  now.  His  excellency  is  not  a  man  to 
stand  shilly-shallying.  And,  if  you're  not  up  to 
time,  I  can  tell  you " 

"  Ah,  Diamond !"  said  the  other,  interrupting; 
'^  I  know  all  that.  I've  seen  his  excellency,  as  you 
call  him.  Would  you  have  me  go  away  when  a 
dear  friend  is  in  this  state,  eh  ?  Deao^  Tillotson, 
eh  ?  I  don't  bear  him  malice,  poor  devil.  I  dare- 
say he  suffers  enough — more  than  I  wish  him. 
But  that  poor  girl  upstairs,  what's  to  become  of 
her  ?  And  if  he's  dying,  poor  miserable  creature, 
I'm  sorry  for  him.  But  why  did  he  always  try 
and  hunt  me  down  ?  If  he'd  let  me  alone,  I'd 
have  let  Jiim  be.  Why  couldn't  he  keep  out  of 
my  way  ?  I  declare,  this  moment,  if  it  would  be 
any  ease  or  comfort  to  him,  I'd  just  walk  up  tb 
his  bedside  and  put  out  my  hand  to  him.  I  would, 
though  you  don't  think  so.  It  would  soothe  the 
last  hours  of  his  life." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !"  said  the  captain,  in  some 
alarm.'  "  Not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
As  for  his  dying,  that's  all  over.  He's  mending 
every  hour,  God  be  thanked !  Sir  Duncan  says 
Ift'll  be  out  driving  about  in  a  week." 

"  He  will,  will  he  ?"  said  Ross,  starting  up  ; 
^'  and  beginning  his  old  game,  I  suppose.  ISTo 
doubt.  With  all  my  heart,  then.  I  am  not  sorry. 
Let  him  live  as  long  as  he  can ;  but  I'll  be  even 

VOL.  III.  T 
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with  him  yet,  long  as  he  lives.  Things  sha'n't  all 
go  one  way,  I  can  tell  you,  or  there's  none  of  that 
Providence  old  Tilney's  always  preaching  about. 
What's  this  tyranny,"  he  said  with  sudden  anger, 
"  keeping  me  from  seeing  her?  Are  we  all  chil- 
di-en?  Am  I  not  going  away?  What's  at  the 
bottom  of  it  ?     What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

^^Yes,"  said  the  captain  gravely,  ^^you  have 
given  your  promise,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  go. 
I  am  bound  for  you  myself;  General  Cameron 
reckons  on  you." 

''  My  dear  captain,  and  who  says  I  woidd  go 
back  of  what  I  say  ?  I  am  dying  to  get  away — 
longing  to  have  the  whipping  and  scourging  of 
those  savages.  What  a  policeman  I  shall  make ! 
I  shall  put  by  money,  come  back- in  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of 
this  sham-sick  Tillotson.  I  have  seen  the  o;eneral. 
But  I  am  not  obliged  to  rush  off  to  the  train,  and 
break  my  neck  getting  down  to  Southampton. 
There's  lots  of  time  yet.  I  give  you  my  honour  I 
am  going,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  There, 
my  dear  old  captain  !  But  as  for  going  without 
seeing  lievj  that  I  will  not." 

^'Well,"  said  the  captain,  "I  think  that's 
only  fair.  I  knew  you'd  stand  to  what  you  said. 
And  now  take  an  old  boy's  advice  that  has  seen 
the  world.     Give  up  all  this  work,  and  be  a  sen- 
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sible  steady  fellow,  and  start  again  all  fair.  You'll 
do  splendidly  yet,  for  you  have  tlie  go  in  you,  and 
mark  my  words,  will  come  home  one  of  these  days 
a  tip-top  fellow  yet.  That  you  will,  with  lots  o' 
money  too." 

^^  Ah,  that  I  will,"  he  said  fiercely;  "  you  may 
depend  on  it.  I'll  work  and  slave  and  put  by 
money,  and  come  back  one  of  these  days  and 
pay  off  all  whom  I  owe  any  thing  to.  Pay  them 
off  splendidly,  too.  I'll  scrape  and  hoard,  and 
live  decently  and  ^orderly,  and  even  reform,  sir, 
all  for  that.  You  may  depend  on  me.  Yes,  the 
sooner  I  go  the  better  for  that ;  for  the  sooner  I'll 
come.  I'm  to  fix  the  time  for  sailing  to-day.  I 
hope  he'll  live  and  get  strong,  and  last  out  a  few 
years,  for  all  that.^^  Then  suddenly  changing  h!fe 
voice,  he  said  softly,  "  Ah  !  this  is  all  ranting  and 
raving,  I  suppose.  I  have  only  a  fortnight  or  ten 
days  before  me  to  stay  in  old  England.  I've  given 
you  my  word,  recollect.  So  now,  captain,  don't 
be  harassing  a  poor  outcast  devil  with  watchings 
and  spyings.  I  must  see  her  for  these  few  days 
that  are  left.  I'll  not  see  her  for  years,  I  can  tell 
you.  There  are  very  few  fellows  would  be  as  mo- 
derate and  well-behaved  as  I  am.  So  now,  don't 
be  stiff  and  pitiless.  I'm  down  enough,  God 
knows." 

The  captain  was  moved. 
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"  Keep  up,  my  man,"  he  said.  "  It  will  all 
do  well  yet.  Though,  as  to  seeing  her^  that's  en- 
tirely for  herself.  But  she'll  do  whatever  is  right, 
depend  on  it.  Give  me  the  hand,  my  dear  lad, 
and  keep  up." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Tillotson  had  been  mending 
slowly,  but  was  "  decidedly  better."  Sir  Duncan, 
the  Queen's  physician,  and  always  an  "  amateur" 
of  fine  women,  took  Mrs.  Tillotson's  hand  in  his, 
and  said, 

''  Don't  worry  yourself,  my  dear,  any  more. 
He  is  over  it  all.  We  shall  have  him  on  his  leo^s 
before  a  fortnight." 

''  There  is  no  danger — no  chance  of  returning 
danger?"  asked  the  golden-haired  lady. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  He'll  be  stronger  than  he 
was.  I'll  be  down  with  him  at  the  bank,  and 
get  him  to  allot  me  some  shares  before  a  very  few 
days." 

Mrs.  Tillotson,  cold,  unflagging  in  her  duty, 
night  and  day,  never  relaxed  in  her  work.  It  had 
come  to  one  evening,  when  she  was  sitting  below 
in  her  drawing-room,  after  Sir  Duncan  had  gone, 
who  had  said  that  the  patient  might  "  be  sitting 
up"  in  three  or  four  days.  It  was  dark  and  grow- 
ing darker,  and  she  had  sat  on  in  her  favourite  at- 
titude, her  round  face  leant  upon  her  hand,  in  a 
deep  reverie.     Was  she  thinking  of  the  course  she 
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would  adopt  for  her  future  life,  when  things  fell 
back  to  their  old  position  ?  Suddenly  she  heard  a 
heavy  step  behind  her,  and  some  one  entered 
hastily.     Though  it  was  dark,  she  knew  the  voice. 

"Ada,"  he  said  sadly,  "  well,  it  has  come  at 
last.  I  have  to  go  now,  and  have  come  to  say 
good-bye.  That  woman  would  not  let  me  in. 
But  I  was  determined — " 

She  listened  without  speaking  for  a  moment. 

"And  when  is  this?"  she  asked.  "When 
must  you  go  ?" 

"  To-morrow  night,"  he  said,  flinging  himself 
into  a  chair.  "  Down  to  Southampton.  Well, 
they  have  di'iven  me  out  at  last,  you  see.  I  sup- 
pose they'll  consider  me  beaten.  Yet,  if  1  had 
stayed  here  longer,  I  must  have  rotted  away -or 
starved.  And  now,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I 
am  doing  a  good  deal  of  this  for  you^  I  can  tell 
you — to  let  you  enjoy  peace  and  domestic  happiness 
with  him." 

She  sighed. 

"  Yes,  it  is  for  the  best,"  she  said.  "  You  will 
grow  wiser  and  more  subdued,  and  govern  your- 
self. In  time  you  will  forget  all  the  past.  Indeed, 
you  have  made  me  happy  by  this  wise  resolve.  I 
admire  your  firmness  and  self-denial.  It  would 
have  ended  miserably  if  you  had  stayed." 

"  Ah,   but,"    said   he,  •  with   sudden   ferocity, 
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"  don't  be  too  sure  that  It  won't  yet.  I  am  only- 
going  for  a  time — a  few  years.  I  have  forgotten 
nothing,  and  shall  forget  nothing.  I  shall  return ; 
and  if  I  hear  a  breath,  a  whisper  of  that  man's 
treating  you  with  unkindness,  I  shall  come  back, 
as  I  came  back  before.  No  matter  how  far  the 
distance,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  or  if  I  have  strength 
to  crawl,  I'll  come  over  and  punish  that — that  man. 
I  shall  reckon  with  him  one  day  yet." 

"  Hush,"  said  she,  looking  round  in  alarm, 
"this  is  the  old  insanity;  but  I  have  hope  and 
confidence,  and  can  forgive  these  wild  bm'sts." 

"  Ah,  that's  what  you  call  them,"  he  said  bit- 
terly ;  "  that's  your  name  and  your  work  too. 
Whatever  I  turn  out,  and  if  I  end  badly  and  vio- 
lently— which  I  know  I  shall — you  were  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  it.  You  were, — ^you  know  it ; 
you  deceived  and  betrayed  me." 

"I?"  she  said,  trembling. 

"  Yes,  you,"  he  said.  "  I  might  have  been 
one  of  your  steady  model  decent  citizens,  but  for 
you.  You  were  mine,  and  pledged  to  me  from  the 
beginning.  I  looked  on  you  as  mine;  but  you 
sold  yom-self,  as  many  a  woman  has  done  before — 
was  bought  with  his  banking  money ;  and  a  man 
that  has  left  me  this"  (pointing  to  his  scar) — "  be- 
fore God,  I'll  come  back  and  reckon  with  him.  0 
Ada,  how  I  have  loved  you  all  this  time !  and  I 
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tell  you  tills  one  thing,  you  shall  be  mine  yet,  one 
of  these  days  or  years." 

"  "No,  no,"  she  said,  in  the  same  mournful 
voice;  "we  have  each  our  lot,  and  must  go 
tlu'ough  it.  All  that  is  over  now;  it  has  come 
too  late." 

"  As  the  tree  falls,  eh  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind ; 
you  were  not  born  to  be  miserable,  to  be  chained 
to  that  man  —  a  wretch,"  he  continued  with 
growing  excitement,  "  that  if  his  history  w^ere 
once  known,  the  common  police  would  enter  the 
house  and  drag  him  away  to  a  jail.  It's  true,  by 
Heaven !" 

Trembling  again,  and  with  a  faltering  voice, 
she  said, 

"  I  do  not  want  to  know  these  things.  »He  is 
my  husband.  Only  that  you  are  going  away,  I 
dare  not  listen  to  you." 

"  What  prevents  me,"  continued  the  other, 
pacing  up  and  down  furiously,  "  from  going 
straight  and  denouncing  him,  now  that  he  is  lying 
there  shivering  in  his  bed  ?  Better  men  than  he 
have  been  dragged  from  a  fever  to  a  prison.  Only 
you,  and  you  alone,  Ada,  have  kept  me  from  this.  I 
was  thinking  over  it  nights  and  nights  ago.  Nothing 
kept  me  but  i/ou,  my  poor,  sweet,  sacrificed  Ada. 
■  0,  you  will  never  know  how  I  have  loved  you ! 
Under  all  my  rudeness  and  roughness,  which  you 
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could  not  understand,  I  did,  indeed,  love  you; 
only  my  wretched  pride  would  not  let  me  show  it. 
But  what  is  that  to  you  now  ?  and  how  can  you 
so  patiently  put  up  with  this  miserable  man,  whom 
you  should  learn  to  despise  ?  who  is  beneath  you 
morally  ;  whom  it  is  not  fit  you  should  stay 
with—" 

He  paused. 

"It  is  my  lot — it  is  my  duty,"  she  answered 
calmly.  "  This  is  the  last  time  we  meet,  so  you 
can  speak  as  you  will;  but  you  know  me  well 
enough  by  this  time  to  see  that  I  am  not  moved 
by  such  things.  We  must  part  now ;  and  if  I 
am  responsible,  as  I  believe  I  am,  through  a  fatal 
mistake,  for  these  troubles,  you  will  forgive  me, 
and  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  we  shall  look  forward 
to  happier  days." 

At  that  moment  the  servant  came  In  with  a 
lamp  and  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Tillotson,  which  he  set 
down  before  her.  She  opened  it  mechanically,  as 
she  had  latterly  done  with  all  his  letters — saw  that 
it  was  headed  "  Foncier  Bank,"  like  a  hmidred 
such  circulars  and  notices  of  Board  meetings,  as 
had  come  regularly  within  the  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.     She  threw  it  from  her. 

"  Good-bye,  dearest  Ross,"  she  said,  with  in- 
finite tenderness;  "  I  have  reason,  indeed,  to  ask 
your  forgiveness.     Cease   to  think   of  me;    look 
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forward  to  a  new  and  bright  future,  and  I  shall 
pray  every  day  for  your  happiness." 

Ross  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  He  held  her  there  long.  She 
was  powerless  to  free  herself. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall  not  go.  I 
cannot  leave  you  here ;  or  if  I  do,  I  shall  end 
miserably,  or  do  something  desperate.  It  is  you 
who  have  brought  me  to  this." 

She  gave  him  one  sad  look,  freed  herself,  and 
fled  from  the  room. 

"  Wait — stay!"  he  called  after  her  in  an  agony 
— ^'  a  moment."  But  she  was  gone.  He  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  fary.  "  Come 
back,  come  back !"  he  cried ;  "  I  can't  lose  you. 
Curse  on  him  that  has  done  all  this  cruel  work !  *  I 
shall  be  even  with  him  yet  for  all  this,  and  before 
I  go,  too,  if  I  could  find  anyway."  Ajid  he  looked 
round  and  round  the  room,  as  if  for  a  victim. 

The  cheery  voice  of  Mr.  Tilney  was  now  heard 
at  the  door.  "  Ross  here  !"  he  cried.  '-'  Well, 
well ;  it  seems  we  are  doing  well  upstairs — right 
well.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  It  should  be  a  les- 
son to  you,  my  boy.  When  you  have  once  an- 
chored your  hope  up  there  in  a  sure  and  certain 
immortality,  you  are — you  are,"  added  Mr.  Til- 
ney, embarrassed  by  forgetting  what  followed, 
^'  you  are — all  right." 
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Eoss  scarcely  heard  liim.  "  I  shall  be  even 
with  him  yet,"  he  was  muttering. 

"What's  this?"  said  Mr.  Tilney,  taking  up 
the  Foncier  secretary's  letter ;  "  something  from 
my  old  bank.  Dear  me,  the  days  when  I  was 
a  director,  and  signing  cheques  like  wildfire.  I 
come  and  help  her  in  all  these  business  matters. 
What  can  girls  know  ?"  And  Mr.  Tilney  got  out 
his  spectacles  and  prepared  to  read. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Tilney,  coming  to 
take  his  -sherry,  had  said,  "  Now,  my  dear,  leave 
Tillotson's  business  to  me.  As  a  sort  of  re- 
tired officer  of  the  bank,  it  is  quite  appropriate. 
I'll  get  you  through  all  this.  And  so  he  did; 
for  when  a  formal  circular  came  announcing  to 
Mr.  Tillotson  that  there  "would  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  to-morrow,  at  one  o'clock,"  he  would 
sit  down,  get  out  his  glasses,  and  answer  it  for- 
mally, as  he  would  an  invitation.  He  "  regretted 
to  have  to  inform  them  that  Mr.  Tillotson's  state 
of  health  rendered  it  wholly  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  attend  to  business,"  &c. 

Sitting  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and  reading 
this  document,  with  Ross  pacing  round  the  room, 
Mr.  Tilney  broke  out  suddenly  in  agitation.  "My 
e^oodness  !  Heaven  above  us  !  What  is  all  this  ? 
— '  involved  in  the  most  helpless  manner.     Salva- 
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tion  depends  on  not  a  whisper.  Burn  tliis — ' " 
And  Mr.  Tilney,  with  the  glasses  dropping  help- 
lessly from  his  nose,  could  only  turn  the  letter  up- 
side down,  and  say  incoherently  the  words,  ^^Pro- 
vidence," "Shape  our  ends,"  "Sparrow  falls." 

Ross  had  caught  the  words ;  in  a  second  had 
twitched  the  letter  from  him;  in  a  second  more 
had  read  it  with  gleaming  eyes  through  to  the 
end ;  and  while  Mr.  Tilney  was  gasping  and  mut- 
tering his  devout  commonplaces,  had  with  a  stamp 
and  a  cry  of  triumph  rushed  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  FONCIER  TOTTERS. 

Jn  the  all-full  rush  and  flush  of  its  prosperity, 
with  its  shares  at  eight  or  ten  per  cent  premium, 
the  Foncier  indeed  seemed  to  deserve  the  envy 
with  which  its  happy  course  was  followed.  The 
great  Bushell  was  now  virtually  acting  chairman, 
not  by  force  of  election,  but  the  more  powerful 
moral  influence  of  success  and  personal  ability. 
The  shareholders  said  to  each  other  that,  after  all, 
it  was  lucky  enough  that  Tillotson  and  the  "  slow- 
coach" policy  had  been  shelved  even  for  a  time. 
The  great  Bushell  himself,  still  modest  and  utterly 
unexcited,  now  and  again  threw  out  hints  about 
a  new  El  Dorado  that  would  all  but  dazzle  their 
financial  eyes — something  to  which  the  Roofing 
Company  was  a  mere  fiickering  rushlight.  That 
was  a  mere  experiment.  They  were  only  feeling 
their  way.  The  ultimate  end  that  he  saw  was 
universal  absorption  ;  a  gradual  but  gentle  devour- 
ing of  every  existing  institution  of  the  sort ;  some- 
thing grand  and  Brobdignagian,  on  the  scale  of 
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the  magnificent  French  undertaking  which  dealt 
with  securities  as  easily  as  a  Nasmyth's  hammer 
would  deal  with  a  first-rate  anchor.  His  col- 
leagues were  fi'etted  and  goaded  by  these  gorgeous 
glimpses ;  and  at  last  one  day  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  hint  at  a  scheme  for  a  great  Persian  Bank 
"  concession"  from  the  Shah  :  diamonds  and  rich 
stuffs,  and  all  the  costly  wares  of  the  East,  to  be 
taken  as  securities ;  loans  to  the  Shah  and  the 
emirs  on  their  personal  secm^ity.  The  whole 
thing  was  in  train  ;  but  before  this  splendid 
scheme  was  matured,  some  other  events  were 
now  to  occur. 

There  had  been  disputes  between  masters  and 
workmen  in  the  iron  country,  which  had  now 
gone  on  for  some  time  without  settlement,  until 
at  last  it  came  to  the  usual  issue — a  strike.  This 
began  with  a  mine  or  two,  and  a  foundry  or  two ; 
but  was  now  spreading  rapidly.  The  first  mine- 
owner  and  the  first  foundry-proprietor  had  been 
beaten  in  the  struggle,  and  had  given  in,  which 
was  only  a  bonus  held  out  to  the  others ;  and  soon 
the  whole  trade  was  "  on  strike." 

This,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  only  affect 
the  mihappy  proprietors  seriously,  and  raise  the 
price  of  iron  kettles  and  hardware  generally ;  but 
the  secretary  of  the  old  Company,  looking  with 
rage  and  jealousy  on  the  progress  of  the  Foncier, 
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saw  what  profit  was  to  be  made  of  the  affair,  and 
began  to  whisper  how  the  Eoofing  Company,  or 
rather  the  Foncier — for  it  was  the  same  thing — 
carry  out  their  contract  now.  The  contract  was 
signed  long  ago,  a  given  time  fixed,  and  not  an 
ounce  of  iron  bought  yet !  In  a  few  days  other 
people  began  to  make  the  same  remarks,  assum- 
ing that  it  was  all  true. 

When  the  directors  met  the  great  Bushell,  he 
only  smiled  at  them.  Just  what  he  anticipated. 
His  agents  were  at  work,  he  said,  buying  them 
up  hard  and  fast;  he  only  wished  he  had  the 
money  to  buy  'em  all.  Let  the  fools  sell.  In  a 
week  the  strike  would  be  over  ;  up  would  go  their 
shares,  and  who  would  be  holding  them  then? 
This  view  was  all  very  well,  but  it  did  not  re- 
assure the  men  of  business.  A  hard-headed  old 
cashier,  who  had  been  in  banks  all  his  life,  who 
was  a  sort  of  deputy-manager,  and  who  had  always 
looked  grave  at  the  '^  dashing"  proceedings  of  the 
great  Bushell,  told  some  of  the  directors  privately, 
that  he  had  made  inquiries,  and  that  the  great 
Bushell's  agent  had  not  bought  a  single  share  of 
the  Roofing  Company;  nay,  that  he  had  been 
eagerly  offering  them.  In  financial  operations,  a 
feather,  a  straw,  the  weight  even  of  a  bank-note, 
becomes  a  strong  and  substantial  argument — pre- 
mises  most   logical   and  irrefragable   conclusion. 
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Tliis  fact  began  to  alarm  the  directors  ;  but  there 
was  worse  to  come.  For  the  rumom',  whispered 
diligently  and  sent  abroad  by  designing  persons, 
that  the  Foncier  and  the  Eoofing  Company  were 
virtually  one,  being  financially  bone  of  each  other's 
bone,  had  begun  to  be  accepted  generally ;  and 
one  day  it  was  found  that  the  shares  of  the  great 
Foncier  were  beginning  to  fall — to  fall  slowly,  first 
to  a  less  pleasing  premium,  then  to  par,  and  then 
to  discount.  These  were  indeed  evil  days.  The 
gorgeous  tabernacle,  middle-aged  Jenkinson's 
pigeon-holes  and  sentry-boxes,  his  arcades  and 
plate-glass,  his  inverted  frigate  hulks,  which  did 
duty  as  a  roof,  the  mahogany  and  magnificence 
within,  the  forty  thousand  paid  for  the  site — in  the 
face  of  such  things  imperishable  grandeur  and 
stability  seemed  the  only  association. 

There  was  dismay  in  all  the  directors,  a  panic 
as  if  the  cholera  had  come  among  them  ;  and  that 
day  the  great  Bushell  being  absent,  having  caught 
a  heavy  cold  and  lumbago  at  a  grand  City  dinner, 
the  ancient  cashier  came  with  one  of  his  ledgers, 
and  in  a  calm  grave  way  said  he  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  call  the  Board's  attention  to  the  state 
of  Mr.  BushelFs  "  private  account." 

For  the  "  good  of  the  bank,"  it  had  been  found 
expedient  that  the  great  Bushell  should  draw 
largely  and  without  restraint ;  and  the  Board  now 
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looking  through  his  account,  were  startled  by 
the  enormous  sums  that  had  been  drawn  out  and 
"placed"  in  his  name.  Latterly,  in  the  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  and  confidence  which  the 
success  of  the  great  Bushell  had  excited,  his  pro- 
posal to  bring  some  of  his  numerous  undertakings 
into  connection  with  the  bank  had  been  accepted 
as  a  sort  of  favour.  Now,  in  a  sort  of  panic  and 
flutter — though  indeed  there  was  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  immediate  danger — it  seemed  almost 
a  certainty  that  there  was  ruin  and  dishonesty 
coming ;  and  the  lumbago  and  heavy  cold  of  this 
herculean  Bushell,  who  had  often  boasted  that 
"  he  never  had  been  ill  in  his  life,"  seemed  the 
worst  of  all  the  symptoms. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  there  should  get 
abroad  even  so  much  as  a  whisper  of  there  being 
something  wrong,  so  much  as  a  breath,  they  were 
undone.  The  health  of  the  most  robust  financial 
undertakings  depends  on  an  accident.  The  slight- 
est east- wind  of  a  rumour,  and  a  sort  of  consump- 
tion sets  in.  There  was  an  uneasy  consciousness, 
amounting  almost  to  conviction,  that  affairs  were 
in  disorder ;  but  they  knew  not  where  to  begin. 
The  first  thing,  however,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  ancient  "long-headed"  cashier,  was  to 
see  "how  they  stood."  Rather,  the  first  thing 
was  perfect  secrecy,  so  that  not  a  whisj)er  of  sus- 
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picion  should  get  abroad.  And  accordingly  the 
ancient  cashier  came  up  privately,  was  shut  up 
with  the  secretary  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  it 
got  to  five  o'clock ;  and  by  that  hour  they  had  dis- 
covered enough  to  make  their  suspicions  matter  of 
perfect  certainty. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Some  one  had  gone 
to  the  great  Bushell,  but*  could  only  see  his  wife 
at  her  grand  house,  who  said  that  Mr.  Bushell 
was  very  ill  indeed,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
Then  they  thought  of  Mr.  Tillotson ;  he  could  re- 
store order,  or  at  least  help,  and  they  wrote  off 
a  hasty  note,  which  was  to  this  effect : 

(Private.)  Foncier  Bank,  Five  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Tillotson, — We  have  been  looking 
into  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  and  have  made  some 
discoveries  which  you  should  know  of.  I  hear 
you  are  well  enough  to  see  people.  I  mean  to 
call  upon  you  about  nine  o'clock  to-night,  if  you 
will  admit.  I  cannot  go  into  detail  here,  but  I 
will  only  say  that  Bushell  seems  to  have  involved 
us  in  the  most  helpless  manner.  Things,  however, 
I  trust,  will  tm-n  out  better.  But  our  whole  sal- 
vation depends  on  not  a  whisper  getting  abroad 
until  we  can  see  our  way.  So  bm-n  this  the 
instant  you  have  read  it.  For  I  hear  that  Smith 
is  going  about  shaking  his  head,  and  saying 
things  about   us.      But  I  need  not  caution  you, 

VOL.  III.  u 
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I  need  not  remind  you  that  your  fortune  stands 
or  fjxlls  witli  ours ;  that  your  means  are  bound  up 
with  ours,  and  that  we  must  all  stand  or  fall 
together." 

This  was  the  letter  that  Mrs.  Tillotson  had 
opened  so  carelessly,  and  dismissed  as  a  sort  of 
formal  circular  for  the  routine  Foncier's  meeting. 
This,  alas,  was  the  letter  that  she  had  left  down 
on  the  table  when  she  quitted  the  room  after  part- 
ino;  with  Ross :  and  this  was  the  letter  on  which 
Ross's  furious  eyes  fell,  which  he  read,  the  perusal 
of  which  made  him  quit  the  room  in  triumph. 

Late  that  night  arrived  the  secretary,  anxious 
and  feverish.  Could  he  see  Mr.  Tillotson?  He 
had  made  an  appointment  by  letter.  It  was  about 
the  bank.  But  Mr.  Tillotson  was  worse, — could 
not  see  any  one,  especially  on  business.  The 
doctor  had  given  strict  orders.  Well,  then,  could 
he  see  Mrs.  Tillotson  ? 

Mrs.  Tillotson  came  down  with  pale  and  com- 
pressed lips.  She  had  indeed  gone  to  her  husband 
shortly  after  Ross  had  left.  '"''  Now,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "all  is  at  an  end,  happily.  I  shall  go 
through  what  is  my  duty  to  the  very  end.  Now 
that  poor  Ross  is  gone,  it  will  be  easier ;  and  he 
will  have  no  cause  for  complaint." 

On  the  stairs  she  met  that  grim  servant, 
Martha  Malcolm,   coming  down  from  his  room, 
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"vyho  gave  her  one  of  her  hard  stony  looks,  that 
latterly  reached  almost  to  disrespect.  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson  had  now  begun  to  have  an  mstinct  that 
this  woman  had  been  watching  and  spying  upon 
her. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  sitting  in  his  chair  weak  and 
helpless ;  but  his  eyes  seemed  fiery,  and  almost 
glared  at  her  as  she  entered.  '^  What  is  it  now  ?" 
he  said.     ^^  Do  you  wish  for  any  thing  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered  calmly.  ^'  I  came 
to  see  how  you  were,  and  to  read  to  you." 

He  almost  laughed.  ^^To  read  to  me?  I  do 
not  deserve  all  this  devotion.  No,  indeed.  How 
I  am  ?  You  can  see  I  am  as  well  or  as  ill  as 
people  can  desire.  You  can  take  back  that  news, 
my  dear,  to  those  who  will  be  most  concerned  •to 
hear  it.  I  shall  be  ill  very,  very  long,  I  fear, 
and  so  shall  tax  your  patience ;  but  it  must  end, 
you  know,  eventually.  But  then  an  illness  and 
seclusion  has   its   advantacres   for  others.     But   I 

CD 

shall  make  an  effort  to-morrow,  in  God's  name, 
and  get  up  and  come  down,  and  go  about  and 
look  after  my  own  house.  Yes,  I  shall,  if  I  am 
to  die  in  the  attempt,  since  there  are  those  so 
cruel,  and  heartless,  and  deceptive  as  to  take 
advantage  of  my  miserable  state.  Go  away,  as  a 
favour ;  do.  Leave  me  now,  please.  I  begin  to  talk 
so  oddly.     But  I  am  tired,  and  want  rest." 
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In  terror,  but  with  sympathy  in  her  face,  she 
went  up  to  him  to  soothe  him.  He  half  rose  as 
she  came  near.  "  Don't,  don't,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  ask  it  from  you.  Keep  it  for  others.  Go, 
go  now,  as  a  favour." 

He  grew  so  agitated,  that,  with  a  sigh,  she 
went  away  softly.  Listening  a  moment  at  the 
door,  she  heard  him  groaning  in  an  agony  of 
mind.  "  My  God,"  he  said,  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 
Going  down,  it  was  then  that  she  heard  of  the 
bank  secretary  being  below,  and  saw  him. 

That  gentleman  was  cautious,  but  very  press- 
ing; but  she  was  equally  firm.  Mr.  Tillotson 
could  not  see  any  one  that  night.  It  was  as  much 
as  his  life  was  worth.  The  secretary  said  that  the 
occasion  was  pressing  and  serious,  and  that  it  was 
all-important  for  Mr.  Tillotson's  own  sake.  But 
she  was  not  to  be  moved.  In  the  morning,  then  ? 
It  was  agreed  finally  that  the  secretary  should 
come  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  ''  then  I 
must  really  see  him,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  or  the  matter 
will  be  serious.  I  don't  like  hinting  more,  even 
to  you." 

But  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Tillotson,  having  had 
a  wretched  tossing  night,  was  infinitely  worse. 
Tlie  queen's  physician  had  been  sent  for,  and  had 
said,  ^^  What's  all  this?  I  hope  you  have  kept 
him  quiet,  and  away  from  any  thing  to  disturb 
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his  mind  ?"  and  his  eye  settled  a  Httle  coldly  on 
that  "  fine  woman,"  Mrs.  Tillotson,  whom  he  had 
several  times  "had  his  eye  on"  when  he  found 
Ross  lounging  insolently  about  the  drawing-room. 
The  bank  secretary  arrived  early,  saw  the  doctor's 
carriage,  and  was  told  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then,  Mrs.  Tillotson  ?" 
said  he.  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  there 
is  something  wrong  in  our  bank.  We  have  been 
half  the  night  going  through  the  books,  and  I  can 
only  say  we  are  in  a  bad  way.  Unless  we  have 
a  very  large  sum  before  a  few  days,  and  if  there 
is  a  breath  gets  abroad,  we  may  as  well  close  the 
doors." 

She  started.     "  Can  this  be  true  ?" 
"  I  wrote   him   all   this  yesterday,"   said   the 
secretary.     "  Of  com'se  you  saw  it?" 

"Never,"  she  said.  "Yes,  there  was  some 
letter  came  from  tlie  bank,  but  I  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  circulars — " 

"  He  should  have  seen  it  at  once,"  said  the 
secretary  impatiently.  "  I  hope  it  has  not  been 
left.  As  I  say,  if  so  much  as  a  whisper  got  abroad, 
there  would  come  a  rush,  and  we  would  be  un- 
done. Only  a  few  days'  time,  and  a  sum  of 
money  to  ease  present  liabilities  and  the  crash 
of  that  miserable  Roofing  Company,  and  we  are 
safe." 
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She  ran  to  the  drawing-room  to  find  the  letter, 
but  she  searched  in  vain.  It  was  gone.  It  was 
indeed  far  away  from  that  house.  The  very  night 
tliat  it  had  been  taken  away  it  was  read  by  other 
eyes.  Ross  had  once,  with  his  friend  Grainger, 
"  done  some  business"  with  the  rival  bank.  They 
had  seen  the  secretary,  and  been  loud  in  abuse 
of  the  Foncier — a  strain  never  unwelcome  to  the 
ears  of  that  officer.  This  had  led  to  a  sort  of 
acquaintance ;  and  Ross  on  this  night,  talking 
aloud  to  himself,  exultant,  jubilant,  had  huiTied 
along  to  that  secretary's  house,  had  seen  him,  and 
been  made  welcome. 

With  the  morning  the  fatal  news  was  abroad. 
The  rival  secretary  had  dined  out  the  night  before 
at  a  financial  dinner-party,  and  had  there  wath 
much  mystery  and  complacency  insinuated  his 
news.  Such  financial  secrets  are  never  told  out 
like  vulgar  news;  they  are  put  in  the  shape  of 
shrugs  and  hints.  "  Bad  business  this.  You 
have  heard  what's  going  round,  of  course.  Worst 
authority,  of  course.  But  putting  two  and  two 
together,  and  once  the  roofing  business  gave  way, 
any  one  could  see.  Heard  about  Bushell,  their 
strong  man  ;  not  been  seen  for  days ;  ill,  they  say, 
and  Tillotson  ill  too.     No  wonder." 

These  hints  led  to  disclosures  in  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate interview,  over  the  claret,  between  the  rival 
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secretary  and  a  great  financial  chairman,  with 
whom  the  rival  secretary  was  anxious  to  stand 
well.     With  him  he  was  quite  explicit. 

"  It's  all  true,  Mr.  Wick,"  he  said.  "  Bushell's 
in  America  or  Norway  by  this  time,  and  he'll  puU 
them  all  down."  This  news  was  received  by  the 
chairman  with,  "  My  goodness !  seemed  always  a 
sound  thing.  Pity  about  Bushell  though — a  fine 
head  for  business.  Wish  we  had  him.  When  he 
has  pulled  through  all  this,  we  might  open  to 
him." 

But  by  next  morning  the  town  knew  the  story. 
In  the  City  Articles  of  all  the  papers  were  mys- 
terious hints  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Stock  Exchange  cabala, 
and  before  the  bank  opened  its  doors  the  secretswy 
and  officials  saw  with  dismay  a  crowd  of  people 
and  a  file  of  carriages  ready  waiting  to  assail  them. 
This  they  did  not  care  for  in  itself;  but  it  was 
the  dangerous  significance  and  what  it  portended 
that  they  dreaded.  Tlie  truth  burst  on  them. 
They  had  been  betrayed,  or  rather  it  was  hopeless 
to  keep  such  a  secret.  As  for  the  Roofing  Com- 
pany, that  was  gone  hopelessly,  and  no  one  thought 
of  it  now.  It  was  a  financial  corpse,  and  the 
sooner  the  remains  were  got  away  and  buried, 
even  with  indecent  haste,  the  better.  But  as  soon 
as  business  began  on  the  Exchange,  it  was  evident 
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that  a  panic  had  set  in  about  the  stock  of  the 
Great  Foncier  Company,  and  its  shares  were 
racing  down  from  the  great  premium  to  par,  and 
from  par  to  a  discount  that  w^as  growing  hke  a 
fatal  chasm  every  moment.  Thus  are  the  liealthiest 
financial  frames,  like  human  constitutions,  appa- 
rently healthy  and  robust,  struck  down  in  a  mo- 
ment by  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

These  were  hurried,  almost  ghastly,  times  for 
the  Foncier  Bank  ;  a  flutter,  hurried  meetings, 
more  hurried  investigations,  proposals  for  "  wind- 
ing-up," for  prosecution,  and  investigation.  There 
were  meetings  of  angry  shareholders,  and  a  lead- 
ing article  in  the  great  jom-nal,  pointing  the  moral 
and  showing  us  all  what  we  were  to  learn  from 
the  instance  of  the  Foncier  collapse.  The  gor- 
geous building — the  masterpiece  of  "Middle-Age 
Jenkinson" — stood  there  desolate  and  closed  ;  and 
even  its  finery  and  magnificence  gave  it  an  air 
like  the  jewelry  on  a  thief  or  pickpocket.  While 
this  convulsion  was  going  on,  Mr.  Tillotson,  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  the  wreck,  was  mending  again 
slowly.  It  was  more  by  a  mental  effort ;  and 
there  was  an  eager  vitality  about  him  which  made 
him  triumph  over  sickness.  But  Mrs.  Tillotson 
he  motioned  from  his  room  with  flashing  eyes. 
When  he  spoke,  he  said  gently,  ''  Don't  come  to 
me.     You  will   only   expose  yourself  to  danger. 
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Don't  let  us  be  acting  any  longer  ;  and  when  I  get 
well,  I  promise  you — " 

She  would  only  make  a  grieved  protest,  and 
then  began  to  sit  lonely  and  solitary  below  in  her 
di'awing-room.  In  three  or  four  days  more  Sir 
Duncan  said,  ^^  We  are  doing  much  better,  but 
must  be  cautious ;"  and  that  morning  the  secre- 
tary to  the  bank  came,  and  was  allowed  to  see 
him.  He  told  Mr.  Tillotson  the  whole  story  of  the 
late  break-up.  ''  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  set 
right ;  for  we  shall  be  in  a  perfect  mess  of  law, 
and  winding  up,  and  references,  and  the  rest.  We 
sha'n't  save  a  sixpence  out  of  the  smash.  It  is 
very  unlucky ;  for  if  the  panic  hadn't  come,  and 
you'd  been  on  your  legs,  we'd  have  pulled  through 
even  in  spite  of  the  Koofing,  &c. ,  and  that  scheifier, 
Bushell." 

Mr.  Tillotson  heard  all  the  details  with  an 
indifference  that  seemed  amazing  to  the  secretary. 
"  Well,  you  are  wonderful,"  he  said,  "Tillotson  ;  a 
true  philosopher ;  just  the  man  for  a  chairman.  I 
always — But  what  made  you  publish  the  business 
when  I  cautioned  you  so  ?  'Pon  my  word,  I  be- 
lieve that  was  what  brought  it  all  about." 

"  I  published  nothing,"  said  the  other  wear- 
ily.    "  I  knew  nothing  to  publish." 

'^  0  yes,"  said  the  other.  "  You  told  that  man 
Ross,  or  gave  him  my  letter,  and  he  showed  it  to 
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that  churl  Marshall,  and  didn't  Marshall  lose  no 
time  in  spreading  it  abroad  ?  A  thorough  man  of 
business  that.  Out  of  curiosit}^,  Tillotson,  why  did 
you  do  that  ?" 

"  Ross  showed  it !"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  with  eyes 
brightening ;  "  how  could  he  get  it  ?" 

"The  very  point,"  said  the  secretary;  "how  could 
he  get  it?  Iwish,"he  said,  rising,  "we  could  have 
seen  you  a  week  ago.  Things  would  have  been  all 
square  now.  I  declare  I  am  quite  sorry  for  the  poor 
old  Foncier,  and  get  a  squeeze  about  here  whenever 
I  pass  it  by.  Not  that  it  affects  me — I  have  had  a 
dozen  offers  ah-eady,  and  good  ones.     Good-bye." 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  not  listening  to  him.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  point  on  the  wall  opposite,  in 
an  eager  speculation.  In  a  moment  he  rang  the 
bell.     "  Send  up  Martha  Malcolm,"  he  said. 

That  grim  attendant  came  up.  "  Martha,"  he 
said,  "  I  want  you  to  try  and  recollect  something 
that  happened  during  my  illness.  Try,  now,  for 
it  is  all-important.  Was  there  any  letter  came 
here  from  the  bank  about  four  days  ago?     Try." 

Martha  answered  promptly,  "  There  was.  I 
brought  it  up  myself,  and  gave  it  to  Aer." 

"  To  her  ?"  he  repeated,  starting. 

"  And  she  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  Mr.  Ross 
was  sitting  there  beside  her ;  and  that  was  the  day 
that  what  I  told  you  of  already  took  place." 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  almost  panting  with 
feverishness  ;  "  I  remember  it.  It  is  quite  clear. 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  Martha ;  you  have  helped 
me  wonderfully.  I  never  can  repay  to  you  all 
that  I  owe  you;  but  I  shall  find  some  way,  as 
indeed  I  should,"  he  added  despairingly,  "  to  the 
ouIt/,  only  friend  I  seem  now  to  have  in  this 
house." 

AYhen  she  was  gone  he  burst  into  an  agony, 
tossing  his  arms  wildly.  ''  This  is  all  clear;  this 
is  all  clear  now.  I  want  nothing  now.  And  what 
did  I  do  to  her  that  she  should  enter  into  this  base, 
this  cruel  conspiracy?  Because  I  come  between 
her  and  her  love,  she  thinks  she  cannot  punish  me 
enough.  She  has  got  my  secret,  and  she  has 
ruined  me,  and  now  she  wishes  to  wear  and  hai^ss 
me  into  the  grave,  that  the  ground  may  be  clear  ! 
But  I  shall  disappoint  them,"  he  said,  starting  up. 
"  I  shall  make  one  struggle  yet.  But  I  have  no 
one — no  one — to  watch  for  me,  to  help  me.  I  am 
alone,  and  abandoned  here  to  their  mercy." 
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He  tliought  a  good  deal,  and  suddenly  the 
faithful,  trusting  image  of  the  captain  presented 
itself.  With  a  sort  of  joy  he  sent  for  him ;  and 
very  soon  that  true  officer  was  limping  steadily  to 
his  friend's  bedroom.  He  was  greatly  shocked  at 
the  alteration  in  his  friend's  face,  and  the  worn, 
wasted  look,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  quick 
feverish  fire  that  was  in  it.  But  wishino^  to  ffive 
comfort,  as  usual,  he  protested  that  he  never  saw  a 
man  ''  who  had  plucked  up  so  well." 

Mr.  Tillotson  shook  his  head  sadly.  ''  You 
have  heard,  of  course,"  he  said,  "  of  the  bank. 
Not  that  I  mind  it.  It  has  half  ruined  me — not 
that  I  mind  that.  There  are  other  things  that  are 
wearing  me  down.  You  are  my  friend, — the  only 
one  I  have  left  now, — and  you  will  promise  to  stand 
by  me  now.     May  I  rely  on  you?" 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  said  the  captain,  warmly  ; 
"  that  you  may,  my  boy — heart,  soul,  body,  and 
bones,  and  the  old  leg  too,  such  as  it  is !     I  de- 
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clare  to  God,  I  wish  I  could  do  more,  Tillotson ; 
but  I  know  there  is  a  hundred  or  so  at  home,  and 
fifty  that  Tom  M^Murdo  has ;  and  I  daresay,  with 
the  pay  as  security — " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  captain,"  said  the  other 
gratefully,  "  not  that.  You  are  too  good — far  and 
away.  We  have  plenty  left.  But  you  can  help 
me  in  another  way— =-much  more  important." 

Then  he  began  to  tell  the  story  of  his  certain- 
ties, his  suspicions,  all  in  detail — the  letter,  the 
discovery  of  his  private  history.  It  was  so  cir- 
cumstantial and  so  convincing  that  the  good 
captain  stood  aghast,  and  had  not  a  protest  to 
make. 

"  Egad,  Tillotson,"  he  said  ruefully,  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  say." 

'''  But  I  tell  you  what  we  must  do,"  said  the 
other.  "I  rely  on  you, — on  you  only;  you  are 
my  only  friend — you  won't  desert  me.  You  will 
see  me  through  it.  For  Grod's  sake,  promise  me. 
Just  think  of  me,  a  miserable,  dying,  abandoned 
man,  with  an  unkind,  faithless  wife — 0  Heaven, 
how  I  have  loved  her,  and  love  her  now ! — plotting 
and  plotting  to  destroy  me.  But  I  can't  look  on. 
I  owe  something  to  my  own  dignity — I  canH  let  it 
go  further.  I  must  save  her  still — save  her  in 
spite  of  herself — and  then  I  can  die  in  peace." 

^^  Save  her?"  said  the  captain,  wondering. 
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"  Yes,  save  her.  Don't  you  see  to  what  all 
this  points?  That  Ross — she  says  he  is  gone.  I 
know  better.  He  is  not  on  shipboard  yet.  The 
vessel  does  not  sail  till  to-morrow  night.  "We 
must  watch  her,  and  I  rely  on  you.  Don't  desert 
me." 

This  idea  did  not  seem  probable  to  the  captain, 
but  the  other  urged  it  with  an  eagerness  that  was 
frantic.  The  captain  at  last  became  shaken, 
almost  staggered,  by  the  consistency  of  his  friend's 
proofs. 

^'  You  will  stay  with  me  as  much  as  you  can," 
said  the  other  eagerly;  "as  long  as  you  can 
manage.  Who  else  have  I  to  look  to?  Don't 
abandon  me  in  this.  Let  us  join  and  save  her 
from  destruction." 

The  captain,  full  of  deep  pity,  agreed  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul,  and  went  away  promising 
to  be  back  in  "a  short  half-hour."  And  thus 
set  in  a  strange  and  most  eventful  day;  certainly 
the  most  important  and  unfortunate  in  its  fruits  of 
all  those  that  have  trespassed  on  the  reader's 
patience  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  Yet  no 
one  was  guilty — no  one  was  in  fault;  but  all 
seemed  hurried  on  by  some  piteous  misunder- 
standing, and  it  did  seem  as  though  the  old  Greek 
"  necessity" — that  cruel  fate — was  revived  again, 
and  Avorking  out  all  the  mischief  of  this  unhappy 
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day.  It  had  set  in  a  dark,  iron-toned  day,  gloomy 
and  chilling,  with  an  east  wind  flying  round  cor- 
ners like  steel  arrows.  Many  an  ancient  chest 
was  pierced  on  that  day,  and  went  home  charged 
with  miserable  coughs  and  asthma. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  very  long  on  its 
details.  The  captain  returned  even  more  promptly 
than  he  had  promised.  In  the  drawing-room,  a 
little  to  his  embarrassment,  he  met  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
"I  am  coming  to  stay  with  our  invalid  for  the 
day.  Tom's  poor  company  enough.  Heaven 
knows  !     But  he  likes  it,  poor  fellow." 

Mrs.  Tillotson,  still  sitting  in  a  reverie,  with 
her  hand  to  her  pale  face,  answered  coldly,  "  Ah, 
I  know.  I  understand.  He  does  not  care  to  see 
me.  However,  in  this  life  there  are  ends  for -all 
things,  which  are  sure  to  come.  When  this  ill- 
ness has  passed  away,  we  shall  see." 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  captain  gravely,  "to 
say  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  all 
this  is  a  sore  pity.  It  is,  indeed.  It's  a  heart- 
breaking business,  and  it's  all — all  from  a  little 
foolishness  and  folly;  nothing  short  of  it.  No, 
indeed.  Though  I  must  say  poor  Tillotson  has 
done  his  best  all  tln*ough,  poor  fellow.  After  all, 
my  dear,  what's  his  sin,  except  in  liking  you  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  I  can  take  my 
book-oath  to  before  any  magistrate  ?     And  know- 
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ing  that,  I  think  it's  a  pity  now.  And,  after  all, 
it  was  very  well  when  a  girl,  and  all  that.  But 
now  that  Ross  is  going,  or  as  good  as  going " 

She  rose,  and  almost  awed  the  captain  with 
her  stately  look.  ^^  So  you  have  joined  in  it !" 
she  said.  "  I  am  s^rieved  for  this.  I  thouo-ht 
you  were  better  and  kinder.  No  matter.  What 
can  I  expect?  I  am  prepared  for  every  thing. 
But  you  must  not  ask  me  to  listen  to  this.  Let 
those  who  suspect  justify  themselves,  and  use  all 
the  means  that  suspicion  uses.  I  disdain  to  say 
a  word  that  would  make  all  clear  as  noonday. 
Let  those  who  have  taken  the  course  they  have 
find  and  discover  for  themselves.  I  shall  not 
explain,  nor  say  a  word,  nor  alter  my  course  in 
the  slightest.  I  have  some  dignity,  to  which  I 
owe  this."  ■ 

She  left  him.  The  captain  was  in  a  mystery 
of  wonder  and  puzzle.  "  Egad,  she  spoke  like 
a  novel,"  he  said.  "And  her  dignity  too  !  My 
goodness  !  Women,  the  creatures  !  I  never  was 
or  could  be  up  to  them.  But  it's  a  poor  pitiful 
case  altogether.  And  she  spoke  very  fair ;  on  my 
word  and  credit  she  did."  Tlien  he  went  up  and 
joined  his  friend. 

That  day  dragged  on  slowly.  It  grew  almost 
dark,  and  the  east  wind  still  came  with  more  fierce- 
ness  round  the  corners.      Stout  and   strong  old 
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gentlemen  found  their  faces  contorted  as  they  felt 
themselves  pierced  through  and  through,  and  that 
night  cowered  over  the  fire.  It  was  a  miserable 
day  for  young  and  old. 

About  four  o'clock  her  carriao^e  came  to  the 
door,  according  to  custom.  She  had  been  sitting 
the  whole  day  with  her  face  on  her  hand,  in  a 
sort  of  dismal  dream  or  reverie.  Then,  from  a 
kind  of  pride,  she  determined  to  go  through  her 
usual  routine  of  life,  make  no  change  whatever,  and 
so  went  upstairs  to  dress.  She  came  do^'\Ti  a  sad 
statue,  floated  out,  and  drove  away. 

Now  were  the  lamps  lighted  in  the  street.  The 
air  had  grown  yet  more  steel-coloured.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  her  mechanical  routine,  which  she  dis- 
dained to  alter,  she  went  into  the  Park,  and  drgve 
round  and  round.  What  was  she  thinkin<r  of  in 
that  drive?  Of  cruel  suspicions,  where  she  had 
been  only  too  faithful  and  devoted,  and  where  she, 
if  the  whole  truth  were  but  known,  had  reason  to 
feel  injured  ?  Or  was  she  thinking  of  Boss,  the 
poor  outcast,  whose  ship  was  lying  in  the  dock, 
and  was  to  put  to  sea  to-morrow,  and  whom  she 
was  never  to  see  again?  Defiant  when  she  felt 
innocent,  she  disdained  concealment;  and  a  letter 
of  hers  to  him — a  farewell  one,  which  she  had 
promised  to  write — was  lying  on  the  hall  table, 
open  and  unconcealed,  and  left  there  to  be  posted. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Above,  the  invalid  and  his  friend  sat  by  the  fire, 
and  now  scarcely  spoke  in  the  darkness.  At  last 
the  ca2:)tain  went  away. 

About  five  o'clock  came  a  ring  at  the  door,  and 
Martha  Malcolm  opened  it  to  that  Mr.  Grainger 
who  used  to  come  there.  He  said,  hurriedly,  he 
wished  to  see  Mrs.  Tillotson  on  very  important 
business — must  see  her  at  once.  Where  was  she 
then?  The  grim  servant  told  him  with  a  sort 
of  alacrity  where  he  was  likely  to  find  her,  and 
he  hurried  away.  Then  she  got  her  own  shawl 
and  bonnet,  and  herself  posted  out  in  the  same 
direction. 

She  got  to  the  Park.  She  had  not  to  wait 
long.  There  were  but  few  carriages  there,  and 
she  soon  recognised  the  Tillotson  brougham. 
Mrs.  Tillotson  was  sunk  back  in  her  reverie,  with 
dejection  in  her  fine  face.  Martha  saw  her  pass, 
and  in  a  moment  saw  her  carriage  stop  and  Mr. 
Grainger  at  the  window. 

Her  thoughts  were,  indeed,  far  away,  full  of 
misery  and  pride,  and  yet  of  sympathy.  Sud- 
denly she  found  her  carriage  had  stopped ;  and  in 
a  moment  a  gentleman's  face  was  at  the  window. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this,"  he  said  eagerly; 
"  but  I  have  just  been  to  the  house,  and  followed 
you  here.  Don't  be  alarmed,  but  there  is  a 
serious  thing  just  happened." 
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"  To  whom  ?"  she  said,  in  a  flutter. 

"  I  was  going  down  myself  to-night,"  he  said, 
"to  see  poor  Koss,  when  this  telegram  reached 
me.  It  is  a  miserable  state  of  things.  There  is 
no  light  to  read  it.  But  I  can  give  the  substance. 
He  says  he  was  set  on  by  some  Americans  last 
night  about  the  docks  and  beaten.  (Poor,  poor 
fellow  !  I  know  what  all  that  means ;  it  was  some 
quarrel  that  he  cannot  keep  out  of.)  And  then  he 
says — these  are  his  own  words — '  Give  her  this 
message  :  tell  her  if  I  could  see  her  before  I  died 
— which  I  daresay  I  shall  before  morning — it  would 
make  me  very  happy.  Implore  her  to  come  to 
me,  for  I  have  much  to  tell  her.  But  I  know  she 
dare  not  do  it.'" 

"  Now,"  said  Grainger,  "  I  can  speak  wi^ 
more  knowledge  than  he  has.  I  believe  that, 
conscious  that  there  is  nothing  but  humanity  in 
the  case,  you  do  dare  to  do  it.     Am  I  right  ?" 

"  Poor,  poor  Ross!"  she  answered  in  an  agony 
of  sympathy.  "  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this  in 
the  end.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Yes,  I  do  dare  to 
do  it." 

"  Then,  if  so,"  he  said,  speaking  very  hur- 
riedly, and  looking  at  his  watch,  "  there  is  not 
a  second  to  be  lost.  There  is  not  twenty-five 
minutes  to  catch  the  train.  There  is  no  time  to  go 
home.     You  can  go  to-night,  and  be  up  again 
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early  in  the  morning.  Shall  I  tell  you  -what  to 
do  ?  Write,  write  ;  here  is  a  slip — write  to  your 
husband,  and  tell  him  the  true  state  of  the  case 
without  concealment.  When  the  dying  call  us, 
there  can  be  no  absurd  scruples.  I  shall  not  go 
with  you,  for  fear  of  any  remark.  Or  suppose  we 
drive  to  the  next  stationer's  ;  you  can  write  there, 
and  I  shall  go  home  with  it,  see  yom'  husband, 
and  tell  him  how  it  is.  Recollect,  it  is  a  dying 
man  calls  for  you — calls  you  to  his  bedside." 

It  seemed  noble,  and  a  work  of  charity,  and 
a  strange  enthusiasm  came  and  filled  her.  After 
a  second's  deliberation,  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 

go." 

She  got  in,  and  they  drove  away  to  the  sta- 
tioner's. Martha  Malcolm  was  standing  there, 
and  saw  it  all.  Then  turned  and  went  home.  As 
the  stationer  was  about  shutting  up,  a  lady  and 
gentleman  entered,  called  hurriedly  for  pen  and 
paper,  and  the  lady  wrote  a  hasty  letter. 

"  We  may  send  away  the  brougham,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  and  take  a  cab.  The  servants 
have  enough  to  talk  of  without  these  things.  Ee- 
coUect,  charity  and  the  dying  !  You  will  have 
scruples  on  the  journey,  but  reassure  yourself  with 
those  words.  Now  I  shall  take  charge  of  this, 
and  promise  to  deliver  it  at  the  house  in  half  an 
hour.     You  will  be  there  in  two  or  tlu-ee  hours  at 
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most.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Tillotson.  God  speed  you 
for  this  generous  action  !  Wait.  This  is  an  awful 
night.  You  will  be  destroyed  with  the  cold. 
Here  is  a  shawl-shop.  We  can  get  something 
here — rugs  and  every  thing." 

At  the  South  Western  Station,  the  express 
was  all  but  ready.  Already  the  bell  had  rung. 
There  was  the  dropping  musketry  of  closing  doors  ; 
the  engine  was  dripping  dew,  and  blowing  off 
white  clouds  like  an  impatient  racer ;  the  station- 
master  was  looking  up  and  down,  when  a  lady 
came  fluttering  through  the  doorway,  quite  against 
the  regulations  ;  for  the  door  had  been  shut.  But 
that  gorgeous  gold  hair  and  that  piteous  and  most 
musical  soft  face  were  not  to  be  resisted  by  mortal 
porter,  still  less  the  temptation  that  was  forced 
into  his  hand.  In  a  second,  a  door  was  opened, 
the  lady  was  put  in,  and  the  Southampton  night 
express  had  rumbled  out,  as  if  it  was  kicking  and 
pawing  the  ground,  into  the  night  and  the  very 
heart  of  the  bitter  east  wind. 

Mr.  Grainger,  faithful  to  his  engagement, 
went  straight  to  Mr.  Tillotson' s  house.  He  asked 
to  see  the  master,  was  refused,  and  then  handed 
to  Martha  Malcolm  the  hastily-written  letter.  It 
was  not  sealed ;  it  was  not  in  an  envelope.  She 
took  it.  She  herself  had  only  come  in  a  moment 
before.    When  he  was  gone,  she  opened  it,  thought 
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for  a  few  moments,  read  it,  and  then,  with  one  of 
her  grim  smiles,  tore  it  up. 

For  an  hour  later  there  was  silence  in  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Tillotson  had  not  returned.  To- 
wards seven,  Martha  Malcolm  went  up  to  Mr. 
Tillotson  with  some  light  refection,  such  as  he 
made  a  feint  of  taking,  and  told  him — was  it  not 
her  duty  ? — that  Mrs.  Tillotson  had  not  come  home. 
A  flush  came  into  the  pale  face,  and  the  thin  hands 
pressed  the  ends  of  his  chair  as  he  heard  this  news. 
But  he  was  unable  to  speak. 

"And  the  carriage,"  Martha  went  on,  "has 
come  home  without  her." 

Mr.  Tillotson  half  rose.  "  Come  home  with- 
out her — her?"  he  repeated. 

"  Come  home  without  her.  Yes.  Come  with- 
out her.  I  knew  it  was  coming  to  this  ;  I  knew 
it  would  end  in  this  way  from  the  day  that  you 
married  her.     I  said  it,  and  it  has  come  true." 

"  But  she  will  return  ?"  he  gasped. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No;  she  has  left  you. 
I  knew  she  would.  She  thought  no  one  was 
watching  her.  She  sent  away  the  carriage,  and 
took  a  cab.  But  I  followed  her,  and  took  another. 
She  is  gone." 

"  You  followed  her,"  he  almost  gasped,  "and 
where  ?      Tell    me   at   once.      No   concealment, 
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Martha  Malcolm  paused  a  moment^  then  lifted 
her  long  fingers,  and  pointed  as  if  in  the  direction 
of  the  town.     ''Down  to  Southampton.^^ 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  there  in  his  chair  half 
stunned  by  this  news,  then  gradually  recovered. 
Martha  was  gone.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  ;  and  then,  quick  as  lightning,  a  resolu- 
tion flashed  into  his  mind.  ''  She  has  abandoned 
me.     But  I  shall  try  and  save  her  yet." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A  LONG  NIGHT. 

When  Mr.  Tillotson  found  himself  on  tlie  plat- 
form of  the  railway,  it  seemed  all  deserted  and 
dismal.  The  lights  were  half  down ;  the  huge 
arching  —  which  hung  in  the  air,  and  appeared 
to  gather  clouds  in  its  recesses — seemed  like  the 
vaulting  of  a  huge  cave,  and  to  hold  awful 
mysteries  in  its  iron  waves.  Only  a  large  clock, 
with  a  great  ghastly  dial,  on  which  played  a  con- 
cealed lamp,  and  which  looked  as  if  held  out  by  a 
stiff  straight  arm  from  the  wall,  told  the  hour  with 
an  unwearied  brilliance,  showing  Mr.  Tillotson 
that  it  was  now  gone  one.  The  place  was  deserted. 
The  lines  of  rails  went  off,  away  into  darkness. 
The  lines  of  carriages — funereal,  and  not  glisten- 
ing now — went  off  away  into  darkness  too,  and 
seemed  like  endless  strings  of  mourning  coaches 
laid  up  in  ordinary.  And  all  up  through  this  vast 
archway — which  seemed  now  like  a  huge  tube — 
swept  the  cutting  night  winds  at  intervals ;  and. 
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passing  through  Mr.  Tillotson's  frame,  made  him 
shrink  and  cower. 

Yet  he  was  not  conscious  of  it.  This  was  but 
a  physical  instinct.  A  strong  porter  came  by,  and 
he  asked  him  about  the  next  train  for  the  seaport. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  same  station  to  which  he  had 
come  on  the  day  of  his  gloomy  departure  from 
St.  Alans.  And  this  thought  came  back  on  him 
at  the  moment.  He  thought  of  his  state  of  mind 
then  almost  with  a  smile — a  smile  of  despair. 
Foolish,  frantic,  twisted  yarn  of  folKes  that  go  to 
make  up  what  is  called  man!  And  this  porter 
was  actually  the  "  intelligent"  man,  who  on  the 
same  day  had  done  the  honours  of  the  place  to 
our  captain. 

The  porter  entered  into  the  spirit  of  what  was 
asked  of  him.  The  mail  of  course — the  express 
— even  the  night-luggage — every  train  was  gone  ; 
there  would  not  be  another  until  six  to-morrow. 
By  and  by  there  would  be  a  "  packet  train"  in, 
and  that  was  what  they  were  waiting  for.  And 
then  they  could  get  home  to  their  beds. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  almost  stunned  by  this 
news.  And  with  the  news  up  came  a  shower  of 
sharp  stinging  Minie  bullets  from  the  dark  end  of 
the  cave,  and  swept  through  him  once  more. 
The  porter  drew  his  jacket  about  him.  "  That 
goes    through   a   feller    like   a  knife,"   he    said. 
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"  Stand  in  here,  sir,  out  of  the  blast."  And  he 
opened  a  waiting-room  and  raised  the  gas.  (A 
huge  gloomy  apartment,  with  clouds  settling  over 
the  other  end,  where  there  were  the  sepulchral  re- 
freshment counters.) 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
calmly.  "  I  must  get  down  to-night.  Is  there 
no  way?     A  special  train?" 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  Too  late,  sir. 
Stokers  all  gone — superintendent  in  bed.  Why, 
not  a  three  week  ago,  there  was  a  feller  come 
running  in  at  this  very  hour  a-screeching  for  a 
special.  His  wife  was  a  dying.  And  he  put  a 
real  hunderpun  note  down  there  on  that  table — 
I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes — and  we  could  do 
nothing  for  /«m." 

"  But  this  is  worse  than  that,"  said  Mr.  Til- 
lotson, passionately.  "Worse  than  any  one  dying. 
I  must  get  down  to-night.  You  do  not  know  what 
depends  on  it.  Here  !" — he  was  appealing  to  the 
true  source  of  sympathy  and  invention  with  a 
liberality  that  the  porter  had  not  experienced  in 
his  life  —  "find  out  some  way  —  think  of  some 
thing.  Help  me  !  Where  does  this  superinten 
dent  live  ?  We  are  losing  most  precious  mo 
ments." 

The  man  had  his  finger  to  his  forehead  in  a 
second.      (Perhaps   the   unfortunate   whose  wife 
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was  dying  had  not  appealed  in  the  same  way.) 
"  Wait — wait,  sir.  You  stay  there.  Ah !  there's 
Walker.     Here,  Walker." 

Walker  was  the  railway  poHceman  passing  by 
carelessly  outside.  To  him  the  porter — still  not 
forgetting  to  muffle  his  jacket  up  about  his  chest 
— went  out.  They  had  a  long  consultation.  And 
in  the  ghostly  refreshment  room  Mr.  Tillotson  sat 
and  waited  calmly.  Walker  and  the  porter  both 
came  in  together. 

"  I  have  it,  sir,"  said  the  porter.  "  There's 
the  packet  train  will  be  in  here  in  half  an  hour,  or 
less,  and  th'  engine  must  go  back  to  the  works, 
thirty  mile  off.  And  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  I'll 
just  run  up  and  see  the  superintendent.  He's  as 
likely  not  to  be  gone  to  bed." 

"  Sure  not,"  said  the  policeman. 
"  And  he  won't  mind  sending  it  on  to  the 
junction — only  twenty  mile  forward.  (It  will  all 
go  into  the  night's  work.)  And  then  you  can 
pick  up  the  express.  The  very  thing;  nothing 
could  be  nicer." 

The  policeman  said  it  fitted  to  a  T,  and  in  a 
moment  the  porter  had  gone. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  packet  train  was  sig- 
nalled. Porters  came  dropping  out  of  niches  and 
corners,  like  rabbits  creeping  out  of  bmTows.  A 
bell  rang ;  the  dim  lights  all  suddenly  flashed  up. 
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and  in  a  moment  the  cave  was  all  ablaze.  Down, 
afar  off,  ruby-colom'ed  moons  were  flashing  in 
the  air,  and  changing  into  moons  of  the  regular 
tint;  and  presently  there  was  a  rumbling  and  a 
hollow  roaring,  and  a  white  cloud  of  steam,  and 
the  packet  train  came  in. 

It  was  a  very  dwindled  packet  train — not  more 
than  two  or  three  carriages.  -For,  as  the  guard 
told  one  of  the  porters  as  he  came  on  to  the 
platform,  "it  was  a  tearing  night  at  sea,"  and 
only  a  few  had  come  over. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  porter  had  re- 
turned with  the  superintendent,  who  had  not  gone 
to  bed,  and  who,  in  truth,  when  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Tillotson's  card,  which  was  very  well  known, 
had  come  with  alacrity. 

''  To  be  sm-e ;  nothing  could  be  easier.  Here, 
this  carriage  might  stay  on,  and  go  down  with 
the  engine." 

It  was  like  a  good-natured  host  ordering  out 
a  horse  and  car  for  his  guests.  And  in  a  very 
few  moments  the  sleepless  telegraph  was  working, 
and  the  horse,  after  a  short  mash  of  water  and 
coke,  was  put  in  front  quite  fresh  and  brisk,  and 
was  cantering  out  in  the  volumes  of  dark  clouds, 
which  had  by  this  time  set  in  again,  and  made  his 
hoofs  echo  gaily  on  the  gromid.  And  in  a  lonely, 
sad-coloured  blue   carriage — with  a  sickly  lamp 
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above  his  head  (it  had  burnt  all  the  way  up  from 
the  packet  over  the  heads  of  sick  passengers)  Mr. 
Tillotson  sat. 

What  were  his  meditations  during  these  weary 
half  hours?  Rather  what  were  the  pictures  that 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  dull  blue  cushions  be- 
fore him  ?  The  sense  of  utter  blankness  and  calm 
misery,  and  the  crash  and  tumbling  of  many 
castles.  In  fact,  his  whole  life  lay  there  before 
him — a  sudden  heap  of  ruins.  Every  motion  was 
leading  him  towards  that  scene  whence  that 
glimpse  of  happiness  had  flashed  so  long  ago ; 
and  even  on  that  blue  back-ground  he  made  out 
the  spire  and  towers  of  the  old  cathedral,  lying  in 
a  tranquil  serenity ;  and  from  its  long  and  grace- 
ful windows  could  hear  that  sad  music  floating, 
touched  by  fingers  that  he  had  once  —  This 
made  his  heart  sMnk-up  and  ache;  and  he  put 
his  hand  before  his  eyes  to  brush  away  these  old 
cruel  dreams. 

There  was  now  a  light  or  two  swooping  by, 
like  stray  meteors,  and  a  slackening — one  or  two 
more  lights,  and  a  halt;  while  a  conversation 
went  on.  This  was  the  "  works."  No  doubt  an 
explanation  was  going  on  with  the  engine  ostlers, 
who  were  perhaps  surprised  at  not  having  to  take 
away  their  horse  to  his  stables.  And  then  they 
went   on  again;    and   the    dull    blue   cloth  gra- 
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dually  began  once  more  to  break  out  into  fresh 
pictures. 

And  yet  he  was  wonderfully  calm.  Of  late, 
the  gradual  and  cruel  frustration  of  all  his  hopes, 
the  slow  sweeping  away  of  the  dream  of  happi- 
ness that  he  had  fondly  and  foolishly  thought  had 
come  roimd  for  him,  had  prepared  him  for  this 
blow.  Only  at  times,  as  the  thought  that  he  might 
be  too  late,  and  that  he  would  never  arrive  to 
save  her  from  herself  and  from  the  certain  misery 
which  this  wretched  step  must  bring  with  it,  the 
flying  engine  seemed  to  craivl,  and  the  cold  gripe 
of  despair  seemed  to  close  upon  his  heart ;  and  he 
had  to  rise  and  walk  about  his  prison  to  set  him- 
self fi'ee.  As  for  himself,  he  was  now  so  dulled, 
so  hopeless,  and  almost  so  resigned,  that  he  had 
quite  accepted  his  miserable  condition,  and  only 
thought  of  the  one  aim. 

Again  more  lights  were  flitting  by.  They 
were  coming  to  the  junction.  The  junction  was 
very  dark,  for  they  only  lit  up  for  their  regular 
visitors.  And  here  upon  another  lonely  platform 
— a  station  that,  as  it  were,  was  in  its  night-cap 
and  very  drowsy — Mr.  Tillotson  stepped  out  into 
the  chill  air ;  and  the  tired  horse  that  had  brought 
him  at  last  went  off"  gaily  to  his  stable — his  night's 
work  done. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  Tillotson 
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paced  that  lonely  platform.  He  thought  that 
miserable  express  would  never  come  up.  Here, 
too,  the  sore  winds  were  raging,  and  stabbing  him 
pitilessly  in  his  chest,  in  his  back,  through  and 
through,  on  all  sides,  so  cruelly,  that  it  occurred 
to  him  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  folly  not  to 
have  brought  some  "  wraps."  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  smilinp-  at  himself  for  thinking  of 
such  things ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
faint  shriek  in  the  distance.  The  express  ivas 
come  at  last. 

Now  a  porter  or  two,  who  had  been  asleep  on 
a  bench  by  the  fire,  came  angrily  out,  rubbing 
their  eyes.  They  resented  this  disturbance.  Up 
it  came — a  mass  of  pale  sicldy  light  and  blue 
chambers,  with  not  half  a  dozen  passengers,  ai^ 
a  general  air  of  a  dream.  It  seemed  to  bring 
drowsiness  in  with  it,  as  it  glided  up  by  the 
platform.  Mr.  Tillotson  was  put  into  one  of  the 
blue  chambers, — he  could  have  had  his  choice 
of  half-a-dozen  lonely  ones, — and  they  went  on 
again  straight  into  the  night. 

It  was  a  long,  long  journey.  He  never  slept, 
for  his  eyes  were  visited  with  a  strange  and  al- 
most watchful  wakefulness.  But  the  night  seemed 
to  have  no  end ;  and  the  darkness,  and  the  cease- 
less burr,  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  as  they 
swept  through  an  open  station,  and  the  stray  and 
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flashing  lights,  no  end.  When  lie  looked  back 
later  to  that  night,  he  turned  his  eyes  away ;  for 
it  seemed  to  him  the  longest  and  weariest  he  had 
ever  known  in  his  long  and  weary  life,  and  he 
had  lain  awake  many,  many  nights.  But  here  at 
last  was  a  cold  and  ragged  blue  streak — a  jagged 
rent  far  away;  and  already  the  sickly  lamp  was 
burning  pale. 

It  ended  at  last.  Here  in  the  steady  cold  of 
morning,  the  train  at  last  came  rolling  into  the 
station  far  down  to  the  south-west,  where  the  sea- 
port was;  when  another  great  pale  clock-face, 
held  out  from  the  wall,  showed  that  the  hour  was 
four.  Into  that  cold  morning  light  came  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Tillotson ;  but  a  figure  so  shrunk 
and  wasted  and  aged  by  that  night's  work,  that  a 
bright  porter,  fresh  from  his  good  night's  rest, 
pointed  him  out  to  a  friend  of  the  same  cloth. 
But  they  did  not  notice  how  brightly  his  eyes 
were  burning,  for  he  felt  now  that  he  had  got  so  far 
over  the  difficulties  of  his  pursuit,  and  might  yet 
be  in  time  ^^  to  save  her."  That  was  the  cry 
always  sounding  in  his  ears,  with  the  hoarse 
monotonous  jangling  of  a  fog-bell.  "  Save  her  !" 
The  porter  who  had  noticed  him  was  eagerly 
oftering  his  services,  though  a  little  damped  by 
hearing  that  there  was  "  no  luggage." 

Now   the   sun  had  begun  to  shine,  and  Mr. 
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Tillotson  stood  there  at  the  door  of  the  station, 
unconsciously  shivering,  and  mechanically  think- 
ing where  he  should  go  to,  or  what  he  should  do. 
Alas !  the  great  seaport  was  a  huge  place,  with 
docks  which  seemed  overgrown  with  forests  of 
shipping.  Where  should  he  begin  ?  The  prospect 
was  one  of  despair.  The  porter  came  to  him 
again.  Was  he  expectin'  any  one?  Did  he  wish 
for  a  cab  ?  Could  he  do  any  thing  ?  Mr.  Tillot- 
son saw  that  he  was  intelligent ;  and  recollecting 
what  good  service  the  other  porter  had  done  for 
him,  told  him  his  difficulties.  The  porter  was 
very  intelligent,  and  grasped  the  Avhole  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Exactly,  sir,"  said  he.  "Know  the  very 
party.  Lady  came  in  last  night  by  the  half-past 
eleven  train.  Teller  hair,  and  a  gent  with  her. 
Couldn't  see  his  face  ;  he  kept  back  so." 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson  eagerly ; 
and  yet  he  was  feeling  the  gvipe  closing  upon  his 
heart  again.  "  The  very  pair.  Find  them  for  me 
— make  them  out — lose  not  a  moment,  for  they 
may  be  gone  even  now — and  you  shall  be  taken 
care  of     Where  did  they  go  to  ?" 

"  Ah,  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "  there's 
the  point.  Where  did  the  cab  go  to  ?  You  see, 
in  this  place,  we  don't  take  down  the  numbers  as 
they  do  up  yonder.     We'd  never  find  that   cab. 

VOL.  IIL  Y 
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Maybe  he's  down  now  at  the  clocks,  or  up  at 
the  Factories.  I  tell  you  what  though,  sir.  If  I 
might  make  so  bold,  you  should  go  straight  to  a 
hotel — the  Royal  Albion — and  lie  down  and  take 
yoiu'  sleep,  for  you  don't  look  well,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  I'll  go  round  all  the  'o-tels,  and  find 
'em  out — " 

"  But  they  will  be  gone,"  said  he  distractedly; 
"  there  is  a  vessel  to  sail;  what  time  does  it  go? 
they  will  be  gone  if  we  are  not  quick." 

''  Lord  bless  you,"  said  the  other,  '^  there 
are  wessels  going  from  this  place  every  harf- 
hour." 

"  But  this  was  to  Australia,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson 
eagerly. 

"Ah,  that's  better,"  said  the  other.  ^^  But, 
bless  you,  they're  going  too.  You  can't  count 
'em.  Now  take  my  advice,  sir,  and  make  for  the 
Albion,  and  I'll  hunt  them  up,  if  they're  in  the 
town." 

It  did  indeed  seem  the  best  advice.  His  head 
was  swimming  round,  and  he  had  a  deep,  thick 
oppression  on  his  chest,  which  almost  prevented 
his  speaking.  The  "gashes"  left  by  the  cruel 
winds  that  had  been  stabbing  him  all  the  way  so 
mercilessly  were  still  raw.  Yet,  thank  Heaven, 
here  was  the  smiling  day  at  last,  and  that  long 
night,  with  the  sickly  lamp  and  the  blue  cushions. 
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which  seemed  like  a  week  of  long,  long  nights,  was 
now  far  behind. 

He  took  the  advice  offered  to  him,  and  went 
straight  to  the  Royal  Albion.  They  almost  hesi- 
tated about  taking  in  the  wan,  worn  gentleman, 
who  seemed  to  have  almost  death  in  his  face,  and 
who  came  without  luggage  —  which  was  a  more 
serious  consideration.  But  the  landlady,  who 
came  out  after  the  landlord,  was  a  humane  and 
gentle  woman.  Her  husband  saw  the  well-filled 
purse  with  which  Mr.  Tillotson's  trembling  fingers 
were  busy,  and  so  he  was  taken  in ;  and  he  all  but 
tottered  to  a  great  white  room,  that  seemed  all 
plaster  of  Paris  (it  was  a  new  hotel,  finished 
but  six  months),  and  at  last  lay  down  upon  a 
great  bed,  where  as  he  lay,  with  eyes  that  feit 
starting  and  staring  up  to  meet  the  white  ceiling 
overhead,  countless  cog-wheels  went  whirring  and 
buzzing  round  in  his  brain,  and  the  drone  of  the 
night  journey  was  at  his  ear. 

"  Better  try  and  get  a  good  sleep,  sir,"  said 
the  humane  landlady,  as  she  shut  the  door,  "  and 
you'll  be  all  right  in  an  hour  or  so." 

Try  to  sleep !  Kind  advice ;  but  his  eyes 
seemed  as  tight  and  hard  as  steel.  The  good 
landlady  was  below,  taking  thought  with  herself 
how  she  should  send  up  at  the  proper  time  a 
"  nice"   hot  breakfast,  which  the    ''  poor,  gentle 
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gentleman,"  who  had  something  on  his  mind, 
would  enjoy  with  relish,  after  he  had  had  his  sleep 
— say  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  But  the  "  poor 
gentleman"  was  still  on  his  back,  with  steel  bands 
tightening  across  his  chest,  with  strong  wakeful 
eyes,  and  he  would  leap  up  and  rush  to  the  window 
at  the  sound  of  every  cab  or  carriage.  Thus  the 
minutes  and  the  half-hours  were  slipping  away. 
At  last  he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and,  hardly 
able  to  lift  his  head,  he  went  down.  The  humane 
lady  met  him,  and  protested  against  his  going  out, 
not  at  least  until  he  had  had  something  warm ; 
but  he  would  not  wait,  but  went  forth. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny,  almost  gay  day,  and 
every  thing  looked  very  cheerful.  The  streets 
were  crowded ;  many  passed  by  him  as  he  stood 
on  the  steps,  all  busy — some  serious,  many  laugh- 
ing :  a  husband  and  wife  —  young,  whispering 
and  enjoying  some  secret  joke ;  a  father  and  daugh- 
ter ;  a  business  man  smiling  to  himself. 

He  wandered  on  listlessly.  He  got  out  of  the 
busier  streets,  and  to  his  surprise  saw  the  sun  glis- 
tening on  the  water.  He  was  close  to  the  Docks ; 
and  here  were  the  solid  masses  of  granite  and 
heavy  gates,  and  heavier  waggons  rolling  slowly 
through  the  heavy  gates  behind  a  string  of  mon- 
ster horses,  and  past  men  with  golden  legends  on 
shining  glazed  hats.     And  over  the  great  walls 
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that  joined  the  heavy  gates  he  could  see  the  great 
thick  plantations  of  masts,  crowded  like  a  jungle. 
The  sun  was  strong,  and  beat  down  on  his  fore- 
head, and  at  moments  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have 
sunk  down  there  on  the  pavement ;  but  a  curious 
instinct  carried  him  on.  And  fortunately  it  was 
so,  for  as  he  waited  at  a  crossing,  with  his  head 
swimming  round,  and  almost  inclined  to  catch  at 
the  lamp-post,  a  cab  came  round  the  corner  and 
swept  past  him,  in  the  window  of  which  was  the 
devotional  face  that  he  knew  —  ah,  too  well ! — 
in  and  out  of  his  dreams,  and  the  sun  glinted 
with  a  flash  on  the  masses  of  saffron  hair, 
that  for  him  had  so  long  proved  a  sanctified 
colour. 

This  vision  gave  him  back  strength.  He  was 
not  too  late.  She  might  be  saved  yet — for  her- 
self, but  not  for  him — and  in  a  moment,  with  the 
strength  of  a  strong  man,  he  had  called  another 
cab,  had  got  in,  and  was  following  her  close 
behind. 

She  had  not  seen  him — perhaps  if  she  had, 
would  scarcely  have  recognised  him.  They  went 
on,  gradually  leaving  the  open  crowded  streets  of 
the  seaport  town,  until  they  came  to  the  narrower 
and  dark  quarters — the  one  cab  following  at  a 
distance — until  at  last  they  came  close  to  another 
dock,  and  the  first  cab  drew  up  at  a  sort  of  second- 
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class  plaster-fronted  hotel,  and  which  was  called 
the  Angel. 

Mr.  Tillotson  stopped  at  a  distance :  saw  a 
golden  flash  as  she  got  down  and  went  in.  Then 
after  a  pause  got  out  himself  and  went  in  too. 

He  said  he  wished  to  see  the  lady  who  had  just 
gone  in.  There  were  no  questions  asked  by  them. 
They  only  said  she  was  just  going  away,  and  that 
they  were  "  making  out  hers  and  the  gentleman's 
bill."  He  went  up  with  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
opened  the  door  softly,  and  there  saw  her,  with 
her  bonnet  still  on,  her  face  bent  forward  on  the 
table  and  covered  up  in  her  hands.  She  was 
weeping,  and  did  not  hear  or  see. 

This  sight  brought  fury  and  strength  back  to 
his  weary  frame.  He  walked  up  straight  to  her 
and  laid  his  hand  on  her  wrist.  She  looked  up, 
gave  a  cry,  and  started,  shrank  back  from  him 
to  the  sofa.  He  stood  looking  at  her  a  moment, 
then  spoke  : 

"  I  have  found  you— you  may  thank  Heaven 
— and  have  saved  you  from  disgrace  in  spite  of 
yourself.  Come  out  of  this  place  ;  we  must  not 
stay  here  longer, — not  a  moment — not  a  second. 
Come  quick,  so  long  as  I  have  strength  to 
move." 

Part  of  her  start  had  indeed  been  at  his 
changed  and  shrunken  face.     Ten  years  seemed  to 
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have  come  upon  him  since  the  day  before.  It  was 
more  the  face  of  a  dying  man.  She  had  scarcely 
heard  what  he  had  said,  or  gathered  its  import,  she 
was  so  shocked  and  scared.  She  ran  to  him 
now. 

"  0/'  she  said,  "  what  does  this  mean  !  you 
are  ill.     What  has  done  all  this  ?     Tell  me  !" 

"  What  has  done  this  ?"  he  said,  motioning  her 
back.  "Don't  you  know?  It  is  you!  You, 
you  cruel,  heartless,  wicked  woman  ! — you  cold 
creature ! — whom  I  now  see  in  her  true  colours. 
God  forgive  you — forgive  you  your  crime  !  Thank 
Him  that  you  have  escaped  public  disgrace  for 
your  guilt !" 

She  understood  it  all  at  once,  and  drew  herself 
up. 

"  Disgrace  !  crime  !  Do  you  seriously  say 
this  ?" 

"  Injured  ?  of  course  I"  he  said,  smiling  bit- 
terly. "  The  day  is  over  for  that  to  have  effect ; 
but  it  has  all  broken  down  at  last.  The  farce  has 
ended.  Come  ;  come  away  with  me  now  so  far  as 
London.  After  to-morrow  you  are  free.  But 
comfort  yourself  with  this — that  you  are  saved 
now ;  and  that  for  the  time  the  disgrace  you  would 
have  brought  on  yourself  and  on  me  is  averted*. 
Come  !" 

The  scorn — the  sense  of  injustice — the  sheer 
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amazement — tliat  was  filling  her — overpowered 
every  other  thought. 

''  And  7/oic  speak  in  this  way  ;  you  can  slander 
me  in  this  way.  Then  I  shall  not  say  one  word.  I 
owe  it  to  my  own  dignity." 

"  Dignity  !"  said  he  with  a  dismal  sneer. 

"  Neither,"  she  went  on,  "  shall  I  return  with 
you,  as  you  propose.  Let  it  end,  as  you  say ;  but 
let  it  end  here." 

"  End  here  !"  he  repeated.  "  No  ;  you  must 
come.     It  is  my  duty  at  least  to  save  you." 

"  Save  me  !"  she  repeated  excitedly,  "  there  is 
the  slander  again  !  But  it  must  end.  The  suffer- 
ings I  have  borne  for  three  months  I  would  not 
bear  for  another  day.  I  know  the  vile  thoughts 
that  have  been  in  your  mind  all  this  time  ;  the 
cruel,  unfair,  and  unwarrantable  suspicions  that 
you  have  been  feeding  on, — unworthy  of  yourself ; 
unworthy  of  me.  I  could  not  endure  it  for 
another  hour.  I  understand  the  whole.  I  disdain 
to  clear  myself;  I  scorn  justification.  What  repa- 
ration can  you  ever  make  for  all  your  several  sus- 
picions and  unworthy  plottings  and  watchings  ?  It 
must  end,  and  end  here." 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on  with  fresh 
excitement : 

'^  JSTot  one  word  shall  pass  my  lips  as  to  last 
night's   business  ;*  not  a  single  word.     I  disdain 
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to  make  an  excuse.  If  you  will,  you  may  find  out 
the  truth  from  those  who  know  it,  and  will  tell 
you ;  but  it  will  be  too  late  then.  Guilt !  dis- 
grace I  0,  shame  on  you !  If  you  only  knew  the 
truth,  and  what  a  sacrifice  I  made  !" 

"  0,  I  know,"  he  said,  not  indeed  trying  to 
smile,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  form  of 
words,  but  with  a  sad  despair.  "  I  know  about 
that !     I  found  that  out  early." 

"  You  do  not  understand  yet,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand !  Guilt !  disgrace  !  I  will  say  this  much 
here  —  and  Heaven  is  looking  down  on  me  now, 
and  I  call  on  it  to  listen  and  judge  me — up  to  the 
day  I  married  you  I  did  love  him  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul ;  and  up  to  the  day  I  married  you, 
beyond  friendship  and  gratitude,  I  had  no  feeling 
of  what  is  called  love  for  you  !" 

"■  I  know,  I  know  !"  said  he  bitterly. 

'^  A  grand  admission,  you  will  say,"  she  went 
on.  "  But  wait.  From  that  hour,  I  declare  to 
Heaven,  as  I  stand  here,  I  set  myself  to  tear  that 
old  affection  from  my  heart.  As  I  live,  there  was 
not  a  moment,  not  a  minute,  that  I  was  not  busy 
with  that  struggle  !  Watching  myself ;  every 
day  making  progress,  every  day  doing  violence 
to  myself, — until  at  last  I  had  succeeded.  Was 
this  the  disgrace  and  guilt  you  charge  me 
with  ?      I  am  innocent — innocent !      In  dream, 
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thought,  word,  or  deed  I  am,  before  God !" 
And  she  raised  her  arm  to  Heaven,  and  the  devout 
ejes  looked  up. 

Mr.  Tillotson  gazed  at  her  a  little  wildly. 

"  Well,  I  did  not  know  ;  I  did  not  see  it. 
And  last  night.     Ah,  last  night !" 

^^Ah,  last  night!"  she  repeated;  ^^you  will 
know  of  that,  never  fear.  But  too  late.  I 
disdain  to  say  a  word.  There,  it  is  all  ended 
now.  Disgrace  and  guilt !  I  know  on  whose 
head  rests  the  disgrace  and  guilt  of  this  night. 
I  have  borne  it  too  long.  My  life  has  been  made 
wretched  by  your  ungenerous,  unmanly,  un- 
founded suspicion ;  a  morbid,  diseased  suspicion 
that  would  stop  even  charity  itself — that  would  keep 
me  from  obeying  the  despairing  call  of  one  who 
was,  as  he  believed,  in  the  last  extremity;  and 
whom  I  did  love  with  all  his  faults,  and  who  has 
loved  me  to  the  end !" 

Mr.  Tillotson  gave  a  groan,  and  started  for- 
ward eagerly. 

"What!"  he  cried;  "you  did  not  go  down 
icith  him  ?  He  sent  for  you !  0,  what  have  I 
said ! — wdiat  have  I  done  ?   What  does  this  mean  ?" 

She  did  not  answer;  but  went  on.  "A  poor 
unhappy  wanderer,  that  has  been  unfortunate  all 
his  life.  I  should  have  blushed  had  I  refused 
him." 
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He  put  his  hands  up  to  his  forehead,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to  himself,  "  0,  fool — fool !" 

She  did  not  hear,  but  went  towards  the  door. 

"  You  shall  learn  the  whole,"  she  said,  in  a 
softened  tone ;  ^4ater, — after  we  have  both  gone  on 
our  separate  paths.  I  dare  not  look  forward  to 
more  of  that  life ;  your  unkind  suspicions  would 
never  be  at  rest.  It  would  make  both  our  lives 
wretched ;  but  it  is  better  that  we  should  part.  I 
shall  now  go  back  to  London." 

Mr.  Tillotson  said  not  a  word.  He  did  not 
raise  his  head.  He  seemed  to  have  been  struck 
down,  and  made  no  protest.  A  strange  change 
indeed  had  come  over  her.  She  passed  him  by 
slowly,  looked  back  at  him,  then,  as  if  touched 
by  compassion  for  his  worn  and  suffering  fSce, 
and  his  hopeless  prostration,  turned  back  and  said 
to  him  with  the  old  sweetness,  "  Why,  why  did 
you  do  this  ?  He  is  gone  now,  I  shall  never  see 
him  again,  and — " 

He  gave  a  start,  ran  forward,  would  have 
stopped,  but  she  had  gone — had  floated  away. 
With  a  half  cry,  and  the  exclamation  he  had 
made  before,  "  Fool,  fool !"  he  sank  back  ^into 
the  chair. 

"  Gone  away !"  he  repeated,  "  Gone  away  !" 

Suddenly  he  heard  outside  the  door  an  un- 
equal footstep  that  he  knew.     It  came  nearer  and 
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nearer,  and  when  Mr.  Tillotson  turned  round  he 
saw  a  very  familiar  figure  standing  in  the  door- 
way, and  heard  the  familiar  voice. 

"  My  God  Almighty !  Tillotson  here  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

ROSS. 

How  shall  be  described  the  soothing  comfort  which 
the  presence  of  that  friend  brought  with  it!  How, 
while  almost  confomided  with  sm'prise  and  aston- 
ishment at  the  presence  of  Mr.  Tillotson  down  there, 
he  affected  with  infinite  dexterity  to  accept  it  as 
in  the  natural  order,  rambling  on  with  pleaiant 
conventionalities,  until  he  suddenly  stopped  him- 
self with  much  alarm:  "My  God  Almighty,  Til- 
lotson !  you're  ill.  What's  the  matter,  my  dear 
friend?  Why,  you're  as  white  as  that  tablecloth 
there.    Let  me  ring.    Just  wait  a  moment,  now." 

But  the  other  detained  him  gently:  "I  am  not 
well, — that  is,  not  quite  well.  But  tell  me  about 
this  wretched  business, — I  have  strength  enough 
to  hear  that, — tell  me,  has  he  gone  ?" 

"Egad,  he  has,"  answered  the  captain.  "He 
was  got  away  at  last, — shipped  him  this  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.     Went  off  like  a  trump.     He  had 
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the  good  drop  in  liim  after  all,  and  behaved  like 
a  gentleman." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson  with  surprising 
calmness,  and  pressing  his  forehead  as  if  in  pain ; 
"yes,  I  see  that  now — I  begin  to  see.  And  about 
last  night, — tell  me  quickly.  She  went  down — 
not  by  herself?"  he  added  wistfully. 

"My  God  Almighty,  no!"  said  the  cajDtain 
gaily;  "not  at  all.     Have  you  got  her  note,  eh?" 

"  Got  her  note !"  said  Mr.  Tillotson  despair- 
ingly ;  "  no,  no,  no.  She  wrote  to  tell  me  she  was 
going  down?     Is  that  it?     Yes,  of  course  it  is." 

"  My  goodness !"  said  the  captain,  wonder- 
ing. "  Why,  it  must  have  gone  astray.  Egad ! 
I  never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life.  Only  old 
Tom  the  Bolshero  is  getting  so  many  visits  from 
young  and  lovely  ladies,  that  I  think  his  head  will 
be  turned.  I  had  just  got  on  the  dressin'-gown, 
and  was  taking  the  marker  out  of  Thaddeus  o' 
Warsaw,  and  sitting  down  for  a  good  two  or  three 
pages'  read,  before  putting  on  the  nightcap,  when 
I  declare  if  there  she  wasn't  standing  before  me, 
with  her  bonnet  on.  Says  she  to  me,  without  a 
word  more,  ^Captain  Diamond,  dear  uncle,  will 
you  come  down  with  me  to-night  ?  Poor  Ross  is 
ill  or  dying,  and  there  isn't  a  second  to  be  lost ;  and 
he  has  written  for  me,  beggin',  beggin' — '  '  'Gad, 
then,  I  will,'  said  I ;  '  give  me  the  hand.     As  far 
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as  you  like,  my  dear ;  and  proud  I  am  to  see  a 
lady  of  your  spirit.'  And  in  a  moment  I  had  tlie 
dressin'-gown  off  in  a  chair  beside  me,  and  had 
slipped  into  my  coat.  And  while  I  was  doing 
this,  egad !  she  had  written  a  note  up  to  our  friend 
Tilney,  the  old  boy,  telling  him  to  take  a  cab  and 
post  off  straight  to  you;  to  make  all  safe,  you 
know.  She's  a  treasure  of  sense,  so  she  is.  My 
God  Almighty,  Tillotson,  what  is  it !" 

Another  cry  had  broken  from  him.  All  this 
time  the  steel  bands  had  been  drawing  tighter 
over  his  chest ;  all  this  time  the  moral  tension  and 
the  excitement  from  that  terrible  night,  which  had 
kept  him  up  so  far,  had  been  gradually  giving 
way;  and  now  came  the  discovery  of  a  fatal 
and  irrevocable  mistake  to  overwhelm  him.  Thc^e 
strained  eyes  had  closed,  and  he  sank  before  the 
alarmed  captain  in  a  sort  of  faint.  It  had  indeed 
come  about  as  described  by  the  captain.  He  had 
taken  up  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  to  read  a  page  or 
two,  which  with  him  was  such  a  laborious  office — 
he  repeating  each  word  carefully  and  slowly  with 
his  lips,  and  the  print  being  small — that  it  took 
him  many  months,  and  often  more  than  a  year,  to 
dispose  of  one  novel  satisfactorily.  And  though 
by  this  process  he  lost  the  whole  continuity  of  the 
story,  being  entirely  absorbed  in  making  out  the 
sense  of  each  sentence,  still  he  enjoyed  the  whole 
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very  much,  and  would  not  have  missed  his  nightly 
"l^age  or  two"  for  any  thing. 

He  was  just  pre2:»aring  to  begin  when  she  en- 
tered hastily,  as  described.  Nothing  could  be 
more  gallant  or  generous  than  the  bshaviour  of 
the  captain.  He  rather  enjoyed  it;  understood 
it  at  once;  and  having  ^'put  together"  a  few 
trifles  in  a  ^^ handbag,"  was  ^^ ready  to  start"  lite- 
rally in  five  minutes. 

Through  the  journey,  too,  nothing  could  be 
more  delicate  than  his  tone  and  behaviour.  He 
was  always  reassuring  her,  as  it  were — for  he  saw 
that  she  was  uneasy — saying,  "  Now  I  declare  I'm 
thinking  what  a  time  it  would  be  before  old  Tom 
would  have  thought  of  this.  After  all,  my  dear, 
it's  the  women  that  have  the  heads  of  sense." 
Once,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  something  slipped 
out  that  made  Mr.  Tillotson  colour,  and  speak  a 
little  vehemently:  ^^  Poor  Tillotson  we  supposed 
couldnH  manage  it.  Ill,  eh,  my  dear?  Or  the 
business  was  it?"  He  could  have  cut  his  ton  (rue 
out  for  this  speech,  he  said  afterwards. 

^^  It  is  idle  concealing  it  from  you,  dear  Captain 
Diamond,"  said  she,  excitedly.  ''You  can  guess 
why  I  should  not  have  consulted  him  in  this 
matter.  Latterly  these  strange  unfounded  sus- 
picions— " 

^'Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  the   captain  in  great 
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confusion ;  "  quite  right ;  always  sensible.  The 
proper  thing  to  do.  Of  course  Tillotson  will  say 
it's  quite  right." 

"I  only  wish  to  do  my  duty,"  she  said  calmly. 
"  In  this  matter  I  am  almost  indifferent.  If  I  had 
gone  home, — and  we  had  hardly  a  minute  to  spare, 
— you  know  whether  I  should  have  been  able  to  come 
at  all.  JSTow  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  of  all  this, 
we  may  hope  that  we  may  begin  a  new  life." 

^^To  be  sure,  my  dear;  to  be  sure,"  said  the 
captain  reflectively. 

In  truth  he  was  thinking  to  himself  at  that 
moment,  and  thinking  uneasily,  of  that  '^old  Bol- 
shero"  Tilney.  Would  he  do  what  he  was  told? 
He  had  a  low  opinion  of  that  gentleman's  ability 
for  practical  life,  though  he  liked  his  company*. 
Old  Tilney,  he  had  a  suspicion,  would  go  on  with 
his  "blatherum,"  and  sit  ^^foostering"  there  over 
his  wine  without  stirring;.  This  reflection  made 
him  very  uneasy ;  an  uneasiness,  however,  which 
he  was  careful  to  diso^uise. 

All  through  that  journey  he  was  more  uneasy 
and  restless  almost  in  his  delicate  attentions  ;  now 
limping  away  at  the  first  station,  to  ^'get  some- 
thing hot  and  hot,  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  the  old 
leg,"  but  returning  in  a  short  time  literally  en- 
cumbered with  wine  and  tea,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  choice  open  to  his  companion. 

VOL.  III.  z 
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By  an  hour  before  midnight  they  had  arrived. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  captain  had  found  out  the 
best  hotel,  and  had  driven  there ;  had  then,  at  her 
request,  driven  off  to  an  obscm'e  inn,  down  near 
the  docks,  where  he,  whom  they  had  come  to  sec, 
■vvas  lying.  Her  heart  was  in  a  flutter,  but  she 
was  quite  calm  outside.  And  when  the  captain 
was  going  m  hy  liimself,  '' io  make  sure,  you 
know,  that  we  have  got  hold  of  the  right  shop, 
my  dear,"  but  in  truth  fearing  some  bad  news, 
she  took  his  arm  and  entered  the  house  with  him. 

The  landlord  met  them,  and  knew  by  instinct 
they  were  the  persons  he  expected:  "I  am  very 
glad  you  have  come,"  he  said;  ^Sve  don't  know 
what  to  do.  Would  you  like  to  go  up  to  him  at 
once  ?" 

'^  See  here,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain, 
pinching  his  arm  privately;  ^^  are  you  sure  now 
we'd  better  go  up  first,  eh?" 

'■'  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper, "whether  he  is  ill  or  no.  They  attacked 
him  in  the  street  and  beat  him.  But  he  has  been 
up  all  the  day  and  night,  and  says  he  is  well." 

They  all  went  up  together :  in  a  small  room 
on  the  first-floor  they  found  him  lymg  on  a  sofa, 
with  the  old  wild  eyes  and  inflamed  cheeks — now 
wilder  and  more  inflamed.  He  gave  a  cry  as  she 
entered,  and  half  started  up. 
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"Ah!  Come  at  last!''  he  said.  "I  knew 
you  would." 

He  looked  as  if  he  was  in  a  fever,  and  yet 
he  said  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  well, 
— perfectly  well  now.  When  he  had  sent  up  ho 
thought  he  was  "  done."  "  A  set  of  blackguards," 
he  said,  "  insulted  me,  and  when  I  tried  to  give 
them  a  lesson — and  I  ^narked  some  of  them  finely, 
I  can  tell  you — they  got  round  me,  Avith  sticks  too, 
and  I  had  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world !  What 
could  I  do  against  a  half-dozen.  They  did  give 
me  a  beating  though — battered  my  head  in,  I  be- 
lieve; and  6nly  for  our  friend  there,"  pointing  to 
the  landlord,  "  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  me 
on  the  spot." 

The  landlord  later  explained  to  the  captain 
that  it  was  as  cruel  and  cowardly  an  attack  as 
he  ever  saw ;  and  that  but  for  him  the  unfortunate 
young  man  had  been  lying  dead  there  on  the 
paving-stones.  He  supposed  he  was  now  all 
right — at  least  he  said  so. 

Boss  caught  her  hand,  and  held  it,  and  looked 
at  her  again  and  again.  "  So  you  have  come !" 
he  said  ;  "  come  at  last !  I  knew  you  would ;  I 
was  sure  you  would.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  leave 
a  poor  cast-off  fellow,  that's  driven  out  of  the 
country,  without  a  hope  or  a  chance !  Yes,  Ae's 
done  it.     He's  beaten  me  at  last.     The  odds  were 
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too  great.  My  clear  captain — no  money — no  means 
— no  strength  even." 

'^  Nonsense,  my  boy,"  said  tlie  captain  ;  "you'll 
get  all  that  where  you're  going,  and  come  home 
in  a  few  years  full  of  money  and  strength — both. 
That  you  will,  I'll  take  my  oath." 

Ada  had  been  looking  at  him  with  gentle  pity 
and  sadness.    Then  she  said  with  some  reproach — 

"Why  did  you  do  this? — send  for  me  in  this 
way  ?     I  thought  you  were  ill  and  dying." 

"  And  so  I  was,"  he  said  with  a  strange  so- 
lemnity. "  Before  heaven  I  was  !  As  I  sit  here 
I  was !  Ask  the  landlord  there  w^asift  I  insen- 
sible for  hqjirs ;  and  at  this  moment,"  he  added, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  "  I  don't  know  what 
is  the  matter  hei^e.  There  is  a  ball  of  lead  there — 
no  matter ;  they  haven't  killed  me  yet." 

"  But  have  you  seen  a  doctor?"  said  she  anx- 
iously ;  "  surely  you  ought." 

"  To  get  me  ready  to  go  on  board  to-morrow. 
Don't  be  afraid,  you'll  be  rid  of  me.  If  I  should 
be  half  dying,  at  twelve  to-morrow  I'll  go.  Now, 
is  your  mind  at  rest  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  captain,  "that  wouldn't 
do.  See  here  now,  be  sensible,  and  don't  let  us 
do  things  in  a  hurry.  I'll  go  now  and  knock  up  a 
doctor,  and  bring  him  here  in  no  time." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  captain,"  said  the  other. 
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Then  to  her :  "  And  so  you  came  down  to  me — 
left  him  and  all.  I  suppose  he  was  storming.  0, 
it  was  very  good  of  you ;  very  like  your  own  old 
sweet  self.  If  you  hadn't,  I'd  have  gone  up  to 
you.  Doctors,  indeed !  The  sight  of  you  has 
done  me  good.  Good  God,  what  shall  I  do  with- 
out you  ?" 

'"■  You  are  beginning  a  new  life  now,  dear 
Ross,"  she  said  gravely,  '^  and  are  to  leave  all 
follies  behind.  The  greatest  pride  and  the  great- 
est good  news  you  can  send  us  is,  that  you  are 
steady  and  doing  Avell.  If  you  want  to  make 
me  happy — " 

'^  How  easy  you  can  talk !"  he  said,  starting 
up.  "  Listen  to  her  ;  just  listen  to  her  !  Steady, 
indeed  !  Who  made  me  unsteady  ?  What  made 
me  unsteady  ?  What  has  ruined  and  undone  me, 
and  turned  me  into  a  wretched  outcast?  You, 
Ada!  It  is  your  doing.  You  sold  yourself  for 
money  and  gratitude,  and  persecuted  suffering 
innocence,  and  for — " 

*' Hush,"  she  answered,  in  equal  excitement; 
''  I  did  not.     It  is  too  late  to  speak  of  that." 

"  Yes,  for  money,"  he  went  on,  "  and  suffer- 
ing innocence  ;  and  it  has  served  you  right,  I  will 
say.  It  looks  like  the  judgment  good  people  are 
always  talking  of.  For  where  is  the  money  now  ? 
and  as  for  the  innocence,  you  know — " 
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She  caught  his  arm,  and  with  an  imploring 
look,  said:  "Not  here!  I  know  and  confess; 
but  not  here." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  some 
triumph — then  said:  "Poor,  poor  Ada!  I  am 
sorry  too.  We  might  have  been  very  happy. 
No  matter ;  as  you  say,  all  that  is  gone  and  past. 
The  only  thing  left  is  to  ship  me  ;  and  you  may 
depend  on  me  for  that. — Ah,  captain,  I  have  been 
treated  cruelly  among  them  all.  They  have 
beaten  me.  She  was  mine — always  meant  to  be 
for  me.  She  was,  and  she  knows  it ;  but  I  do 
not  blame  her.  My  poor  Ada!  Even  as  it  is, 
it  is  better  for  her.  My  poor,  sweet  girl,  I  shall 
never,  never  see  you  again.  The  life,  someway, 
seems  to  be  worn  out  of  me.  But  I  have  not 
been  so  bad  altogether.  I  have  been  worried,  and 
hunted,  and  persecuted;  and  I  daresay  if  I  had 
got  fair  play,  like  other  fellows,  captain,  I  might 
have  turned  out  decently.  I  give  you  my  honour, 
as  a  living  man,  I  always  laid  out,  when  I  had  got 
her,  to  begin  and  be  good.  I  did  indeed.  She  would 
have  been  the  saving  of  me,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
been  the  wretched — convict  (for  they  are  shipping 
me  like  a  convict)  that  I  am  now.  I  speak  the 
truth  solemnly — I  would  ;  only  she  left  me.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  thinking  of  such  things  now  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  cap- 
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tain,  mucli  affected.  (Indeed,  lie  often  after 
thought  of  the  scene,  and  said  his  heart  bled  for 
the  poor  pair.)  "  What's  the  use  of  talking  of 
these  things  now !  Our  friend  here  will  go  out 
and  coin  money,  and  we'll  have  him  home  on  a 
pension — in,  let  me  see,  five  or  six  years ;  and  all 
this  will  have  gone  over,  and  he'll  be  dining  with 
us,  and  telling  us  of  shooting  the  blacks,  and 
all  sorts  of  adventures." 

''  Yes,  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Ross,  wearily ; 
^'  it  all  comes  back  to  that.  To-morrow  at  twelve 
they'll  put  me  on  board.  Never  fear,  my  dear 
sweet  Ada.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come 
down.  But,  after  all,  there's  no  harm  in  a  little 
dreaming  like  this." 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  they  left  him, 
promising  to  see  him  again  in  the  morning  down 
at  the  ship — the  Promised  Land — which  was  to 
sail  at  twelve. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HOME  AGAIN. 

By  the  time  that  the  Promised  Land  had  been 
long  clear  of  the  docks,  and  had  cast  off  her  steam- 
tug,  and  was  well  out  at  sea,  with  darkness  com- 
ing on,  Mr.  Tillotson  had  been  brought  to  the 
Royal  Albion,  where  the  good-natm-ed  landlady 
had  been  looking  out  wistfully,  and  wondering 
what  had  kept  him.  It  was  the  best  room  in  her 
house,  and  she  was  hovering  outside  the  door,  good 
and  unsuspicious  soul  as  she  was,  to  hear  what  a 
great  local  doctor,  who  had  been  hurriedly  sent 
for,  would  decide.  It  was  a  pity,  she  thought, 
that  he  had  no  woman's  gentle  hand  to  look  after 
him  and  smooth  his  pillow,  and  only  that  good- 
natured  lame  old  gentleman. 

It  had  been  better,  certainly ;  for  the  captain, 
best  and  most  willing  of  men,  could  not  suj^joly  a 
wife's  j)lace;  and  that  wife,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  hurt 
by  ungenerous  suspicions,  and  not  knowing  that 
her  husband  was  suffering  from  any  thing  but  a 
morbid,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  fit  of  suspicion, 
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had  gone  back  straight  to  London;  while  that 
husband,  crushed,  overwhelmed,  had  given  way 
to  what  the  excitement  of  that  long,  long  night 
had  helped  him  to  fight  off.  The  dreadful  wounds 
of  all  that  night  had  begun  to  fester ;  the  cruel 
stabbings  he  had  borne  so  many  hours — all  made 
themselves  felt  now.  He  was  at  last  prostrated; 
and  the  grand  local  doctor,  Gabbett  Watson, 
Physician  to  the  Koyal  Dock  Hospital — one  of 
the  governors  ditto  (Gabbett  Watson  afterwards 
moved  to  London  on  the  invitation  and  promise 
of  support  of  Lord  Cantover,  and  was  ruined  by 
the  step) — whispered  to  the  captain,  ''  On  the 
lungs,  sir.    Serious." 

It  was  indeed  serious.  And  yet  hopeless, 
miserable,  and  abandoned  as  he  was,  he  would  iiot 
yet  quite  '^give  in."  His  one  wish  and  prayer 
was  to  be  "  taken  home."  He  had  strength  for 
that,  he  said.  The  captain  had  many  councils 
with  the  good  landlady  on  this  point,  who  re- 
peatedly asked  him,  "  Where  was  his  mother  or 
wife,  that  she  didn't  come  and  nurse  him,  and 
London  so  near?"  questions  that  put  the  good-na- 
tured invention  of  the  captain  to  all  sorts  of  straits. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  she's  very  dehcate  her- 
self; and,  egad !  she  likes  him  only  too  well, 
ma'am :  and,  faith,  we're  trying  to  keep  it  from 
her.     You  see,  ma'am !  " 
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But  privately  the  captain  thought  she  had  not 
*^  behaved  well  altogether;"  though  indeed  the 
whole  business  "  was  getting  so  cloudy,  that  it  was 
too  much  for  old  Tom  to  follow."  He  must,  how- 
ever, "  give  it  against  her." 

Towards  evening,  and  towards  the  evening  of 
a  lovely  sunny  day,  when  not  a  breath  was  stir- 
rino;  and  the  stabbing;  east  winds  had  hurried  off 
to  visit  otlier  regions,  Mr.  Tillotson,  looking,  as 
the  cajDtain  said,  "like  a  ghost,"  worn  and  aged 
with  suffering  of  mind  and  body,  came  down  to 
the  sitting-room  to  the  astonished  captain. 

"  My  God  Almighty  !"  said  the  latter.  "  Do 
you  want  to  get  your  death,  Tillotson  ?  This  is 
going  beyond  the  beyonds.  Go  up  again,  my 
dear  fellow.     Go,  now." 

But  Mr.  Tillotson  said  in  a  sort  of  whisper, 
"It  is  no  use.  I  cannot  rest  here.  I  must  go 
home.  Let  me  go,  either  to  live  or  die.  I 
cannot  get  well  here.  She  has  abandoned  me. 
But  still  I  am  innocent;  and  before  she  goes  I 
want  to  tell  her  so,  and  humble  myself.  I  have 
done  her  cruel  wrong.  But  I  cannot  rest  or  get 
well  here.  I  must  go.  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
If  I  wait  another  hour,  I  shall  not  have  strength. 
I  pant  to  get  to  my  own  home  again ;  and  I  feel 
this — ^this  thing  is  growing  fast  upon  me." 

And  he  put  his  hand  upon  his   chest,  where 
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were  the  steel  bars,  now  tightening  every  mo- 
ment. 

The  captain  said  many  a  "  What  folly  now, 
my  dear  fellow  !"  and  implored  him  to  "  get  back 
to  his  warm  bed"  again.  But  without  effect. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  it  might  be  wiser  after 
all  to  let  him  have  his  way.  An  opinion  he  was 
fortified  in,  when  he  noticed  some  faint  light 
coming  into  Mr.  Tillotson's  dull  eyes,  and  the  very 
faintest  tinge  of  colour  into  his  cheeks. 

The  good-natured  landlady  was  in  loud  pro- 
test, wholly  apart,  it  must  be  said,  from  any 
interest  in  her  house.  She  even  grew  warm  to 
the  captain,  on  whose  innocent  head  she  laid  the 
responsibility  of  the  change. 

^*Ah,  you  should  know  better,"  she  said  to 
him,  "  and  have  learned  sense  enough  at  your 
age  not  to  take  a  sick  man  out  of  his  bed.  Why, 
he's  death  in  his  face  at  this  moment.  And  you'll 
see  what'U  come  of  this,  mark  my  w6rds  !"  Re- 
bukes which  the  captain  took  with  perfect  sweet- 
ness and  good-humour,  disarming  that  lady  by 
owning  that  "  most  people  with  him  had  their  own 
way,"  and  that  "  he  had  done  his  best — indeed  he 
had." 

The  train  started  at  three;  and  the  crowd 
going  to  town  by  that  evening  train  were  struck 
by  the  shrunken  and  sickly  figure  that  came  on 
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the  platform.  Yet  there  was  still  brightness  in 
the  eyes.  The  prospect  of  action  had  given  him 
strength.  It  was  a  wonderful  victory  of  spirit 
over  the  flesh.  In  the  train,  and  hardly  able  to 
hold  up  his  head,  he  said  to  the  captain  faintly,  "  If 
I  can  manage  only  four  hours  !  After  that,  I  don't 
care."  With  his  usual  forethought,  the  captain 
had  secured  a  compartment  for  themselves,  and 
had  even  taken  the  precaution  of  getting  a  doctor 
(not,  of  course,  of  the  great  local  standing  of 
Gabbett  Watson)  to  accompany  them  in  the  train 
privately,  for  a  few  miles. 

But  as  the  train  swept  on — it  was  a  very 
speedy  express — the  captain's  watchful  eye  saw 
that  his  companion  was  growing  worse ;  and  at 
the  very  first  station,  when  they  had  been  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  road,  and  when 
the  doctor  came  to  the  carriage,  like  a  common 
passenger,  the  captain  bade  him  get  in.  The 
doctor  was  a  little  alarmed  at  the  change.  The 
light  was  fading  out  of  Mr.  Tillotson's  eyes ;  the 
excitement  was  fast  waning ;  the  energy  that  had 
borne  him  through  so  much  was  weary.  The 
iron  bands  were  tightening :  he  could  not  speak, 
— indeed  seemed  scarcely  conscious. 

"  My  Grod  Almighty,"  said  the  captain,  worry- 
ing, "  what  are  we  to  do  ?  There's  the  train  gone 
on." 
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The  local  doctor  put  a  little  bottle  to  Mr.  Til- 
lotson's  lips.  "  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
him  up,  just  for  three-quarters  more.  He  shouldn't 
have  been  moved  at  all.     It  may  be  fatal." 

''M.J  God!  I  knew  that— I  saw  that!"  the 
captain  said,  in  an  agony. 

"  Just  for  three-quarters  more,"  went  on  the 
doctor,  again  putting  the  phial  to  Mr.  Tillot- 
son;  ^' this  will  keep  him  up.  We  will  then  be 
at  a  large  town,  where  we  can  stop  and  have 
good  accommodation.  If  he  goes  a  mile  further 
after  that,  I  wouldn't  answer  for  it." 

Utterly  overwhelmed,  the  captain  could  only 
murmur,  ''  And  this  place — where  is  it  ?" 

"  A  large  cathedral  town, — St.  Alans.  There's 
a  good  inn  there — the  White  Hart — where  they 
will  take  care  of  him.  Ah !  see,  he's  better 
now." 

Were  not  these  names  two  secret  talismans, 
to  call  back  the  waning  strength  of  Mr.  Tillotson  ? 
"St.  Alans,"  he  said,  eagerly;  "where! — who 
is  going  to  St.  Alans?" 

"  That's  right,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  gladly. 
"  We  shall  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  We  are 
going  to  stop  there  for  the  night  at  the  White 
Hart,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Going  to  St.  Alans  ?"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
lighting  up,  "  and  near  St.  Alans !     Yes,  let  us 
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stop  there.  I  should  like  it,  indeed.  The  very 
place !     Take  me  there  !" 

'^  Egad,  we  will,  Tillotson,"  said  the  captain, 
"and  to  the  very  house  he  says.  I  have  heard 
of  it  before  now.     An  uncommon  good  one." 

"  Going  back  to  St.  Alans,"  repeated  Mr.  Til- 
lotson,  wearily  looking  from  one  window,  as  if 
to  make  it  out.  "It  seems  as  if  ordered  so.  It 
is  the  spot  I  would  have  chosen  after  all.  This 
is  good  news,  indeed.  Much  better  than  going 
on  to  town,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  captain,"  he 
added,  with  a  curious  smile.  "  I  shall  find  rest 
there,  for  I  feel  very,  very  tired." 

The  captain  put  on  his  heartiest  gaiety. 

"  What  must  it  be  to  Tom  the  Bolshero !  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  fellow,  his  old  bones  are 
aching  at  this  moment,  and  as  for  the  leg,"  added 
the  captain,  with  perfect  truth,  "  it's  as  tender 
as  if  you'd  been  rasping  it  with  a  file  all  night." 
But  the  doctor  was  keeping  his  eye  very  gravely 
on  Mr.  Tillotson. 

But  here  they  were  now  slackening  speed.  As 
they  did  so  Mr.  Tillotson  seemed  to  rouse  himself, 
and  with  his  heavy  clouded  eyes  dragged  himself 
to  the  window. 

"  There  it  is!"  he  said,  eagerly.  "I  see  it! 
The  spire,  and  the  Close."  And  then  he  repeated, 
softly,  "  dear  St.  Alans." 
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He  was  put  into  a  cab,  and  they  drove  away  np 
the  town.  Those  clouded  eyes  looked  out  still,  and 
recognised  the  old  streets :  the  gorgeous  grocers 
in  full  business,  and  the  gentle  decay  as  they  passed 
by  the  older  region  of  the  Close.  These  objects 
seemed  to  supply  him  with  strength,  until  here 
came  the  Old  White  Hart,  with  Hiscoke,  the  land- 
lord, at  the  door,  who  remembered  perfectly,  and 
welcomed  his  guest. 

"  I  am  come  back  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson, 
as  he  came  in  on  the  captain's  arm,  "  and  give 
me  my  old  room,  if  you  can." 
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The  old  room  was  disengaged,  as  were  indeed 
many  old  rooms  in  the  White  Hart.  For  the 
New  Railway  Hotel,  down  at  the  station — but 
that  was  a  long  story  of  iniquity,  as  the  landlord 
himself  admitted  to  the  doctor.  There  Mr.  Til- 
lotson  laid  himself  down,  at  last  to  find  rest.  Then 
came  the  reaction.  "  My  dear  captain,"  he  said, 
"'  I  shall  never  get  out  of  this  place  ;  and  now  that 
I  am  here  I  am  so  happy." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Don't  talk  stuff." 

^^No  matter,  then,"  said  the  other,  gently. 
"  I  am  very  glad,  though,  to  find  myself  here  again. 
This  is  the  only  spot  I  ever  was  happy  in  in  all 
my  long  weary  life.  0, 1  was  so  happy  here ;  and, 
my  dear  friend,  I  might  have  been  happy  now  at 
this  moment ;  but  for  my  own  folly  and  stupidity 
I  might  have  been  the  most  blessed  of  all  men  at 
this  moment,"  he  added,  raising  himself;  "  but 
I  have  lost  her — lost  all  by  my  own  miserable 
fault.  Sweet  angel,  as  she  always  was,  she  was 
right  to  leave  me — quite  right.     She  could  have 
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done  nctliing  else.  Still  I  am  very  liappy  to  be 
here.  The  whole  scene  makes  me  think  of  lier. 
And  I  think  I  shall  soon,  my  dear  kind  friend, 
be  nearly  tired  out ;  and  then  I  suppose  will  find 
some  rest." 

This  appeal  the  captain  pooh-poohed  with  a 
simulated  roughness.  But  he  was  in  his  heart 
deeply  touched ;  and  stealing  from  the  room,  w  ent 
to  consult  Mr.  Hiscoke,  the  landlord.  That  host 
directed  him  to  an  office  which  was  but  round  the 
corner :  and  there  the  captain,  going  into  a  little 
compartment  which  shut  him  out  (he  said  later 
it  was  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  "  going  to 
pledge  his  old  watch")  wrote  a  telegram.  It  ran 
thus : 

"  My  dear  Child, — Come  down  here,  for  G{f»d 
Almighty's  sake.  Our  friend  Tillotson  is  not  well 
indeed,  and  wants  to  see  you  to  make  all  square. 
Come,  do;  if  only  for  old  Tom's  sake." 

This  message  the  clerk,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  the  captain  and  his  pleasant  manner,  pro- 
mised should  go  at  once,  and  in  preference  to  all 
other  messages.  It  was  delivered  to  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson within  half  an  hour,  at  a  station  some 
twenty  miles  away.  In  half  an  hour  more  the 
captain  was  limping  in  to  his  friend  with  glasses 
on  his  nose,  and  a  bit  of  tissue  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  very  joyfully  read  it  out  to  him. 

YOL.  III.  AA 
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^^  Listen  to  this,  my  dear  boy.  See  here  : 
^  Dearest  husband  !'  you  know  who  that  is.  Let  me 
see  again — ^yes.  '  Dearest  husband,  I  am  flying  to 
you.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  two  or  three  hours. 
— Your  fond  wife,  Ada.'  You  know  who  that  is  ! 
She's  a  fine,  noble  girl ;  I  always  said  so.  My 
God !  how  women — the  creatures — make  us  blush ! 
They  do !" 

Mr.  Tillotson  caught  the  tissue  paper  from  him, 
and  let  his  dim  eyes  fall  on  the  characters.  But 
they  were  not  hers,  though  the  words  were.  He 
felt  very  liaj)py,  though  the  bands  were  tighten- 
ing fast. 

The  captain  had  gone  down  to  the  coffee- 
room  for  a  moment,  when  a  florid,  bald,  good- 
humoured  gentleman,  much  blown  and  heated, 
came  up  to  him. 

''  Sorry  to  hear  this,  sir,"  he  said,  "  about  Mr. 
Tillotson.  I  knew  him,  but  Mrs.  Tillotson  much 
better.  If  ever  there  was  an  angel  on  this  earth, 
and  certainly  in  this  ungodly  town,  she  was  one. 
Li  our  family  we  worship  her  for  a  saint.  My 
name  is  Norbury,  sir."  The  captain  bowed. 
*^And  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  come  up  here  for, 
sir.     You  knew  Tilney,  who  used  to  live — " 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  captain;  "often  drops 
in  to  have  his  little  drop  o'  sherry  with  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Norbury,  "  that  is  Tilney  ;  well 
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sir,  they  had  a  sweet  little  house,  just  off  the  Close, 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  sir,  when  she.  Miss 
Millwood,  was  with  them.  At  that  time  ive  were 
all  stuck  in  a  little  hutch  of  a  hole,  sir — I,  and 
the  children,  and  the  wife,  sir.  For  there  was  a 
fellow  called  Topliam  that  used  to  persecute 
the  canons  like  the  early  Christians.  We  have 
got  rid  of  him ;  and  thank  Heaven  we  have  all 
mended  since,  and  looked  up  a  good  bit.  And  'tis 
only  last  week  I  was  able  to  take,  at  a  good  rent, 
the  little  place  the  Tilneys  had.  It's  looking 
lovely  now ;  running  wild,  sir,  with  flowers,  and 
woodbine,  and  delicious  scents.  It  would  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  it." 

^^  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  the  captain,  a 
little  mystified,  and  not  know^ing  what  all  this  was 
coming  to.     "  Egad,  I  am  sure  it  looks  beautiful." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  sir.  We  were  going 
in  next  week — the  wife  and  the  children  ;  and  the 
children  are  literally  tearing  wild  to  get  there, — 
there's  no  holding  them,  sir.  But  I've  come  up 
now  to  say,  that  I  know  Mrs.  Tillotson  loves  the 
place,  and  Mr.  Tillotson  above  all ;  and  they  are 
heartily  welcome  to  it,  for  it  is  ready  at  this 
■moment  for  him  to  step  into,  and  we  could  bring 
him  down  there  at  once.  You  see,  Captain 
Diamond,  a  hotel  like  this,  though  Hiscoke  is 
well  enough,  is  hardly  the  place." 
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The  captain  took  his  hand  and  wrung  it 
heartily.  "  You're  a  Christian,  Mr.  Norbnry — 
-begad  you  are.  Tlie  A'ery  thing !  Do  you  know 
it's  been  weio:hin<]:  on  me  all  this  time  what 
we  were  to  do  with  our  poor  friend  upstairs.  As 
you  say,  a  hotel  don't  do.  Why,  it's  the  very 
thing.  A  nice  spot,  with  a  garden,  and  the 
honeysuckle,  and  the  birds  singing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  old  cathedral  opposite,  which  I 
know  he  likes.  Egad,  sir,  I  take  your  offer,  sir  ;- 
and  what  d'ye  say? — shall  we  move  him  at  once?" 

The  captain  limped  up  straight,  and  entered 
softly.  Mr.  Tillotson  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  "  Too 
soon,"  he  said  faintly,  "  as  yet,  to  expect  her." 

^'  No,  not  that,  my  dear  friend,  exactly,"  said 
the  captain.  "  But  what  would  you  say  to  a 
little  place,  with  a  garden,  and  the  honeysuckles,- 
aild  small  panes  of  glass,  and  a  little  gate  in 
front,  and  a  view  of  the  chm'ch  always  in  front? 
There's  a  gentleman  here  come  to  let  us  have  the 
loan  of  it  until  you  get  well,  and — " 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Tillotson,  lifting  himself 
eagerly,  "  that  must  be  their  place — the  Tilneys'. 
Ah !     Impossible !" 

"The  very  same,"  said  the  captain ;  "ready 
there  to  step  into.  Nothing  could  be  handsomer 
of  Mr.  North  or  Norbury — egad,  I  am  no  hand 
at  names.     And  he  -says  it's  looking  lovely  at  this 
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moment;  all  over  roses,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
-and  honeysuckle,  so  tliat  you  can't  see  a  patch 
of  the  house  itself.  Why,  I'd  buy  it  if  I  hacl 
.money,  to-morrow,  my  dear  boy — " 

In  less  than  an  hour  more  sick  Mr.  Til- 
lotson  w^as  lying  in  the  parlour  of  the  little 
rustic  house  of  which  the  captain  had  given  so 
luxuriant  a  description — a  desci'iption  quite  war- 
ranted by  the  truth.  It  was  literally  overgrown 
with  flowers;  and  opposite  was  the  great 
cathedral,  rising  with  a  soft  magnificence  that, 
even  in  all  his  pains,  quite  soothed  him.  It 
was  drawing  on  towards  night.  Presently  the 
captain,  who  was  limping  about,  suddenly 
started  mysteriously  as  he  passed  by  the  little 
diamond-paned  window,  and  went  softly  to  the 
door.  There  was  a  softer  sound  upon  the  gravel 
of  the  little  walk ;  yet  not  so  soft  as  but  the  dull 
ear  of  the  sick  man  had  caught  it.  He  half  lifted 
himself  on  his  sofa.  ^^  I  hear  her,"  he  said ;  ^^  she 
has  come  !  I  knew — I  was  sure — she  would  not 
desert  me.  Ah,  angel,  sweetest  comforter  !"  And 
.  as  he  spoke,  he  lifted  his  arms  ;  for  the  door  had 
opened,  and  she,  the  true  angel  and  comforter, 
and  who  had  soothed  and  brouo-ht  life  and  com- 
fort  to  so  many,  now  came  floating  in — was  by 
his   side   in  a  moment,   and  bending  over  him. 
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Then  with  tlie  little  diamond-paned  window  open,, 
through  which  floated  in  the  overpow*ering  scent 
of  flowers,  through  which  could  be  seen  the  sub- 
dued blue  of  fading  evening  and  the  yellow  pile 
with  its  great  windows  transparent  as  lanterns,  it 
seemed  indeed  the  old  days  again,  before  suspicion 
and  Avorldliness,  and  trouble,  and  harassing  dis- 
quietude had  entered  in.  It  seemed  the  old  sweet 
days  of  peace  and  romance  returned ;  which  to 
Mr.  Tillotson,  looking  back  from  the  whirl  of 
town,  seemed  almost  tranquil  dreams. 
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Yet  sweet  as  were  these  dreams,  they  were 
scarcely  so  sweet  and  peaceful  as  those  closing 
hours  of  Mr.  Tillotson's  life.  It  was  like  the  cool 
calm  evening  of  a  long,  long  sultry  day ;  and  he 
himself  in  that  delicious  retreat  felt  like  a  weary 
and  footsore  wayfarer,  A\ho  had  been  worn  out 
with  toiling  on  through  the  dust,  and  had  now 
sunk  beside  a  fountain.  Yet  he  was  not  sorry. 
His  had  been  indeed  a  weary  life.  The  doctor  had 
reluctantly  pronounced  that  he  could  do  nothing 
— that  fatal  nio^ht  and  the  stabbino;  winds  had 
done  their  work  too  securely  on  that  delicate  chest. 
There  was  really  no  hope.  A  sort  of  heavy  con- 
gestion was  mounting  steadily  from  his  chest  up- 
wards. 

The  faithful  captain  could  not  conceal  his  trou- 
ble; and  though  performing  wonders,  considering 
Ms  years,  and  being  a  prodigy  of  usefulness,  al- 
though he  depreciated  all  his  efforts  in  the  most 
disrespectful  tone — "  My  God  Almighty,  Tillotson, 
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don't  talk  in  that  way ;  my  dear  friend,  you'll  put 
me  to  bed  yet,  and  a  hundred  old  Bolsheros  like 
me  ;  and  serve  us  right.  We'll  have  you  on  your 
legs  again  this  day  three  weeks,  please  God. 
Wait  until  you  see  what  Sir  Duncan,  the  Queen's 
own  feller,  will  say.  That's  the  boy.  Why,  I  had 
the  same  thing — my  chest  rammed  up  like  an  old 
musket — and  faith,  T  thought  I  might  as  well  be 
ordering  my  coffin,  when  he  came,  and  with  a  touch 
made  all  right.  Not  a  word  of  lie  in  it.  W^ait, 
I  say,  for  the  Queen's  Own  ;  that's  the  boy  for 
Tom." 

This  was  only  to  comfort  Mrs.  Tillotson,  now  in 
sore  trouble ;  yet  doing  her  duties  with  a  calm 
impassibility.  But  when  she  came  near  her  hus- 
band, her  face  lit  up  with  a  light  and  interest  he 
had  never  noticed  before ;  and  which,  though  she 
did  not  speak,  an  instinct  told  him  was  affection. 
'^  I  am  so,  so  happy,"  he  said  to  her  again  and 
again,  and  holding  her  hand ;  "I  have  never  been 
so  happy  in  my  hfe ;"  and  he  added,  with  that  low 
whisper  in  which  he  could  oidy  speak,  "  I  think 
this  all  cheaply  purchased  by  that  night  V 

But,  alas  I  here  was  the  "  Queen's  Own" — hav- 
ing snatched  a  few  precious  hours,  valued  at  so 
many  golden  guineas  an  hour  —  come  down  to 
pass  his  judgment,  and  send  a  chill  to  the  faithful 
captain  ;  not  indeed  that  he  affected  for  his  friend 
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«,ny  extravagant  regard,  feeling  that  for  ^'  men" 
in  general  this  thing  teas  to  come  ;  that  "  every 
fellow"  had  his  chance  :  "  to-day,  you — to-mor- 
row, me;"  with  more  of  the  same  rough  philo- 
sophy. But  with  women — the  creatures  !  it  was 
wholly  different — the  old  gentle  chivahy  of  the 
•captain  stepped  in  and  "made  his  old  heart  bleed," 
as  it  Avas  doing  now  for  Mrs.  Tillotson.  "  My 
God  Almighty,"  he  said  to  Sir  Duncan,  "  how 
•can  she  be  told — the  gentle  noble  girl — all  she 
lias  gone  through  ! — and  the  pair  of  them,  doctor, 
between  you  and  me,  just  beginning  to  find  out 
that  they  love  each  other  !  My  God  !  try  and  do 
something — do !" 

This  was  as  though  Sir  Duncan  was  unwilling 
to  save  the  patient  when  he  could  do  so.  "  My 
dear  friend,"  he  said  gravely,  "you  have  been  a 
soldier,  and  it's  no  use  talking  fine  phrases ;  the 
man  can't  last;  I  couldn't  give  him," — added 
Sir  Duncan,  dropping  his  voice  and  looking  at 
his  watch,  as  if  to  read  the  number  of  days  there 
■ — "  I  couldn't  give  him  two  days  more — if  so 
much." 

The  captain  was  aghast.  "  And  what's  to  be- 
come of  her?"  Sir  Duncan  himself,  seizing  a 
favourable  opportunity,  humanely  undertook  the 
task  of  telling  Mr.  Tillotson  this  fatal  news.  This 
lie  did  in  a  plain  business-like  way — not  "  unfeel- 
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ingly"  as  some  of  his  enemies  said — for  lie  had 
made  the  same  announcement  to  some  thousands 
in  his  experience.  Mr.  Tillotson  welcomed  this 
news  very  cheerfully ;  and  told  Sir  Duncan  that 
he  knew  of  it  a  week  ago;  and  begged  him  ''not 
to  tell  her." 

On  the  night  of  this  official  declaration  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  unwearied,  unfailing,  gentle,  was  sitting 
by  him — her  sweet  face  bending  over.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  diamond-paned  win- 
dows were  half  open,  and  a  band  of  rich  and 
golden  orange  streaked  the  sky  across,  passing 
behind  the  cathedral,  being  seen  through  the 
transparent  windows,  and  forming  a  rich  ribbon 
of  gorgeous  light  at  the  back  of  the  tall  black 
trees  as  they  now  seemed  to  be.  There  was  an 
ineffable  stillness  abroad  ;  the  little  common  be- 
tween spread  out  like  a  tranquil  waste,  and  every 
now  and  again  was  seen  the  noiseless  figm-e  of  a 
canon  returning  tranquilly  to  his  home.  At  this 
moment  the  sick  Mr.  Tillotson  raised  himself,  and 
looking  up  into  her  face,  told  her  calmly  the  news 
he  had  heard  that  day.  "  I  am  very  sorry  ta 
leave  you,  dear,"  he  said.  "  Had  this  come  a  year 
ago,  I  should  have  been  overjoyed,  and  hailed  it 
with  delight.  But  it  is  better  now  than,  perhaps, 
a  year  hence,  when  I  know  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured the  thought  of  parting  with  you  at  all.    For 
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someway  I  feel  that  now  indeed  we  were  going  to 
be  so  happy;  and  though  I  have  often  deceived 
myself,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  with  a  hope  that  I 
was  at  last  going  to  be  so  happy,  still  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  to  be  deceived  this  time  ;  the  clouds 
were  at  last  gone,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  live 
on  now  I     But  it  is  not  to  be." 

He  went  on  after  a  moment's  pause  :  "  I  only 
think  oiyou  and  yom'  generous  sacrifice  to  me — 
your  sweet  precious  life  tln'own  away — victim  to 
my  selfishness.  But  I  shall  atone  for  all  now : 
and  I  am  glad,  because  this  releases  you.  Yes : 
releases  you,"  he  went  on,  in  increasing  agitation ; 
'^  for  I  was  not  one  that  should  have  approached 
you.  I  was  not  worthy  to  have  touched  the  edge 
of  your  sleeve." 

"  Dearest  husband,"  she  interrupted,  "No,  it 
was  just  the  opposite.  It  was  all  my  wretched  folly." 

"Hush!"  he  said  gently,  taking  her  hand; 
"  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  was  not  worthy. 
I  was  not  fit.  0  I  I — I — deceived  you  cruelly. 
You  know  not  ivhat  you  married;  you  know  not 
the  miserable  thing  that  you,  so  pure,  so  inno- 
cent, married.  But  if  repentance  and  suffering — 
sincere  repentance  and  bitter  suffering — can  atone, 
why  I  have  tried ;  what  that  will  not  do — " 

She  interrupted  him  hastily.  "Let  us  not 
think  of  this  now,"  she  said ;  "we  have  all  enough 
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to  account.     As  for  deceiving  me,  I  always  knew 
there  was  a  secret — some  old  folly — " 

^' Folly!"  said  lie;  "too  gentle  a  term  — 
guilt — crime!'''' 

'•''  No  matter  what  the  name,"  she  went  on 
hastily ;  "  it  was  repented  of  and  atoned  for.  But, 
dearest  husband,  you  recollect  that  evening,  in 
this  very  house,  when  j^ou  rose  and  left  the  room 
so  suddenly.  I  knevv^  then  there  was  some  mys- 
tery. I  have  known  it  ever  since.  Let  me  accept 
it  for  its  worst — and  suppose  that  I  have  accepted 
it  for  its  worst.  Do  not  let  it  trouble  you.  If  it 
was  the  darkest  crime  in  the  calendar,  it  has  been 
atoned  for  and  repented  of:  and  so,  dearest  hus- 
band, dismiss  it — put  it  far  away  from  you,  as  I 
have  done,  and  let  it  not  trouble  us  more." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  transport  of 
affection ;  caught  her  hand  and  kissed  it  softly — 
"  0 !  you  have  taken  from  me  the  weariest  load. 
For  years,  and  for  these  last  days  especially,  all 
this  has  been  before  me.  For  I  felt  I  must 
make  open  confession  and  relieve  my  weary  soul. 
Now,  indeed,  I  am  at  rest.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  from  the  first  moment  I  knew 
you  and  saw  you, — your  name  is  to  be  associated 
with  peace." 

He  was  grovv^ing  weary,  and  she  was  just 
rising — as  she  always  did  on  such  symptoms — to 
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leave  him  to  rest  a  little,  wlien,  as  she  turned,  slie 
saw  a  shadow  pass  across  the  window,  between  her 
and  the  golden  ribbon  of  orange  that  spread  across 
the  sky.  The  shadow  was  the  figures  of  two  men, 
who  had  come  up  the  little  walk.  She  now  heard 
their  stej^s  and  their  voices  in  the  hall.  An  inde- 
finable dread  came  over  her — she  knew  not  why 
— perhaps  from  her  old  associations  in  the  Tilney 
days,  of  that  visit  of  "  men"  on  the  day  of  the  Til- 
ney party.  She  passed  out  softly  to  meet  them.  As 
she  saw  them,  she  gave  a  half-cry  :  that  fiery  face 
and  wild  eyes  were  known  to  her  in  a  second. 

"  This  is  fine  work,"  he  said  in  an  excited 
voice,  "nice, — to  keep  me  hunting  you  over 
the  country  up  and  down,  and  no  account  of 
you!" 

"Hush!"  she  said,  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
pointing  to  the  door;  "he  is  ill,  he  is  dying;  they 
only  told  us  so  to-day  ;  go,  go  away  ;  go  away  at 
once." 

"  Fine  story,"  said  Eastwood  contemptuously; 
"  /  know — quite  understand  that  sort  of  thing. 
If  he  is  in  there,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  "  so 
much  the  better;  no  fooling  with  me.  Do  you 
know  how  you  have  been  treating  me,  leaving  me 
up  there  without  a  penny,  without  a  sixpence  ?  I 
might  have  starved,  for  all  you  cared.  But  see 
here,  I  want  no  hushing  up  or  keeping  quiet.     I 
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want  an  open,  straightforward  settlement.  I  have 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  I  am  to  be 
working  underground  in  this  way.  Here,  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  let  me  sec  this  sham-sick  man  of  yours. 
j0e'll  understand  me, — never  fear."  4 

But  she  stood  between  him  and  the  door,  with 
her  hand  on  the  handle.  ''  You  must  not,"  she 
said  firmly ;  ^^  I  tell  you  he  is  dying.  Mr. 
Grainger,  Mr.  Grainger !  t/ou  will  help  me  here, 
and  protect  us  from  this  cruel  intrusion." 

Mr.  Grainger  only  shrugged  ;his  shoulders. 
"I  am  powerless  here,  Mrs.  Tillotson ;  you  have 
no  claim  on  me,  either." 

"  Take  care  she  doesn't  pack  7/oit  out  of  the 
country,  as  she  managed  with  that  poor  devil  Ross. 
That  was  a  nice  exploit !  No,  no ;  the  days  of 
humbugging  are  over." 

^'  What  shall  I  do !"  said  she,  clinging  to  the 
door.  "  I  tell  you  you  w^ill  kill  him  if  you  disturb 
him  now.  How  ungenerous  of  r/oit,  how  ignoble! 
0  !  is  there  any  one  to  help  me  ?" 

There  was.  For  it  fortunately  came  to  pass 
that  our  captain,  after  being  tolerably  weary  with 
his  "  nursing"  during  the  day,  had  gone  out  for 
"  a  puff  of  air"  in  the  evening,  just  to  refresh  him- 
self, lounging  about  the  common  for  "  a  short  half- 
hour,"  was  now  coming  home.  Mrs.  Tillotson 
saw  him  closing  the  little  gate,  and  he  seemed  now 
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to  be  a  true  deliverer.  "  Uncle,  uncle  dear,  help 
us ;  quick  !  There  are  these  people  want  to  force 
themselves  in — and  you  know — " 

She  had  not  left  the  handle  of  the  door,  but 
called  this  to  him  as  he  came  up  the  little  walk. 

Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  recognised 
"  Eastwood,  the  lad,"  at  once.  "Begad,  they  shall 
not,  my  dear,"  he  said,  cocking  the  bishop's  hat 
very  fiercely  :  he  had  his  stout  stick  too.  "  Stand 
back,  you  pair  of  blackguards ;  is  that  the  way  to 
behave  to  a  lady?  Take  your  hat  off,  sir,  or  I'll 
knock  it  off  for  you  in  two  seconds.  I  know  some 
of  your  doings  before  now." 

"  Pish  ! "  said  the  other  contemptuously;  "  you 
old — I  don't  mind  you.  I  could  make  the  whole 
set  of  you  change  your  note  in  just  two  minute*; 
so  just  be  civil,  my  own  old  gentleman  ;  this  is  not 
the  Continent." 

"You  damned  scoundrel!"  said  the  captain, 
giving  the  crown  of  his  bishop's  hat  a  violent 
bang,  "'  how  dare  you  talk  of  the  Continent? 
You  behaved  like  a  blackleg,  as  I  know  you. 
You  did  murder  there  ;  and  if  there  was  law  or 
justice — " 

The  other  interrupted  him  in  a  fury. 

"  Murder,  and  law,  and  justice  ;  you'd  better 
not  talk  of  that  in  this  house !  We'll  see  what's 
to  be  said  about  that;   and  you  shall  hear,  too. 
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The  time's  gone  by,  old  fellow,  for  liuggermug- 
gering.  We  had  enough  of  that  for  these  fifteen 
years.  We'll  see  what  your  sham-sick  man  in 
here  will  say  to  law,  and  justice,  and  murder.. 
Here,  I  say — " 

"  For  God's  sake,  no !"  said  the  captain  in  a 
low  voice,  and  completely  changing  his  manner. 
'^  Come  with  me.  I  tell  you  the  man's  dying. 
You  wouldn't  do  such  a  filing.  He'll  hear  you. 
Don't  now,  for  God's  sake  !" 

But  the  door  was  now  drawn  away  from  her 
hand,  and  the  pale  face  and  tottering  figure  of 
Mr.  Tillotson  stood  there  looking  out  on  them. 

"  Let  them  come  in,"  he  said,  in  a  low  broken 
whisper.  "  It  is  better  to  convince  them.  It  is 
better  to  have  it  over.  I  knew  it  would  come  to 
this  before  the  end  came.  I  was  sure  of  it ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  fit  retribution.  I  was  hoping  to 
have  died  in  peace ;  but — " 

'^  And  have  taken  this  secret  to  the  grave  with 
you,  Tillotson  ?  But  you  brought  this  all  on 
yourself.  If  you  had  behave^  open-hand  and 
above-board  with  me,  I  should  have  stood  to  you, 
and  no  one  should  have  known  of  this  business, 
from  me  at  least.  A  man  must  live.  And  recol- 
lect it  was  you  who  ruined  me.  I  appeal  to  him 
here  if  that's  not  true.  I'd  have  had  an  estate 
now,  and   been  happy   and   rich,    only  that   my 
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father  turned  me  off,  and  cut  me  out  all  on 
account  of  a  business  of  his — a  secret." 

"  It  shall  be  a  secret  no  longer/'  said  Mr. 
Tillotson.  "  I  tell  it  here — before  all.  It  is  a 
right  humiliation  for  me." 

''  Better  take  care,"  said  the  other  ;  "  you're 
not  obliged,  you  know.     Think  twice." 

He  took  her  hand.  "  I  shall  leave  you  no 
legacy  of  terrorism.  These  men  shall  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  persecute  you.  You  have 
guessed  it,  indeed,  and  can  think  no  worse  of  me. 
In  a  word,  when  I  was  young  I  fell  into  bad  ways 
and  bad  courses,  and  was  the  wildest  and  most 
dissipated  of  my  friends — all  but  broke  my  poor 
parents'  hearts — " 

"  Now  think  twice,"  said  Eastwood.  "  It's 
no  use,  you  know.     Stop  there;  take  my  advice." 

^^  Twice  I  broke  away  from  them  and  outraged 
them  in  every  way ;  and  twice  they  forgave. 
Finally — let  me  hurry  to  this — I  went  to  Paris ; 
got  into  worse  company  there.  I  got  infatuated 
with  a  sort  of  boyish  passion — 0,  forgive  me  this 
humiliation  of  you, — and  was  beaten  unworthily 
even  in  that  contest  by  one  older  than  I  was,  and 
whom  that  moment  I  hated  with  a  hate  that  could 
only  be  satisfied  with  blood.  But  he  avoided  with 
a  sort  of  instinct,  and  at  last  fled  from  Paris.  But 
I,  urged  by  some  devil" — (Eastwood  gave  a  sort  of 

VOL.  III.  BB 
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laugh.  "  A  compliment  to  me  :  I  was  with  him  !") 
— **  pursued  him,  then  got  on  his  track,  and  at  last 
hunted  him  down  at  a  little  Italian  town — Spezia. 
All !  you  shrink  from  me,  dear." 

Up  to  this  point  her  hand  had  been  in  his* 
He  had  felt  it  fluttering  and  trembling.  Now, 
when  he  mentioned  that  Italian  name,  she  started^ 
and  half  drew  it  away. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  she  said  hastily.  '^  Ga 
on." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "let  me  finish.  A  sentence 
will  do  it.  That  very  night,  behind  the  garden  of 
the  hotel,  /  shot  him  in  what  ims  called  a  duel^ 
but  wliich  was  a  cruel,  unfair,  cold-blooded — 0 
God,  God  Almighty  forgive  me  !  And  if  a  Hfe 
of  suffering  and  agony  of  mind  and  body  is  some 
atonement,  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted — " 

She  had  now  drawn  her  hand  away,  for  she 
was  covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands.  When 
he  raised  his  eyes,  they  fell  on  her  again. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  right.  You  must  shrink 
from  me." 

"ISTo,  indeed,"  she  said,  with  a  faltering  voice  ;^^ 
"it  is  not  that." 

"  It  is  not  that  ?"  he  repeated.  "  No  matter. 
That  is  not  all.  He  had  left  a  little  girl — this 
murdered  man.  I  know  what  became  of  her — a 
fond  darling,  that  worshipped  him.     She  died  of 
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it,  they  told  me.     So  that  also  is  on  my  soul 


He  stopped,  for  she  had  tm^ned  away  her  face. 
^^  No  wonder  !"  he  said,  sadly.  "  I  told  you,  re- 
collect. So  I  could  not  ask  her  forgiveness.  But 
there  may  be  forgiveness  for  all  three  yet." 

It  had  grown  darker,  and  no  one  spoke.  The 
golden  streak  had  cooled  out,  and  there  was  now 
the  moon  up,  and  a  great  waste  of  deep,  colder 
blue.  He  put  out  his  hand.  ''Ah!  she  has  gone!" 
he  said;  ''she  has  left  me!  I  told  her  and  warned 
her  that  she  would  not  bear  to  hear  the  truth !" 

She  had,  indeed,  floated  from  the  room.  Could 
they  have  seen  her  a  moment  later,  they  would 
have  seen  her  on  her  knees,  with  her  face  down 
on  a  chair,  and  weeping  and  praying  convulsively. 
In  another  moment  she  rose  and  dried  her  eyes, 
and  prepared  to  return.  She  lit  the  lamp  and 
brouo;ht  it  in  with  her. 

When  she  entered  she  found  the  room  silent 
and  cleared.  They  were  gone.  The  captain  had 
got  them  away.  The  dying  Mr.  Tillotson  saw  her 
enter,  as  he  had  so  often  seen  her  enter,  bearing 
the  light — herself  soft  light.  She  ran  to  him,  as 
if  answering  all  the  doubt,  grief,  and  pain  she 
saw  in  that  worn  face,  and  put  her  arms  about 
him. 

There  was  a  faint  sj^arkle  glittering  over  in 
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the  cathedral,  and  sounds  of  music  came  floating 
dreamily  into  the  room  (for  the  organist  had  just 
gone  in  to  practise).  The  doubt,  the  grief,  and 
the  pain  all  passed  away  in  a  moment,  as  if  by 
the  touch  of  an  amulet.  She  heard  him  whisper, 
''  Ah  !  you  forgive  me  ?" 

Then  kneeling  down  beside  him,  she  put  her 
face  close,  quite  close,  to  his  cheek,  and  forcing 
those  sweet  lips  into  a  smile  of  fervour,  she  whis- 
pered— 

'^  The  little  girl  lives,  and  from  Jier  heart  and 
soul  forgives !" 

He  half  lifted  himself  and  turned  to  her.  In 
her  face  he  read  all.  The  light  seemed  to  play  on 
the  golden  hair  as  on  a  glory,"and  a  fuller  swell  of 
the  organ  came  sweeping  in  at  the  window,  almost 
fluttering  the  honeysuckle  leaves. 


L'ENYOI. 

We  may  look  back  to  the  personages  of  this 
story  some  five  years  later.  By  that  time  we  can 
see  the  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson  moving  in  a  world 
of  gentle  charities  and  good  works,  soft,  melan- 
choly,  practical — with  excellent  means,  too,  for 
her  labours ;  for  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Foncier 
much  had  been  recovered,  and  the  provident  care 
of  Mr.  Tillotson  had  "secured"  her,  as  the  world 
said.  But  Ross  had  taken  away  with  him,  as  per- 
haps the  reader  will  have  anticipated,  the  fruit  of 
some  desperate  injury,  which  his  fierce  nature  and 
the  excitement  of  that  departure  had  refused  to 
let  him  yield  to.  The  monotony  of  the  sea  had 
set  in ;  he  began  to  eat  his  heart  out ;  and  only 
one  day  after  sailing  he  was  found  in  the  morn- 
ing dead  in  his  berth, — the  ship  doctor  said, 
"  from  a  suifusion  of  blood  on  the  brain." 

It  was  wonderful  how  his  strange  wild  spirit 
had  fought  off  so  long  as  twenty-four  hours  the 
consequences  of  such  internal  injuries ;  but  his 
indomitable  pride  and  energy  would  not  let  him 
"  give  in,"  even  to  sleep.     Only  that  the  Great 
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Enemy  stole  upon  lilm  unawares,  lie  would  have 
fought  his  last  battle  with  /wm,  as  he  had  done  so 
many  battles  all  his  life,  and  have  met  him  stand- 
ing up,  and  defiant.  Yet  he  was  not  wholly  bad. 
Under  all  the  violence  and  ill-conditioned  fury 
which  has  marked  his  nature  through  the  course 
of  this  story  the  reader  may  have  seen  a  certain 
"  goodness "  and  fair  impulses  overpowered  by 
other  untrained  impulses.  His  ''  own  fellows" 
heard  of  his  end  with  regret — not  the  worst  testi- 
monial to  a  man's  character;  and  at  the  mess 
such  epitaphs  as,  "  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all," 
''  there  are  worse  in  the  world,"  '^  no  one's  enemy 
but  his  own,"  and  ''  deuced  good-hearted  after 
all,"  went  round  very  freely. 

His  unfortunate  end  pointed  many  a  moral — 
in  Mr.  Tilney's  mouth.  Friends  that  did  not 
know  his  good  heart  so  well  as  those  who  have 
been  listening  to  him  so  patiently  throughout  these 
pages  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  actually 
enjoyed  the  fate  of  his  kinsman.  He  revelled  in 
the  details,  wdiich  he  unfolded  again  and  again  in 
his  club  (!).  For  the  bounty  of  his  ward  now  helped 
him  to  many  more  luxuries  besides  a  club ;  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  he  was  known  to  come 
back  again  to  his  older  and  kindlier  view  of  a  late 
Royal  "  Dook,"  and  of  the  Court  generally.  But 
the  example  of  Ross  was  turned  to  exceeding  pro- 
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fit.  "  My  young  friend,  all !  I  could  tell  you  of 
a  momentous  case — out  of  my  own  family.  As 
fine  a  young  man  as  you  ever  saw.  Made  to  be 
about  a  court,  but  self-willed.  My  dear  friend, 
there's  not  a  sparrow  falls,  not  a  drop  leaves  the 
house-top,  without  an  All-seeing  Eye."  In  this 
religious  tone  of  resignation  it  may  be  supposed 
that  he  accepted  his  own  lot  unrepiningly.  For 
things  at  home  were  grown  very  uncomfortable, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  what  one  of  the  Foncier  clerks 
would  have  called  "  a  tightness"  in  the  nuptial 
market.  The  securities  were  ^^  offered  freely;" 
but,  alas !  there  were  no  buyers.  A  fretfulness, 
a  repining,  a  snappishness,  had  set  in,  which  ren- 
dered the  domestic  hearth  unpleasant  for  Mr.  Til- 
ney.  Most  unreasonable  treatment;  for  he  ha3. 
laboured  with  the  others  in  the  heats — and  the 
failure  was  not  on  his  head. 

'No  such  trouble  clouded  the  days  of  "  The 
Captain,"  with  whom  the  writer  is  as  loth  to  part 
as  he  was  with  the  original  true  heart,  of  which 
the  character  given  in  these  pages  is  but  a  faint 
sketch.  Still  can  we  see  him  and  think  of  him  in 
his  old  faithful  round;  not  growing  dull  and.  in- 
sensible, and  possibly  selfish — which  is  but  the 
nature  of  age — but  rather  more  delicately  sensi- 
tive to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  others.  We  can 
look  back,  and  see  him,  in  his  little  measured  and 
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orderly  round  of  duties,  going  forth  at  the  fixed 
hour,  bright  and  brushed,  and  with  the  shovel-hat 
all  but  "  cocked;"  or,  busy  with  his  "  tools,"  re- 
pairing; or,  busier  still,  in  his  "  dressing-gown,'* 
with  '^  the  moderator"  drawn  close,  and  ^^  the 
glasses"  on  the  high  Roman  nose,  and  the  thin 
lips  repeating  earnestly,  and  with  a  respect  almost 
devotional,  the  words  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  ; 
or,  better  still,  we  might  sit  by  him  and  hear  him 
read  aloud  his  daily  paper,  which  he  would  do 
when  pressed,  and  which  he  did  with  a  certain 
pleasant  laboriousness,  setting  off  the  strange  facts- 
which  daily  papers  do  sometimes  contain  with 
simple  and  delightful  comment,  such  as :  ^'  My 
God! — see  that,  now!  Was  sentenced  to,  six 
months'  imprisonment.  The  creature  ! — and  her 
child  with  her  too !  That  seems  hard  on  her — 
now,  doesn't  it?  Egad,  Mr.  Magistrate,  you 
went  too  far  that  time."  Or  again,  "  '  Coming 
round  the  corner,  the  horse  slipped,  and  fell.' 
Many's  the  time  that's  happened  to  me.  He  should 
have  kept  his  head  well  up,  and  slackened  a  little, 
my  dear."  Or  we  can  see  him  standing  up  in 
"  the  frock,"  much  stooped,  for  he  suffered  more 
than  he  ever  admitted  ^vith  what  he  called  "  the 
leg,"  but  which  was  '^  the  hip"  properly ;  and 
feeling  nervously  at  the  little  crimson-silk  jnu'se, 
the  friend  that  he  was  always  ready  to  call  on. 
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The  image  of  that  genial,  amiable  figure  I  could 
wish  to  be  the  last  image  on  the  reader's  mind 
as  he  lavs  down  this  volume ;  and  the  last  words 
written  here  shall  be  the  name  of  Captadt 
Diamond. 


THE  END. 
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J.  W.  BENSON 

(By  Warrant  of  Appointment), 

WATCH  &  CLOCK  MAKER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

AND  H.H.  THE  MAHARAJAH  OF  BURDWAR, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

THE  GREAT  CLOCK  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862, 

AND  OF 

The  Chronograph  by  which  was  timed  "  The  Derby"  of 
1862, 1863, 1864, 1865,  and  1866 

(PRIZE    MEDAL,    LONDON,   1862,   AND   DUBLIN,   1865), 

Begs  respectfully  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  to  his 

STEAM  FACTORY,  58  &  60  LUDGATE  HILL, 

AND 

WEST-END  ESTABLISHMENT,  25  OLD  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON, 

both  of  which  have  recently  been  increased  in  size,  and  are  the  most  extensive  and 
richly-stocked  in  London. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  insure  the  proper  conduct  of  his  business,  J.  W. 
Benson  has  divided  it  mto  four  principal  departments,  for  the  production  and  sale  of 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  JEWELRY,  AND   PLATE, 

and  has  by  the  aid  of  steam  power,  improved  machinery,  and  -workmen  of  the  highest 
skill,  increased  his  stock  to  an  extent  which  enables  him  without  difficulty  to  supply 
the  wants  of  any  of  his  patrons.     In 

THE   WATCH    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  every  description  of  pocket  Horological  INIachine,  from  the  most  ex- 
pensive instruments  of  precision  to  the  working-man's  substantial  timekeeper.  The 
Stock  comprises  Watches  of  the  following  kinds  :  Chrono-meter,  Duplex,  Lever, 
Horizontal,  Repeaters,  Centre  Seconds,  Keyless,  Chronograph,  with  every 
kind  of  Case,  gold  and  silver,  plain,  engine-turned,  engraved,  enamelled,  chased  and 
jewelled,  and  with  dials  of  enamel,  silver  or  gold,  either  neatly  ornamented  or 
richly  embellished. 

A  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  W.  BENSON  for  the  Quality  of  his 
Watches  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  18G5. 


Benson's  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  Watches, 

Which  contains  full  particulars  regarding  size,  price,  pattern,  <fec,,  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Watch,  will  be  sent  post-free  for  Two  Stamps. 

[tuek  over. 


THE    CLOCK    DEPARTMENT 

■will  be  found  to  contain  the  largest  and  mopt  varied  Stock  of  Clocks  of  every  de- 
scription, in  gilt,  bronze,  marl^les,  porcchdn,  and  v/oods  of  the  choicest  kinds,  toge- 
ther with  a  very  fine  collection  of 

BRONZES   D'AET, 

consisting  of  Groups,  Figixres,  Statuettes.  Vases.  Tazzi,  Patcroe,  Candelabra, 
Flambeaux,  &c.  from  designs  by  Rosa  and  Isidore  l^onheur,  Pradier,  &c.  &c. 

All  Clocks  and  Bronzes  purchased  at  this  Establishment  are  packed  free  of 
COST,  and  can  be  sent  with  perfect  safety  to  any  part  of  the  world, 

BENSON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON  CLOCKS 

contains  much  interesting  information  concerning  their  manufacture,  together  with 
a  variety  of  Designs,  and  a  copious  Price-List  of  every  description  of  Clock.  It 
will  be  sent  post-free  for  two  stamps. 


THE    JEWELRY    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  replete  with  the  latest  novelties  in  Chains,  Brooches,  Bracelets,  Rings, 
Earrings,  Lockets,  Pins,  Studs,  Sleeve-Links,  <tc.  &c.,  in  fine  gold,  and  in  every 
conceivable  variety  of  pattern.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  production  of 
artistic  Diamond  Work,  and  Ornaments  in  Fine  Gold  suitable  for  Mourning  Wear. 


THE    PLATE    DEPARTMENT 

is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  London,  and  the  beauty  of  Design,  and  excellence 
of  the  quality  of  BENSON'S  ARGENTINE,  the  only  satisfactory  substitute  for 
Silver,  Avere  rewarded  with  a  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition,  London, 
1862.  Articles  of  all  kinds  for  the  Breakfast,  Dinner,  or  Tea  Table,  for  Diners 
a  la  Kusse,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

BENSON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON  PLATE 

contains  about  300  Engravings  and  Price-List  of  Spoons,  Forks,  Dinner,  Tea,  and 
Coffee  Services,  Waiters,  Bread  and  Cake  Baskets,  Candelabra,  Dishes  of  all  kinds, 
Epergnes,  Claret  Jugs,  &c.,  and  is  forwarded  post-free  for  G  stamps. 


STEAM  FACTORY,  j       (WEST-END  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

FOR  CLOCKS.  WATCHES,  &c..  }^  \      99  WESTBOURNE  GROVE, 
68  &  60  LUDQATE  HILL,  '  )  ^  (         25  OLD  BOND  STREET, 

LONDON.  ^ 


